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Introduction 


Stephanos Efthymiadis 


The literary genre is usually understood as a way of classifying writing by more 
or less strict conventions of theme, approach, language and composition, which 
forms a part of the total literary output of specific historical periods. As such a 
genre reflects individual authors' intentions and equally meets the expectations of 
a specific audience. Imitation and/or cross-fertilisation in the works of different 
authors and a critical mass of texts assembled over a long period of time are 
likewise required before stability of form and characterisation are finally achieved. 
Acting as rituals through which certain modes of expression enact, handle and 
display precise values and points of interest, genres originate in particular historical 
periods and societies and underlie the creation, preservation and renovation of 
literary works of a similar kind. 

Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic Greece first witnessed the genesis of different 
genres of poetry and prose; and this process continued in Republican and Imperial 
Rome. Some withstood the test of time while others gradually fell into decline and 
disuse and became extinct; a few were short-lived.” The most viable literary genres 
were no doubt those which could elicit renewed interest in audiences. In that 
respect, the persistence of any given genre in both ancient and modern times has 
been largely contingent upon set factors: the authority and topicality of particular 
literary heroes and leitmotivs, the availability of skilful authors, a certain flexibility 
and experimentation in matters of form and substance, an openness to mixing with 
other genres (an innovation that was first introduced in Hellenistic poetry), and so 





1 See the statement made by Heath, ‘The Politics of Genre’, 163: “То write or read at 


a given time in a given society is to engage with current conventions of writing and the 
expectation of what it can be'. 

2 Among numerous studies, general and specific, on the subject, see Cairns, Generic 
Composition in Greek and Roman Poetry; Rossi, ‘I generi letterari e le loro leggi scritte e 
non scritte nelle letterature classiche"; Farrell, ‘Classical Genre in Theory and in Practice’; 
Depew, Obbink, Matrices of Genre: Authors, Canons, and Society; Sebillotte Cuchet, Ernout 
(ed.), Problèmes du genre en Grèce antique; Rotstein, ‘Approaching Genre’. On the Byzantines’ 
concept of literary genre, see A. Kazhdan, ODB 832. 
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on. Although it may be that ‘there are no genreless texts’, there are equally texts 
which still puzzle us with their generic ambiguity. The Gospels are arguably the 
most prominent example of this from the Greco-Roman world.* 

The emergence of Christianity and its expansion from the fourth century on 
played a crucial role in the survival, renewal and re-orientation of several kinds 
of writing. Moreover, the dissemination of Christianity was the generative force 
behind new forms of religio-literary expression, one of which was hagiography. 
It burst into life, spread remarkably quickly to the four corners of the Christian 
world and has become the only form of Christian writing to have survived in any 
quantity: these are all remarkable phenomena not only from a literary but also from 
a socio-cultural standpoint. In particular, its sheer quantity and endurance over 
time were characteristic of the extensive territory over which the Greek versions of 
Christian spirituality established dominion. With its political and cultural heart in 
the Byzantine Empire, Greek hagiography managed to span the Byzantine era with 
only some short intervals forming cracks in the edifice of its continuous production.” 

The reasons for this continuity in writing about saints and the criteria whereby 
it was assessed by authors and audiences during Byzantium's millennial existence 
have seldom been properly assessed. To begin with, unlike developments in 
the spiritual and material sphere, which can be instigated by political change or 
encouraged by cultural contact, literature needs time to gather momentum. It is 
slow to shape new identities, to attract new and influential contributors and to 
accept innovative modes of expression. Words must rest upon a pile of other words 
before something new is brought into life. As a part of the Christian discourse, 
hagiography proceeded not by means of revolutionary novelty but by working 
through the familiar and by appealing from the known to the unknown.^ In late 
antiquity its literary debts were directly or indirectly traceable to biography, 
panegyric and the novel. In later centuries it was by and large inscribed in the, by 
then, firmly established rhetorical tradition of Byzantine literature as a whole.’ 

Yet, in addition to the appropriation of extant literary forms, the creation of new 
ones is absolutely essential to build up the identity of an unprecedented literary 





3 As has been posited, however creative and original the author, his works could not 


escape classification into a particular genre; see Heath, 'ibid.'; and Goldhill, "Genre', 186. 

^ See recapitulation of relevant discussion about the Gospels in Hágg, The Art of 
Biography in Antiquity, 148—86. 

5 The eighth century and the eleventh and twelfth centuries are regarded as periods 
of decline. Yet see the assessments in vol. I of the Companion regarding, on the one hand, 
Palestine in the eighth century (Flusin, ‘Palestinian Hagiography (Fourth-Eighth Centuries', 
in ARCBH I, 215-8) and, on the other, Byzantine hagiography as a whole in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (Paschalidis, "The Hagiography of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries', in 
ARCBH I, 160). 

€ See Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire, 25 and ch. 4. 

For a survey of rhetoric as an element inherent in Byzantine oral and written culture 
see Jeffreys, ‘Rhetoric in Byzantium’, with brief reference to hagiography (p. 176); also 
eadem (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium. 
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genre. From the outset, namely Athanasios' Life of St Antony in the fourth century, 
to the much less celebrated figure of Makarios Makres and his fifteenth-century 
enkomia, hagiography was quick to adopt narrative forms from genres developed 
in the pagan world, adhering to their themes and patterns, without ever losing its 
own tendency for renewal. 

The literary strength of hagiography was no doubt underpinned by its two 
large resource tanks, both of which strongly marked the historical origins of 
Christianity: martyrdom and monasticism. As reactions to the social status quo, 
they straddle the divide that splits Christian history into a period of persecution 
and marginality and a period of state sponsorship that led to Christianity's rise to 
the status of a world religion. Despite being extreme reactions to the values of the 
Roman world (or, arguably, because of that), martyrdom and monasticism were 
the driving forces behind a literary output on a scale unparalleled by any other 
historical phenomenon before or afterwards. 

The strong appeal to Christians of a literature inspired by the idea of renouncing 
the world in one way or the other should not come as a surprise. Passions, charged 
as they were with emotion and graphic intensity, and monastic narratives, which 
explored the power of the extraordinary tale to the utmost and celebrated the feats 
of the mortified ascetic, broke with conventional descriptions of human experience 
and involved a close engagement with the emotions of their audiences. 

If today we consider hagiography one of the most stereotyped and easily 
recognisable literary entities, this is largely due to the replicated integration of its 
hero, the saint, into a sequence of topoi and clichés woven into a highly encomiastic 
discourse. However, what we now perceive as a uniform and unvarying landscape, 
populated by antithetically good and evil characters devoid of nuances, was not 
seen as such in the formative period of hagiography. In the first place, it must be 
stressed that the modern reader and researcher's access to a multitude of texts was 
unavailable to the late antique audience. Until hagiographical works were copied 
into collections, which were by and large integrated into the liturgical service 
books of the Church (a development of the ninth century and later), consumers of 
hagiography would more often than not have the opportunity to listen to or read 
only a small number of such texts. These mostly referred to holy men and women 
of relevance to a precise geographical milieu, which was associated with their cult 
as either the site of their martyrdom or the place which received their relics after 
their 'translation'? The state of affairs for which St Basil of Caesarea argued in the 
introductory paragraphs of his Homily on the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia, namely that 
the martyrs should be equally venerated on an ecumenical and local footing (BHG 
1205 — col. 505), was wishful thinking that did not reflect the reality of any Christian 
population's adherence to their local martyr or saint. 





8 Van Uytfanghe considers that this encomiastic tendency reached its apogee with 


‘spiritual biography or hagiography’; see ‘La biographie classique et l'hagiographie 
chrétienne antique’, 240-41. 

? Оп the development of the cult of the martyrs see Delehaye, Les origines du culte des 
martyrs, 60-119. 
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Apart from extolling the feats of the early martyrs and infusing their flock's 
faith with a heroic spirit, what St Basil and the other Church Fathers achieved 
was to rhetorically rework a given story and promote the cause of the martyr's 
cult on the occasion of his or her commemoration, namely, the celebration of their 
death. At the dawn of the Byzantine era, in the first half of the fourth century, 
Passions were already a genre that could rightly claim to be a genuine form of 
Christian writing, betraying no significant traces of pagan influence. In turn, the 
Homilies of the Christian orators, which drew inspiration from the heroic acts of the 
martyrs but were modelled on the genre of the Roman panegyric, constitute the 
first attestations of hagiographical reworking. A primary distinction between the 
Passio and the enkomion was thus introduced. Encomiasts of the holy martyrs were 
expected to treat their subject in accordance with current rhetorical standards, 
proceeding, inter alia, to a stylistic elaboration and enhancement of their model text, 
the corresponding Passio." Unlike the Passions, these enkomia would bear the clear 
mark of Roman epideictic oratory, whether they were funeral orations or some 
simpler form of panegyric.? 

Being by far the best preserved forms of hagiographical narrative, Passions 
and the enkomia that were based on them constitute the only texts classified as 
hagiography that pose no issues of generic or structural ambivalence. Nonetheless, 
the illusion that it might be easy to categorise all hagiography, just because it is 
not difficult to identify a Passio or an enkomion, is quickly dispelled when we turn 
to the rest of the corpus of Byzantine hagiography in Greek. We begin to note a 
great deal of fluidity in the structure of the narrative as well as a good deal of 
confusing terminology in the headings given to these texts. For a start this applies 
to two of the pioneering works of Greek hagiography, the vita Antonii and the 
vita Macrinae, which have come down to us under the heading and in the form 
of Letters. This instability in terminology affected texts devoted to holy men and 
women throughout the Byzantine era. Works more akin to the genre of biography 
can be entitled enkomia, while the word enkomion often appears in the heading 
of texts which hardly seem to justify such a characterisation. Even in the Middle 
Byzantine period, when hagiographers largely adopted the rules and structure of 
the enkomion as a standard model for writing about saints, the versatility of their 
terminology can be still seen in the various combinations that they devise. Finally, 





? Cf van Uytfanghe, ‘L'origine, l'essor et les fonctions du culte des saints. Quelques 


repères pour un débat rouvert’, 156-60. 

1 SeeDetoraki, ‘Greek Passions of the Martyrs in Byzantium', below. On the question of 
pagan influences, see, more specifically, Bartelink, 'Adoption et rejet des topiques profanes 
chez les panégyristes et biographes chrétiens de langue grecque'. 

? See Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs, 183-235; and cf. Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes. 
Rewriting and Canonization, 26-7. 

3 On Roman epideictic oratory, see Pernot, La rhétorique de l'éloge dans le monde gréco- 
romain, II, 725-91. 
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we cannot avoid noting the introduction of the all-embracing rhetorical term Logos 
in the compositions of the Palaiologan era." 

We must interpret this inconsistency in terminology and lack of coherence 
between heading and content in the light of two considerations that arise 
sequentially from a chronological point of view. We must first understand that 
the literary figures who were later deemed the pioneers of hagiography, i.e. 
Athanasios of Alexandria, the Cappadocian Fathers and other anonymous authors, 
found difficulty in presenting their holy subjects — other than the martyrs — by 
simply relying on the literary template of biography. This genre had, after all, been 
marginal in the literary landscape of pre-Christian antiquity and offered no fixed 
narrative pattern for narrating an individual's life from birth to death. From a 
wider perspective as regards the later stages of the development of hagiographical 
writing, we must acknowledge the striving for literary originality on the part of 
important hagiographers of late antiquity and after. 

Itis no accident that the inaugural text of Christian hagiography, the vita Antonii 
by Athanasios of Alexandria," reflects a multiplicity of discourses and endowed its 
hero with more identities than that of a simple ascetic (e.g. martyr, healer, wanderer, 
apologist for the faith). In this long narrative we come across nearly all the varieties 
of monastic literature that developed in late antiquity: the edifying stories, the 
sermon, the Passio relating the sufferings caused by tyrannical demons, the healing 
miracle, the polemic against the pagans, not to mention the theme of wandering 
from place to place, a narrative feature that marked the progress of the saint's 
own spiritual advancement. These take up the bulk of the narrative, whereas the 
important constituents of encomiastic discourse and commonplaces of biography 
(genos, birthplace, parents) are allotted minimal space. Clearly Athanasios' intention 
is to bypass the latter and concentrate on his hero's deeds (praxeis). The vita Antonii 
no doubt owed much of its success to this variety in discourse and, as a model 
text, it played a decisive role not only in promoting the anchoritic ideal but also in 
assigning a new dynamic literary identity to edifying story-telling.” 





14 More details and examples in Hinterberger, ‘Byzantine Hagiography and its Literary 


Genres. Some Critical Observations', below. 

15 See Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography: Four Lectures, 9, who stated that 
‘it is clear that biography became far more important in the period after Constantine’; and 
Hägg, The Art of Biography in Antiquity, 388-9. 

16 Although other texts have been put forward as inaugurating biography, no one can 
dispute the fact that it was the vita Antonii that gave the genre new impetus and encouraged 
its continuation. Among the texts which precede Athanasios' endeavour is the vita Origenis 
included in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebios of Caesarea; see Castagno, ‘Pagani e cristiani 
nello specchio della biografia'; and eadem, ‘Le trasformazioni del discorso agiografico da 
Eusebio a Atanasio'. 

17 СЕ Bartelink, ‘Die literarische Gattung der Vita Antonii: Struktur und Motive’. 
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Almost twenty years after Athanasios, Gregory of Nyssa proposed a different 
paradigm of holiness in his encomiastic portrayal of his own sister Makrina.'* The 
ascetic model of sanctity, it transpires, could manifest itself not only under the hot 
sun of the desert but also in the pious shade of a secluded household. Unlike the 
vita Antonii, whose generic character, as mentioned above, has puzzled scholars, 
Gregory's composition has led, among other things, to a discussion of the extent to 
which it can be classed as hagiography, if at all. The same question has been raised 
about other equally rhetorical compositions by the other Cappadocian, Gregory of 
Nazianzos, compositions once again written in praise of family members, yet also 
in honour of celebrated hierarchs and theologians such as his friend St Basil and St 
Athanasios of Alexandria.” 

All subsequent Byzantine vitae and enkomia with rhetorical pretensions trace 
their pedigree to these model works of Christian rhetoric.” As discourses inspired 
by Roman panegyric, the enkomia of the Cappadocian Fathers paved the way for 
one of two modes of expression that Greek hagiography was to pursue from late 
antiquity to late Byzantium. We may call this rhetorical mode of writing ‘urban’, 
as it was adapted to the education of the urban elite. It was precisely this model 
that came to prominence and finally prevailed after the ninth century, when it 
was overwhelmingly applied to the lives of saints who had excelled as prelates or 
been monastics from an aristocratic background. Still, in late antiquity the social 
identity of the holy hero was not critical in determining the style and content of 
the hagiographical writing dedicated to him or to her. A simple style was used not 
only for the rugged holy ascetic, but for any holy figure portrayed as keeping a low 
and humble profile.” 

Whereas encomiastic discourse, such as that promoted by the Cappadocians, 
imposed a precise model that was faithfully imitated by those who followed 
it in praising a saint, Athanasios’ vita Antonii was open to more creative and 
selective usage. Specifically, it allowed authors to carve out literary niches from its 
miscellaneous narrative in order to develop new, shorter and easier-to-digest forms. 
In one way or another, the biography of St Antony lent itself to dismemberment 
and thereby broke new ground by authorising a variety of literary formats such 
as the vita, the edifying story (as a separate text or in the form of a collection), the 
Apophthegmata Patrum and the hagiographical travelogue. 

Before long, several forms of narrative had been contrived in the context of 
this ‘post-Antonian’ literature, apparently to respond to the high demand from 





18 See, most recently, Vasileiou, ‘At the Still Point of a Turning World: Privacy and 


Asceticism in Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of St. Macrina’. 

19 Tt is no accident that questions of generic classification have occupied all modern 
editors of these works. 

? See works discussed in Hägg and Rousseau, Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late 
Antiquity. 

? Cf. Browning, ‘The "Low Level" Saint's Life in the Early Byzantine World’ (though 
not much is said about style). The case of Theodoret of Cyrrhus’ Philotheos Historia is a 
notable exception. 
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monastic and urban centres alike. We must credit this variety to a series of inspired 
writers, some of whom can be reckoned among the best authors of late antique 
letters, whereas others have remained anonymous. They excelled in tracing lines of 
continuity with themes reminiscent of the ancient novel, Greco-Roman biography 
and the travelogue; they also demonstrated their skills in experimenting with 
different techniques of narrating stories arranged in a sophisticated fashion which 
surprise the modern reader: for example, the use of multiple nested narratives, 
the introduction of a narrator (the holy man's disciple or another holy man) who 
reports a first-person story, the adoption of a 'first-person plural narrative', the 
ample use of dialogue, and so on. Embedding a subsidiary account into a main 
narrative using the words óu]yrjoató pot or óujyrjoaxo uïv is the customary 
technique that we encounter, firstly used to create a short, edifying story but then 
expanded in full-dress vitae of holy ascetics. 

The popularity of these stories is borne out by their widespread oral transmission 
and accounts for the attribution of identical or similar stories and sayings to 
different solitaries in different collections. Arguably it was this that induced 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus to opt for a much tighter account, which was circumscribed 
in terms of the number of stories included and their geographical location. In his 
eloquent Philotheos Historia, he broke, on the one hand, with the requirements of a 
compact, full-scale biography, and, on the other, with the format of short anecdotal 
stories, opting instead for a concise and stripped-down account. In his preamble 
he declared that he would narrate each holy man or woman's exploits separately 
and selectively; this, he explained, had to be done since each ascetic had a different 
gift. He further stated that his own account would proceed not according to the 
requirements of an enkomion, but by emphasising the narrative itself (Prol. 8). In 
this case the diegesis form, central to late antique monastic accounts,” is integrated 
into a biographical framework, which does not follow the tradition of Athanasios' 
vita Antonii but that of a collective biography, as in Philostratos' Lives of the Sophists. 

If Theodoret's work stands between full-scale biography and short-story-telling, 
there were instances where edifying stories about holy ascetics were deemed 
worthy of amplification; a long vita replaced a short story. We may suppose that this 
re-adaptation must have come about in response to the public's need to hear more 
about a particular hero; and, one might add, in order to exercise control over the 
fluidity of a story being transmitted orally or to identify a previously anonymous 
ascetic with a specific named figure. The Life of 5t Mary of Egypt, the most famous 
late antique woman saint, is a case in point, for it elaborates on the technique of 'a 
story within a story': most of her biography is put in the mouth of narrators other 
than the author, including the penitent Mary herself and, before her, the ascetic 
Zosimas. Other texts such as those about saints Arsenios, Paisios and Onouphrios 
reflect the same narrative pattern: their biographical accounts are interposed in the 





2 See Rapp, ‘Storytelling as Spiritual Communication in Early Greek Hagiography: 
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narrations of other ascetics' ‘reports’, which unmask cases of hidden sanctity, a 
recurrent theme in late antique hagiography.? 

A few other examples of vitae narrated not by the author himself but by the 
protagonist or some subsidiary character may be mentioned. The core of the Life 
of St John the Almsgiver, the seventh-century patriarch of Alexandria, is not related 
by the hagiographer Leontios of Neapolis, but by Menas, a man whom the author 
had met at a street gathering. An act of philanthropy, that both the author and 
narrator had witnessed personally, sparked a discussion about the holy patriarch, 
prompting Menas to give a fuller account of his exemplary life. He starts with 
the holy man's first and most remarkable achievement, which was that he had 
abstained from oath-taking during his entire life. Leontios then at once asked for 
ink and paper and wrote down what he had heard, word for word — or so he claims. 

Leontios may be listed among the late antique hagiographers who were keen to 
record everyday reality and presented their heroes, especially the men, in the arena 
of daily life and oral culture. It was mostly thus that this group of authors conveyed 
edifying messages and highlighted the qualities and profiles of their heroes. Vivid 
pictures of late antique society and descriptions of the conditions in which people 
lived are meant to set the saint into his or her social context and delineate his 
or her profile. The cases par excellence of this type are miracle collections which 
parade an assortment of people, yet with the underlying aim of convincing their 
readers/listeners of the social potential of the healer saint's cult. All in all, whether 
marked by a fluid narrative format or set in a more structured account, late antique 
hagiographical discourse was more performative than informative.” 

In the three centuries separating Athanasios of Alexandria from Leontios of 
Neapolis, literary inventiveness in portraying holy men and women not only 
developed a variety of narrative techniques but promoted an unprecedented array 
of holy types, such as the holy fool for Christ, the cross-dressing nun, the holy man 
or woman fleeing his or her aristocratic family and the repentant harlot.? In a sense 
these ‘marginal’ holy figures invited authors to try out an unconventional narrative 
in order to impress upon their listeners/readers a non-conventional model of 
holiness. We may also surmise that those who read these stories, which combined 
edification and imagination, felt free to enlarge the fiction at will. 

On different occasions and for different reasons, and with regard to the late 
antique period, Marc van Uytfanghe and Claudia Rapp have challenged the 
characterisation of hagiography as a genre. First, van Uytfanghe proposed that the 
term ‘hagiographical discourse,’ delineated by four different criteria, could more 
faithfully represent the late antique literary tendency for exalting the figure of the 
holy man both in the Christian and the pagan world. In addition to the Lives and 





3 On the story of St Mary of Egypt, re-adapted to that of St Theoktiste in the early tenth 


century, see Delierneux, ^The Literary Portrait of Byzantine Female Saints', below. 

2 Cf. Kaplan, Kountoura-Galaki, "Economy and Society in Byzantine Hagiography: 
Realia and Methodological Questions', below. 

25 On the types of figures and themes developed in these stories see Constantinou, ‘Holy 
Actors and Actresses. Fools and Cross-Dressers as the Protagonists of Saints’ Lives’, below. 
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enkomia of the Christian saints, examples of hagiographical discourse also run 
through the biographies of the late antique pagan philosophers and other Christian 
texts. The latter, not traditionally categorised as ‘hagiography’, consisting of letters, 
hymns, sermons and epitaphs, nevertheless share all the ‘hagiographic’ traits 
identifiable in any saint's vita: they sketch a portrait of holiness and godliness 
without confusing the identity of deity and human in their subjects.” According 
to this revisionist approach, it is the function and analysis of the hagiographical 
material that matters rather than the literary constituents of a text. As a result, 
hagiographical texts must be examined in context and with regard to their 
transmission as well as to the audience they originally addressed. Taking this 
argument one step further, Claudia Rapp focused on collections of letters ascribed 
to renowned ascetics from Egypt and Gaza. Their hagiographical character resides 
in the fact that they are the channel for a literary correspondence between the living 
holy man and his followers. Again, in Rapp's view, it is the subject matter that 
defines what we call ‘hagiography’, not the manner of its literary representation, 
which could take a plurality of forms." 

This emphasis on subject matter rather than form leaves considerable room 
for debate and re-assessment of how the blanket term 'hagiography' should 
be understood. The scope of this debate on whether texts about saints should 
be classified specifically as hagiography or as forming part of a more fluid 
‘hagiographical discourse’ cultivated by both pagan and Christian authors in late 
antiquity, can be extended and becomes no less perplexing if we turn to Alexander 
Kazhdan's approach to Byzantine literature. His open criticism of the most 
prominent and authoritative handbooks on this corpus of material, namely those 
by Karl Krumbacher, Hans-Georg Beck and Herbert Hunger, was directed against 
their reliance on generic classification and analysis.” Kazhdan instead privileged 
authors, literary trends and thematic motifs over genres. He proposes that texts 
written in praise of saints, which make up a large part of the total literary output 
of the eighth to tenth centuries, should be discussed in context, as reflecting social 
trends and representing literary tendencies, not as pointing to generic developments 
as such. However worthy of merit it is for being the first comprehensive attempt to 
examine Byzantine literature from the viewpoint of authors and social trends, the 
approach followed in his two-volume History of Byzantine Literature sidestepped 
generic analysis, which undoubtedly constitutes an essential aspect of the literary 





26 See van Uytfanghe, ‘L’hagiographie: un "genre" chrétien ou antique tardif?'; and 
again in idem, ‘L'origine et les ingrédients du discours hagiographique’. 

7 See Rapp, “Бог Next to God, You are My Salvation’: Reflections on the Rise of the 
Holy Man in Late Antiquity', esp. 64—5. 

28 For the full-scale development of this argument see Kazhdan, ‘Der Mensch in der 
byzantinischen Literaturgeschichte'. The handbooks are those by Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Literatur and his legitimate successors Beck (Kirche und theologische 
Literatur im byzantinischen Reich and Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur) and Hunger 
(Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantine). 
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analysis of a text.” The Patriarch Photios, for example, in his capacity of literary 
critic commenting on the content and style of most of the 300 plus works he 
mentions in his Bibliotheca, demonstrates a clear understanding of what genre is 
and how language and style must conform to it.” 

More than any other branch of literature in late antiquity, hagiography was the 
spiritual product of an empire dotted from East to West with holy sites. A variety 
of literary forms responded to the needs of an audience that was both populous 
and socially diversified. In this context, the developmental force of hagiographical 
discourse exerted itself upon different kinds of narrative and did not confine itself 
to a uniform format with a fixed identity. Yet with the empire shrinking and faced 
with the cultural decline of the so-called Dark Age (ca. 650—ca. 800), hagiography too 
suffered a decline and critical transformation. Constantinople gradually absorbed 
almost all creative forces, causing a significant change in terms of style, language 
and literary form. When at the close of the eighth century hagiography revived, it 
was written in the form of highly structured and homogeneous vitae, each unfolding 
a saint's biography in a linear fashion and adhering to the requirements of high 
rhetorical discourse. Many of its practitioners were now literati who tried their 
hands at various other forms of writing?! Hagiography, however, significantly 
contributed to their literary fame. Whether patriarchs or abbots, their holy heroes 
were enmeshed in contemporary history, a fact that accounts for the hagiographers' 
tendency to remain as close as possible to social reality. This ‘hagiographical 
realism’ sharply contrasts with the late antique ‘hagiography of the desert’ and, 
to a certain extent, the hagiography that was later produced in the periphery, be 
it eighth-century Palestine or Southern Italy in the period from the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries. With its hagiography remarkably heterogeneous in content and 
generic character, the South of Italy in particular was a land of what might be called 
free-ranging inspiration, with, different types of texts for similar kinds of saints.? 

Constantinopolitan realism resulted from the need to highlight the hero's 
involvement in the major and minor crises that successively rocked the empire, 
such as Iconoclasm, the Moechian scandal, the Photian schism and the Tetragamy 
of the Emperor Leo VI. Even a text such as the Life of St Philaretos the Merciful, 
whose simplicity strikes a discordant note in the high-flown hagiography that 
prevailed in this period, 'conflates' its hero with the emperor and the palace in 
Constantinople in the end. 

The enhanced prestige that these high-flown biographies acquired among 
members of the political and ecclesiastical elite, especially after the re-establishment 
of icon veneration in 843, explains their use as historical documents in their own 





? See Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650—850) and A History of Byzantine 
Literature (850—1000). 

% See discussion of differences in style appropriate to the different sub-genres of 
historical writing in Efthymiadis, Dwrtioc, Hacvpipxrc KovotavtiwovnóAeoc. BipAwOnKkn 
Oga тпс історіас, 37-9; and Karpozilos, BuCavtivoi іоторіко! kai xpovoypadot, П, 30-2. 

31 Cf Hinterberger, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer and his Text’, this volume. 

? See the presentation of Re, ‘Italo-Greek hagiography’, in ARCBH I. 
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age. Signs of the authority that hagiography must by then have begun to enjoy can 
be traced back to 787 and the Seventh Council of Nicaea, where hagiographical 
texts were for the first time advanced as proofs of ancient liturgical practice and the 
cult of icons.* Later on, in the tenth century, this positive reappraisal of saints’ Lives 
and the historical veracity attributed to them would lead to their use as sources for 
the Histories of Joseph Genesios and the Chronicle of Symeon Logothetes. 

Middle Byzantine hagiography was not only inspired by contemporary saintly 
heroes but also set the tone for a broad stylistic reworking of Passions and vitae 
from late antiquity. Stylistic reworking entailed upgrading the linguistic register 
of the original text with a series of rhetorical embellishments and a rearrangement 
of its structure. Long before the name Metaphrastes was 'copyrighted' by the 
eponymous Symeon, several other hagiographers could stake a claim to the same 
title for their efforts at stylistically polishing up older Passions and vitae.** We can 
fully grasp the change in literary taste and the contemporary preference for set 
patterns by distinguishing between two modes of 'stylistic enhancement'. In most 
cases, rhetorical elaboration touched upon a text's style and wording, but in some 
cases it extended to refashioning its narrative. Thus, the metaphraseis of the late 
antique texts that had told a saint's story in a complex way now unfolded in linear 
fashion, moving straightforwardly from beginning to end. Structured according 
to these new simplifying models, stories such as those of Mary of Egypt, Arsenios, 
Paisios and Onouphrios were stripped of the embedding technique and dispensed 
with the distinction between author and narrator. 

It would be unfair and misleading to regard this new dominance of a highly 
structured and homogeneous discourse, which relied to a great extent on stock 
components that we usually call literary topoi, as having eliminated creativity. 
Several examples that disrupt this monotony can be adduced. For instance, 
Ignatios the Deacon authored the Lives of two patriarchs of Constantinople in 
which the impact of the Enkomion of St Basil by Gregory of Nazianzos and other 
works of Christian and pagan high rhetoric is visible. His subjects, Tarasios and 
Nikephoros, had much in common as ecclesiastical and political figures, and he 
extolled them in an utterly rhetorical way. Their biographies too were made up of 
distinctive rhetorical ingredients, the most idiosyncratic being a description of an 
iconographical programme inserted in the Life of Tarasios (BHG 1698) and a Platonic- 
style dialogue between the holy patriarch and the emperor Leo V that occupies a 
good part of the Life of Nikephoros (BHG 1335). Hagiographical variety in this period 
entailed other literary devices. Before addressing his main subject, the biographer 
of Antony the Younger relates the story of the abba John who, prior to his Christian 
awakening, was a ruthless robber (ВНС 142 — chs. 3-10). In similar fashion, in 
the early tenth century the two vitae of St Nicholas of Stoudios and St Blasios of 
Amorion were each embellished with the parenthetic insertion of an edifying story 
into the main narrative. Later on, as a blast from the past, literary antiquarianism 
made a brave foray into the writing of retro hagiography that revived the sub- 





9 See van den Ven, ‘La patristique et l'hagiographie au concile de Nicée de 787’. 
* Cf Hegel, ‘Symeon Metaphrastes and the Metaphrastic movement’, below. 
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genre of the edifying story (with Paul of Monembasia), resuscitated the holy fool 
as a saintly hero (in the Life of St Andrew the Fool) and restored the hagiographical 
travelogue (in the Life of St Gregentios).* Although these examples picked up on late 
antique trends, they could not hide their provenance in an age that differed from 
late antiquity in many respects. 

Middle Byzantine hagiography was heavily marked by the systematic 
endeavour of Symeon Metaphrastes and his team, whose legacy was the so-called 
Menologion. This task chiefly entailed the reworking of old Passions and vitae, 
using older and more recent texts on the same saint.* Incidentally, Symeon's 
Menologion, consisting of both his own reworkings and the work of others, offers a 
straightforward view of how the hagiographical genre was understood in his age. 
The Metaphrastic Menologion is merely assembled from Passions, Lives, enkomia and 
Translations of Relics, that is, all kinds of texts pertaining to the commemoration 
of saints according to the ecclesiastical calendar.” In other words, without being 
defined as such, hagiography in the Middle Byzantine period was understood as a 
clear-cut category of fully fledged texts which demonstrated their generic identity 
in their titles and were of a specific length. Sermons or treatises that propagated 
the ideal of ascetic isolation and Letters that carried an edifying message did not 
fit in these collections for they lacked precisely the requisite structured narrative. 
By and large, the same perception of hagiography prevailed in the other collection 
that appeared at much the same time as the Metaphrastic Menologion. With its stock 
representation of saints in short entries, the Synaxarion of Constantinople practically 
obliterated any particularity in language, style and narrative sequence that the 
original texts might have had (e.g. that of Mary of Egypt).** Synaxarion notices were 
meant to be a new sub-genre inscribed in a, by then, delineated genre. 

The Metaphrastic Menologion, the Synaxarion and the Menaia became the liturgical 
works that epitomised the triumph of book culture in Byzantium, which, as far 
as hagiography is concerned, saw its apogee in the eleventh century. In addition 
to synaxaria-in-verse, it was in this century that compilations of older edifying 
stories gained currency. Works like the Synagoge of Paul from the monastery of the 
Evergetis in Constantinople (BHG 1450s) offer further evidence of the kind of texts 
the Byzantines would still have understood as 'hagiography' in that age.? Aside 
from fully fledged texts pertaining to saints who received cult, the Byzantines, 





55 For this antiquarianism see Rapp, ‘Byzantine Hagiographers as Antiquarians, Seventh 


to Tenth Centuries’; for texts exploring fiction, see Messis, ‘Fiction and/or Novelisation in 
Byzantine Hagiography’, below. 

36 Lackner, ‘Zu Editionsgeschichte, Textgehalt und Quellen der Passio S. Polyeucti des 
Symeon Metaphrastes’; Efthymiadis, ‘John of Sardis and the Metaphrasis of the Passio of 
St. Nikephoros the Martyr (BHG 1334)’; Peyr, ‘Zur Umarbeitung rhetorischer Texte durch 
Symeon Metaphrastes’. 

37 See the full list of Metaphrastic texts in Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and 
Canonization, 173-204. 

38 See more details in Luzzi, 'Synaxaria and the Synaxarion of Constantinople’, below. 

? On Paul of Evergetis, see Binggeli, ‘Collections of Edifying Stories’, below. 
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imbued as they were with nostalgia for the past, would constantly read their 
‘hagiographical classics’, mostly collections of sayings and stories inspired by the 
late antique desert fathers, regarded as the sources of ascetic wisdom. 

Hagiographical collections thus became standard readings in church and 
monastic services. Obviously, the authoritative position of Symeon’s metaphraseis 
did not extinguish creativity even in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when 
hagiography suffered a new though not a sharp decline. It is worth noting that those 
new hagiographers who emulated Symeon in rewriting older Passions relied to some 
extent on the Metaphrastic Menologion themselves, yet they allowed their creativity free 
rein, largely departing from their model-texts. The efforts of Neophytos the Recluse 
and Constantine Akropolites, who belong to different geographical milieus, are 
cases in point. A last innovative reworking of the genre can be credited to the prolific 
hagiographers of the Palaiologan age, especially Nikephoros Gregoras and Philotheos 
Kokkinos. Neither of them inaugurated any fundamental changes to the structure of 
the genre, yet both infused a great deal of ‘new material’ into their narratives, whether 
in the form of lengthy references to Greek exempla or biographical details that added 
substance to what would have otherwise been dry and empty literary topoi. 

The notion of genre is a much debated issue that tends to come under attack 
from contemporary criticism marked by a post-modern, deconstructive 'generic 
agnosticism'." Hagiography is a modern term that responds to the need for 
taxonomy and classification; for this branch of Byzantine literature in particular, 
the issue of authentication was initially paramount. The issue of authenticity, from 
the point of view of Orthodoxy and literary prestige, was not unknown to the 
Byzantines. Canon 63 of the Trullo Council in 691/692 prohibited the publication 
of false martyrologia and anathematised those who accepted them as true. Twelfth- 
century canonists, i.e. legal experts in canon law, endorsed this condemnatory 
tendency." Theodore Balsamon, in particular, extolled Symeon Metaphrastes' 
endeavour in bringing together the toils of the holy martyrs, while he cited the 
case of a Life of St Paraskeve written by a coarse peasant who was condemned to be 
burned by Patriarch Nicholas Mouzalon (1147-1151).? According to the so-called 
Constitutiones Ecclesiasticae, which address questions of heretical belief and have 
come down to us under the name of St Nikephoros the Confessor, i.e. Patriarch 
Nikephoros of Constantinople (806-815), a similar condemnation was issued (for 
unknown reasons) in respect of two Passions, one of St George and the other of Sts 
Kerykos and Julitta.? 

In the last centuries of Byzantium, we once again find confirmation that for the 
Byzantines the hagiographical texts par excellence were those which, in one way or 





^ In Byzantine Studies this scepticism over genre has been represented by Mullett, ‘The 


Madness of Genre' and "Dancing with Deconstructionists in the Gardens of the Muses: New 
Literary History vs ?'. 

^! Ed. Rhalles, Potles, П, 452. 

? Thid., 453. 

43 See canon 13 in ed. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, 391; and Detoraki, ‘Greek Passions of 
the Martyrs in Byzantium', below. 
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another, served the cause of a saint's commemoration. As such they shared stock 
characteristics, which were, however, freely adapted by the most talented authors. 
What mattered for the generic classification of a text was the author's intention to 
celebrate his or her subject specifically as a saint, not as a holy person in a more 
general sense. Michael Choniates in the Komnenian era and Nikephoros Gregoras 
in the Palaiologan era each chose to extol a metropolitan to whom they were 
personally attached, to wit Niketas of Chonai and John of Herakleia respectively. 
Both works can easily be deemed hagiographical, highlighting the holy profile of 
their heroes. Yet, to judge from the titles alone (Enkomion of our blessed Metropolitan 
Niketas of Chonai and Life and Conduct of our Father among the Saints John of Herakleia), 
it was only Gregoras who intentionally assigned a saintly identity to his subject. 

Finding an umbrella term to cover the large variety of texts extolling the 
paradigm, the deeds and the sayings of saints is an issue for the post-Byzantine 
students of these texts; it did not concern the Byzantines themselves. Confusion 
and vagueness is found in other genres too, for instance historiography where 
we likewise observe a similar lack of consistency in terminology and a significant 
difference from one writer to another.“ Yet unlike hagiographers, historiographers 
did not need to efface their individuality, and could even claim to be superior to 
their predecessors, as the proem of at least one of these works (John Skylitzes) 
shows. Hagiographers had to conceal their egos, even when they took up the 
rewriting or the continuation of some earlier work. A notable exception is again 
Leontios of Neapolis who, in his prologue to the Life of John the Almsgiver, cannot 
hide a certain discontent with the work of his predecessors John Moschos and 
Sophronios of Jerusalem (ВНС 886d — p. 344). 

The history of Byzantine hagiography reveals strong lines of continuity, yet also 
a succession of literary tastes and trends, reconsiderations of older texts and erratic 
re-use of old models. Seen in this way, its history is very much akin to the history 
of Byzantine literature as a whole.” To a large extent, questions of genre arise from 
the wealth and variety of the texts available as well as from the difficulty we have in 
putting them in order and pinpointing a single line of continuity or succession. The 
constant need of the Christian community to venerate old and new saints by means 
of a lofty and exalting discourse was not always satisfied in line with contemporary 
literary fashions. The abundance of hagiographers who answered this call were 
conscious of the nature of their undertaking and knew which narrative patterns 
to follow and whom they were addressing. The most gifted among them could 
resist the temptation of generic repetition, shuffle its clichés and produce works 
of literary value, devoid of mannerism. Regardless of the quality of any particular 
text classified as hagiography, examining these texts on their own terms (i.e. as the 





^ See discussion in Ljubarskij, ‘SO Debate: Quellenforschung and/or Literary Criticism: 


Narrative Structures in Byzantine Historical Writings’. 

45 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres, 59; and Kaldellis, Hellenism 
in Byzantium, 391-2. 

^6 For these issues see Efthymiadis, Kalogeras, ‘Audience, Language and Patronage in 
Byzantine Hagiography', below. 
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Byzantines saw them) and in the context of the age in which they were produced 
(in as far as we can achieve this) must surely be an improvement on the treatment 
hitherto meted out to them." As is equally true of Byzantine literature as a whole, 
the idea that we are dealing with a textual industry reveals poor literary judgement 
on our part and, in the case of hagiographical writing, ignorance about what can be 
gathered from this vast literary meadow. 





" See considerations in Efthymiadis, 'New Developments in Hagiography: the 


Rediscovery of Byzantine Hagiography’. 
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ASHGATE 
1 RESEARCH 
COMPANION 


Byzantine Hagiography and its 
Literary Genres. Some Critical 
Observations 


Martin Hinterberger 


The question of literary genres involves, on the one hand, the categorisation and 
classification of texts by modern scholarship on the basis of precise criteria and 
characteristic features, and, on the other, the literary practice according to which 
the writer, one way or another, refers to an extant tradition and texts of reference 
(or model texts) which he/she follows, adapts, rejects or parodies. However, it 
also concerns the literary audience and their reception of a text according to their 
expectations of a particular genre, as developed by former experiences.' 
Itisimpossible — and possibly even pointless —to set out, in a single chapter and in 
their entirety, generic questions arising from the study of hagiographical texts from 
the whole Byzantine period. The small number of studies devoted to this particular 
topic is a further impediment to formulating general assessments. Yet, despite the 
undeniable influence exerted by model and authoritative texts, their great variety 
only allows us to make some very cautious generalisations on the different genres. 
Although there are many common elements which unite different groups of texts, 
the general picture remains perplexing. Since, to a large extent, the question of 
genres involves these common elements, it must be stressed here that, for all their 
seeming monotony, most texts are distinctive for their particular features, from both 
a thematic and a linguistic/stylistic point of view. This distinction has to be made, 
especially with regard to hagiographical texts for which the false belief prevails that 
they mechanically repeat or modify given topoi without introducing any significant 
variation. If one examines hagiographical texts as literary phenomena (as they chiefly 
are!) and not as historical sources, this view is demonstrated to be totally erroneous. 
In the observations that follow emphasis will be placed on the testimony of the 
Byzantine authors themselves as well as their readership. A significant indicator 
of the genre and to which considerable importance will be given is a text's title, i.e. 





! Foranintroduction to the question of literary genres, see Duff, Modern Genre Theories. 
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the label, with which the author or, later on, the scribe (representing an audience) 
'generically' identifies a text from the outset. 


Historical Survey of Research into Hagiographical Genres 


As far as research into hagiographical genres is concerned, the bibliography 
presented by Christian Hegel in 1997, which amounts to only forty titles, plainly 
shows that the literary merits of Byzantine hagiography have not yet been 
acknowledged. This accounts for the almost total lack of studies on questions 
relating to hagiographical genres. Even nowadays in most cases the aim of generic 
analysis is merely to evaluate content from the viewpoint of historicity. Scholars 
who have treated hagiographical texts as literature feel no less obliged to emphasise 
the wealth of information that can be derived from them. This tendency has to do 
with the history of hagiographical studies.? 

From the very beginnings of hagiographical studies a keen ideological 
discussion on the question of genres developed around a single issue. Scholars 
had to face the question of the provenance of hagiographical texts, namely 
whether they were associated with earlier or contemporary forms of pagan and 
Jewish literature or could be regarded as autonomous works of purely Christian 
inspiration. This question related to both the early Christian texts (such as the 
Gospels, the Apocrypha and the Passions) and the saints' Lives exemplified by the 
vita Antonii. It is widely acknowledged today that there was considerable interplay 
between the Christian, pagan and Jewish late antique biographies and a shared 
narrative discourse (discours hagiographique) on the fashion in which a holy man 
was presented. This discussion is not yet over but it is now being carried on in more 
moderate terms than before." 


Hagiography as a Genre 


More often than not, we refer to the hagiographical genre or to hagiography in 
general. Yetitis questionable ifthe Byzantines perceived the corpus of hagiographical 
texts as a separate literary category, and for two reasons: a. Hagiographical texts, 





? See Hegel, ‘Literary Aspects of Greek Byzantine Hagiography: a Bibliographical 


Survey’. 

3 Cf the points made by Efthymiadis in ‘Introduction’, in ARCBH I, 4-7. 

# Van Uytfanghe, ‘L’hagiographie: un «genre» chrétien ou antique tardif?', 170-9. Н. 
Delehaye, the pioneer of Byzantine hagiographical studies, risked being anathematised on 
account of his research into hagiographical genres. In fact, during the interwar period, the 
question stirred such controversy that a papal bull was circulated on the subject of literary 
genres in hagiographical texts. 
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in the sense of all texts which offer information on saints, as a whole constitute an 
assortment of works of miscellaneous and sometimes non-literary content such as, 
for instance, the documents on/by St Christodoulos of Patmos (BHG 307 and 308). 
This is a very large and vague category in which the common factor is that, in one 
way or another, each deals with a particular saint. b. The Byzantines did not make 
any distinction as to what was hagiographical and what was not; they lived in an 
integrated, cohesive world where little or no distinction was made between the 
religious and the secular element. This cohesion is observable also in the literary 
sphere. Very often classifying works under the label of ‘secular’ or of ‘theological’ 
literature is the result of a deliberate choice following modern criteria. Thus, 
‘real’ funeral orations are regarded as works of secular literature whereas those 
including miracle narrations are relegated to the religious sphere.? This has led to 
a confusion which affects the unity of an author's identity as well as the coherence 
of a culture. The work of John Geometres, a significant writer of the second half of 
the tenth century, can be properly discussed in its entirety only if one takes into 
account the rhetorical exercises, epigrams, his four-line poems and hagiographical 
verse. The fourteenth-century scholar Nikephoros Gregoras is another case in 
point. And the same is true for the manuscript tradition of texts; Vaticanus gr. 676 
(eleventh century) is the most significant witness to the literary output of John 
Mauropous as it transmits, on the one hand, his epigrams and letters and, on 
the other, his hagiographical orations and the Life of Dorotheos (BHG 565).° In the 
collected, rhetorical works of Theodore Metochites (as in Vindobonensis phil. gr. 95) 
put together by the author, we find not only enkomia for saints but also a Eulogy to 
Constantinople together with other ‘secular’ works.’ In short, the practice followed 
by Byzantine authors clearly shows that distinctions must be made in studying the 
corpus of hagiographical texts and that it is pointless to speak indiscriminately of 
the ‘hagiographical genre’ or use the term vita or Life to characterise a variety of 
literary forms, despite the fact that this term is sometimes combined with the word 
enkomion (see below). 

The various literary genres to be dealt with here are primarily determined on a 
thematic and morphological basis.’ Their main theme, which accounts for their joint 





5 See below the discussion of encomium. 
6 SeeKarpozilos, EvupoAnotnueAétn tov piov xai tov Epyov tov Iwavvn Mevpónoóoc, 


135-7. 

7 See Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, 
202-04. 

8 Only some of the genres discussed here are mentioned in Kazhdan and Talbot's 
entry ‘Hagiography’ in the ODB 897: ‘Three major types of hagiography existed already 
in the early centuries of the empire: martyrion ..., vita..., and apophthegmata patrum... 
probably by the 7th c. the description of posthumous miracles was established as a separate 
type’. Elsewhere Kazhdan (‘Hagiographie’) mentions: 1. Life, 2. Passio, 3. Apophthegmata, 
Synaxarion, etc. 4. Translation and 5. Narration of miracles. 
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presentation in what follows, is the exploits of their hero, the saint.’ To a certain 
extent, text and saint shape each other, having a dialectical relationship: a text 
usually relies on the existence of a recognised saint, but at the same time it promotes 
his/her recognition. At least in the Palaiologan period, a saint's official recognition 
relied on the existence of a hagiographical text. Different hagiographical genres 
illustrate the different elements that make up the holiness of a man or a woman. 
Thus the anonymous author of the Life of the Empress Theophano (BHG 1794), which 
was written in the early tenth century, is ordered in a dream to compose a canon in 
her honour. Still in his dream the author retorts to his commissioner: "Well, on what 
basis shall I praise her exploits? She can neither exhibit the path of asceticism nor 
the struggle of a martyr or miracles to enable me to say or write something'. These 
elements form the material upon which hymnographers or hagiographers are 
dependent; and, by and large, they correspond to the three distinctive categories of 
hagiography simply on the grounds of their theme: Life (vita), Martyrdom (Passio) 
and Account-Narration of miracles. All three of them are clearly by-products of 
the Christian culture and, for all their dependence on other non-Christian genres 
(especially the Life), they constitute literary novelties. For this reason and on account 
of their close interrelationship and the substance of sainthood at their core, they are 
the hagiographical genres par excellence. In addition, together with the enkomion 
and the hagiographical text of liturgical poetry, they form the majority of texts. 
There were, however, other, rarer forms of texts, stemming from a blend of sub- 
genres such as, for instance, a mixture of the Life and the enkomion, or subgenres 
which did not involve only hagiographical themes. 


Passio 


This subgenre, also termed ‘(spiritual) struggle’ (&ӨАтүсїс ог, at times, &OAoc or 
ayavec) is clearly defined by its very content and invariable structure." A Passio 
relates the violent death of a person put to death because he/she confesses his/her 
Christian faith. The format usually includes three elements: a setting in the age 
of a pagan or non-Christian ruler who persecutes Christians, a debate between 
the saint and the pagan judge or ruler couched in a dialogical form (sentence- 
apology), a detailed and naturalistic description of his ordeals.” In some instances 
the basic biographical elements of the martyr (origin/parents) are introduced as the 





? From an analysis of the various genres it emerges that both the apostles and the 


holy figures of the Old Testament (like Daniel) enjoyed special status. See chapter on the 
hypomnema below. 

10 Talbot, Faith Healing in Late Byzantium, 21-30; Macrides, ‘Saints and Sainthood in the 
Early Palaiologan Period’. 

1 Note that the comparison of the saints with athletes takes its inspiration from St 
Paul's epistles (Phil. 3: 13-14; Eph. 6: 11-17). 

7? See Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires; Constantinou, Female 
Corporeal Performances; and Detoraki, ‘Greek Passions of Martyrs in Byzantium', this volume. 
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foreground to his martyrdom. That this category of texts occupies a central place 
among hagiographical genres is revealed in the Metaphrastic Menologion where 78 
out of the 148 texts are Passions.” 


Life (vita) 


A saint's biography is the biographical and at the same time narrative, genre of 
Byzantine literature par excellence and has at times influenced other narrative 
genres such as the novel, the autobiography, or the historiography." Whereas a 
Passio is directly linked to and concerned with the primary route to sanctification, 
ie. the saint's sacrifice for Christ's sake, a vita treats the life of a person who 
reaches sainthood not by means of death, but by his/her way of life, of their life in 
Christ. This is best illustrated in the common expression Life and Conduct (Pios kat 
rtoAtxeía) to be found in the title of these works and which could be also rendered 
as Biographical data and way of life. Generally speaking, it could be maintained that 
a Life should be thematically defined as a biography which extends from a saint's 
birth to death in a linear narrative. In accordance with the social status, the gender 
or the type of saint, several subdivisions of Lives have been proposed. Given that 
the holy hermit or monk is the most common type of saint, even a patriarch's 
vita has been considered a biographical subgenre, likewise vitae which feature a 
particular type of ascetic such as the stylite or the holy fool for Christ. Recently, 
another categorisation has been attempted on the basis of gender; thus, a vita could 
be characterised as female (in opposition to male), and, in turn, be subjected to 
further categorisation on the basis of the way a saintly woman is sanctified: as a 
martyr, a harlot, a spouse, a mother or a cross-dresser.'? 

A Life belongs to the larger textual category, that of the narrative which may 
unfold as a romance, a historical or autobiographical account, etc. Whereas the 
term Pioc appears exclusively in the title (when the same term is used in the 
text itself, it almost always has the meaning life), а hagiographer would refer 
to his text as óu]yrjoic (account, story), while the term duyynua would usually 
denote a particular episode in the Life. It seems that in the beginning, before being 
established as a distinct literary genre, a saint's Life was taken as a special narrative 
form, which was marked by linguistic simplicity and detailed presentation." It is 





? See Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 173—204. 


See Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance, 45; Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen 
in Byzanz, 155-8. 

15 For all these categorisations see Efthymiadis, The Life of the Patriarch Tarasios, 3-6; 
Delehaye, Les saints stylites; Ivanov, Holy Fools in Byzantium and Beyond; and Constantinou, 
Female Corporeal Performances. 

16 Asa literary term it is used, for instance, by Symeon Metaphrastes in the preamble to 
the Life of Sampson the Xenodochos (ВНС 1615 — 280A). 

17 See Rapp, ‘Storytelling as Spiritual Communication in Early Greek Hagiography: 
The Use of Diegesis'. 
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characteristic that the two most ancient Lives, those of St Antony (BHG 140) and 
St Makrina (BHG 1012), appear to be Letters, but this is just the wrapper enclosing 
the narrative proper. By the same token, collective biographies dating from 
the first half of the fifth century such as the Historia monachorum in Egypto, the 
Historia Lausiaca and the Philotheos Historia emphasise that they are in the nature 
of an account, which, more often than not, suggests an antithesis to the enkomion 
(see below). The term dujynots (and its cognate óu]yeioO0au) remained throughout 
the Byzantine period the key word by which hagiographers referred to their texts 
and the writing process. Other terms which appear to denote a written text are 
cvyypadr, or ovyypauua (e.g. Atti ovyyeadny — vita of Peter of Atroa ВНС 2364, 
p. 675),? and the verb ovyypadopat (used by Niketas of Amnia in the vita Philareti, 
v. 901). Accordingly, titles include the name of the writer (who, provided that he is 
known, is mentioned first in the genitive case), associating the generic qualification 
of the text with the expression ‘ouveyeadn dé Taga’ or the passive aorist participle 
‘соүүоафёу паоё”. 

After а proem where as а rule the author stresses the edifying character of the 
text, there follows the Life proper.” The Life sets down the biography of a saint in 
a linear account and in chronological order.” As for the biographical data, the Life 
aims to present it as fully as possible, in the sense that it commences with the saint's 
birth (or in a holy monk’s case often with his flight from the world) and ends with 
his/her death.? The account may start with the native land/city, with the saint's 
parents or with his/her childhood [e.g. tov Віоу ёк rtouóó0ev óu]yrjcacOau — vita 
Pachomii 2 (27); Eleusios/George, vita of Theodore of Sykeon, 19]. 

The structure of most monastic biographies is directly linked with the place 
where the saint lived and operated, as well as his/her journeys to other places. 
Settling in a certain place is often followed by the foundation of a monastery. In 
addition to place, time is another significant parameter in saints' Lives. Absolute 
dates are rare, but the same is not true as regards references to the saint's age 
if it can be related to important events. As well as the date of birth, another 
chronological reference point can be the year the saint renounced the world (see 





18 [n the vita Antonii the characterisation 'éruovoA(] already appears in the title: 


'AOavaoítov &oxieruoxórtov AAe&avóosg(ac éruotoAr| тоос тоос èv TH £évr] HOVAXOÙS 
megl TOV Bíov тоо ракаоіоу Avtwviov tov ueyáAov', whereas in the Life of Makrina the 
term appears in the introductory first sentence: “То uév eióoc тоо pipA(ov ... ётиотолЛт civar 
бокї... 

19 бее also the remarks of Dagron, Vie et miracles de sainte Thècle, 169, п. 3; апа Maraval, 
Grégoire de Nysse. Vie de sainte Macrine, 137, n. 2. 

? There are Lives not introduced with a proem, such as the vita Philareti by Niketas of 
Amnia (ВНС 15112). 

2 The Byzantine term which, however, occurs only rarely, is ^ka0' cigudv’; see Enkomion 
of Arsenios 246°? (= 849D); Gregory, vita of Romylos, 146, 530, 717; Makarios Makres, vita of 
Maximos Kausokalybites, 2 (14130). 

2 For instance, Niketas David Paphlagon uses the expression ‘from beginning to end’ 
(vita Ignatii, ed. Smithies, Duffy, 2-3). 
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e.g. Life of loannikios, Life of Gregory Palamas).? The same holds true for the length of 
their sojourn in a place. Together with the basic stages in their life, chronological 
data of this kind would be repeated in the form of a condensed biographical sketch 
inserted in the conclusion of the Life, thereby emphasising their crucial role in the 
structure of the narrative." The usual theme (chiefly wanderings from one place to 
another) and this biographical sketch constitute common features of many Lives of 
holy ascetics, thus pointing to a distinctive sub-category of saint's Life.” 

For all its looseness, the chronological framework, consisting as it does of 
significant landmarks in the life of the saint followed by some indication as 
to when this or that occurred, is a basic element of a Life. Isolated episodes are 
integrated into this biographical structure in a rather loose sequence, often marked 
as numbered chapters in editions. In essence, these are full-length, autonomous 
stories which are derived from the oral tradition and are introduced with standard 
expressions.” Even in elaborately worded vitae, these stories are set as autonomous 
entities and are designated as such by the author's own words." These episodes 
illustrate the saint's modus vivendi, or what one might say corresponds to the 
noAteia in the vita’s heading, whereas the biographical framework points to 
the Bíoc proper. In the vita Antonii (BHG 140) stories are inserted in between the 
chronological landmarks. As noted as early as the fourth century by Gregory of 
Nazianzos, Athanasios was writing a ‘lesson’, a form of instruction (ddaokaAia), 
on the regulation of monastic-ascetic life, because chapters 16-43 (i.e. one third of 
the whole text) are no more than admonitions on the ascetic life with a focus on 
the struggle with demons. Apart from that, Athanasios' text is presented as a letter, 
which far exceeds the usual length. Both the sections which correspond to the vita 
proper and the episodes corresponding to the noAteia bear the signs of a new 
genre which had not yet been established as such. The vita Antonii contributed to 
shaping those vitae which later took above all the form of the Bíoc xai rtoAuceía. 
As a model text it had an impact on later hagiography. However, it was probably 
the Life of Euthymios (BHG 647) and that of Sabas (BHG 1608), written by Cyril of 
Skythopolis in the mid-sixth century, which were to exert the most influence on 





23 For the saint's stages in life in relation to their age, see Kiousopoulou, Xpóvoc xai 


nAtkiec отт) ВоСаутіут) Kowwvia, 46-58. 

^ For instance, vita of Alypios, 24 (p. 186253); vita of Daniel the Stylite 101 (p. 9%”); 
Theodore the Stoudite, Enkomion of Arsenios 259% (cols 876C-877A), vita of Antony the 
Younger 44 (p. 216'**), vita of Loukas the Younger 99 (p. 188-9). 

5 Equally characteristic is the short description given of the physical appearance of 
the saint towards the conclusion of the vita: e.g. vita Antonii 933, vita of Euthymios 40 (ed. 
Schwartz, 5912), Cf. also Theodore the Stoudite, Enkomion of Arsenios, 259° (col 876C). 

26% E.g. vita of Euthymios 21 (ed. Schwartz, p. 3413): ‘Omyovvto ... Aéyovtec’. This precise 
case refers to a story related by the companions of Euthymios to abba Kyriakos, one of 
Cyril’s main informants. The story is reproduced as a narration of Kyriakos who, however, 
retains the first-person account of Euthymios’ companions. 

7 See Symeon Metaphrastes’ vita of John Chrysostom (ВНС 875), 1056B and 1064B; 
‘E0éAw dE Kai ÉTEQOV TECTVEtVaL óu]ynpa...', Nikephoros, vita of Antony Kauleas 12 (ed. 
Leone, 520). 
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later hagiography. The narratives of these Lives are marked by a clear biographical 
structure, uninterrupted by the extensive moral teachings we find in the vita Antonii, 
and were not couched in letter form. In Cyril's works the biography of the saintly 
monk which would prevail in later hagiographical output has been moulded in its 
totality.” From the above it may also have become obvious that, especially when 
compared to a modern biography, a Life merely provides a biographical sketch of 
the holy man/woman, made up of fragments. As a result, no Byzantine vita can 
claim to have covered the whole course of a saint's life, but only parts thereof; for 
a span of 10 or 20 years not more than a single episode may be related (see Life of 
Loukas the Younger 43-44 and Athanasios' vita Antonii 13 respectively). 

In some cases a Life may consist of isolated biographical episodes loosely 
interconnected. A series of independent stories follows the brief presentation of a 
saint's life until he/she takes personal action. This is pushed to the limit in the case 
of the text dedicated to St Arsenios by Theodore the Stoudite (BHG 169), which in 
the title and elsewhere appears as an enkomion, but has many features characteristic 
of a vita. Without adding anything, the author cites the Apophthegmata of, or about, 
Arsenios as transmitted in the so-called alphabetical collection of the Desert Fathers. 
In Theodore's words, loose parts were connected by means of a ‘seamless narration’ 
(bu аоойфоо óu]yrjcecc).? It is precisely in this ‘interweaving’ or unification of 
two structural elements, the integration of episodes into a biographical skeleton 
which results in a fluid narrative, that the hagiographer's talent is revealed. This is, 
after all, the essence of a 'good' narrative. 

Usually the narrator puts the episodes together using formulas of transition. As 
in collections of edifying stories, each episode is introduced with one such formula, 
e.g. ‘one day’ (èv pu тоу rjueoov — or some other vague chronological indication). 
Authorial interventions in the text flesh out the narrative structure: thus the author 
reminds his audience of a previous incident ('as we said before', etc.), underscores 
precise episodes (‘I would like to refer to such-and-such a case’) or digressions (‘let 
us now return to our topic’), thereby cementing the coherence of his narrative. Such 
elements are not in evidence in the enkomion, and the same holds true with regard 
to an author's autobiographical references, which by and large are absent from an 
enkomion. 





28 Its impact may have been due to the importance of the Lavra of St Sabas in Palestine 
P y P 


as a centre of pilgrimage during the Byzantine era. 

29 Theodore the Stoudite, Enkomion of Arsenios, 24623-7 (col 849C): ‘боа dé ёк тоу 
TLEQL AVTOV TLEQLKEKOUMEVWC гіотиёуоу &vaAeyópevor ei кої óux AQQAPOU Óu]yrjoeoc, 
tic отОнутоту déoovtec kai торта oiove( OUVUPAIVOVTES xai ёк TOUTWV TAIC 
aKoAovGoig évvoiaic éoO’ Ste тоооӨт]ктүу поюоргуо: KAO’ eiouóv, TELQATOUEDA TOV 
piov àrnaçrtioao0ar. The reading of codex B (àoocdov) is preferable to that of codex M 
(&үоафор). 
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Translation 


The focus/locus par excellence of a saint’s cult is his/her tomb whence he/she 
continues to mediate for the benefit of the faithful. If his/her death occurred 
somewhere other than where his/her relics were deposited, the transferral 
(translatio) of his coffin or relic was a noteworthy event which deserved to be 
related in a separate text [e.g. Niketas Paphlagon's Translation of the relics of St John 
Chrysostom (ВНС 877h апа 878m),” or the Narration on the translation of the holy relic 
of St Theodora of Thessalonike (BHG 1739)]. A translation of relics may also occasion 
the production of a Aóyoc, i.e. an enkomion.*! 


Narrations of and Collections of Miracles 


The miracles performed by the saint in his/her lifetime are introduced as episodes 
in his/her vita. More often than not, posthumous miracles follow the Life proper 
as a distinctive entity but still a part of it. The text as a whole usually bears the 
title ‘Life and conduct and partial narration of miracles’ (see below). By contrast, 
the Narrations of miracles constitute independent collections of a saint's miracles, 
usually performed post mortem. 


Apophthegmata (Sayings) 


This category only applies to the so-called Apophthegmata Patrum, which was a 
very popular read in the Byzantine era. They are collections of short texts of which 
some are real apophthegmata, i.e. pithy sayings from the mouth of an ascetic of the 
Egyptian desert. Nonetheless, each saying is usually inserted in relation to the 
circumstances in which it was pronounced, thereby assuming the dimensions of a 
short narration which culminates in the saint's wise words. On account of the oral 
material on which many hagiographers based their writings an apophthegma, when 
taken out of a collection, may function as a nucleus around which several episodes 
(narrations) can develop. This is the case in many Lives of saints, especially those of 
ascetics. The Apophthegmata Patrum have come down to us in two redactions: the 
first and oldest is thematic, the second is alphabetical, grouping its apophthegmata 
around the figure of a hermit. By so doing, it serves a biographical purpose too, 
since in some cases what derives from a collection of sayings is both a picture of the 
hermit's personality and elements of his/her biography. The aforementioned Life of 
Arsenios by Theodore the Stoudite is merely a citation of Arsenios' apophthegmata 
transmitted in the alphabetical collections. 





% SeeHinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz, 171-7. 


Taft and Kazhdan, ODB 1781, speak of ‘the sermon on translation’ as ‘a special 
literary genre’. 
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Edifying Stories 


These short accounts of edifying content can be classified, from a modern viewpoint, 
under the category of short stories or even of novelle (in the Herodotean sense).? 
Their protagonist is usually a holy man or a pious Christian.? Like the apophthegma, 
the edifying story reflects the orality of many hagiographical texts. The 'accounts' 
referred to in many cases as the prime material underpinning the writing of a vita 
or an enkomion were edifying stories which circulated orally until they inspired a 
particular hagiographer.?' Sometimes these accounts appear in a Life as distinctive 
episodes inserted by the author. Apart from that, they may survive independently 
or in collections. 


Collective Biographies 


Collections of stories such as the anonymous Historia monachorum in Aegypto, the 
Historia Lausiaca of Palladios, the Philotheos Historia of Theodoret of Cyrrhus and 
the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos were popular reading matter with a rich 
manuscript tradition in the Byzantine period. The first three collections consist of 
short portraits of holy men and women about whom the author testifies to having 
personal experience or relates stories handed down to him. These were usually 
derived from travelling around the monastic centres of the period. The accounts 
do not aim to be fully fledged biographies but rather a selection of noteworthy 
episodes which give a picture of a saint's virtues. As Theodoret puts it: ‘ОЛ(үа тоу 
ÉKAOTO pepuouévov À] rtenoayuévov óu]yrjopevou Kai OLA тоу oACycv тоо 
поутос píou TOV XAEAKTHEA, rtagaóg(&avrec' (Philotheos Historia, 8). Theodoret 
is the only writer whose portraits derived not from his travels but from personal 
acquaintance with holy men and women living in the surroundings of his bishopric. 

Moreover, these collections diverge in terms of internal coherence. The stories 
which make up the Historia monachorum loosely follow one another, the presence 
of the anonymous author scarcely serving to make them cohesive. Nonetheless, as 
a whole these stories piece together the picture of an ideal life.” On the other hand, 
while both the Historia Lausiaca and the Philotheos Historia are linked together by 
the figures which they portray and the author/narrator, the Spiritual Meadow has 





? See van Uytfanghe, ‘Heiligenverehrung II (Hagiographie)’, 171; and Ljubarskij, 


‘George the Monk as a Short-Story Writer’. See generally on this genre Wortley, ‘The Genre 
of the Spiritually Beneficial Tale'. 

% For cases where the main hero is a pious Christian, see e.g. Wortley, Les récits édifiants 
de Paul, évêque de Monembasie, et d'autres auteurs; and Efthymiadis, ‘Living in a City and Living 
in a Scetis: The Dream of Eustathios the Banker'. 

* See the case of the Life of St Mary of Egypt, which must be derived from an edifying 
story: Flusin, ‘Le serviteur caché ou le saint sans existence’. 

35 See Cox Miller, ‘Strategies of Representation in Collective Biography’. 
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not even a partially biographical character, being rather a collection of isolated 
edifying stories.” 

Indicative of the similar way of reception which the Historia Lausiaca, the 
Spiritual Meadow as well as the Apophthegmata Patrum underwent, is the fact that 
in manuscript tradition the same titles were used for all three collections, namely 
primarily үғооутікбу, Tateeucdv, Ae~uwvagtov and (véoc) TaQadetoos.” 


Acts (IIpá£eic) 


This term exclusively denotes the biographies of apostles by analogy to the Acts 
of the Apostles in the New Testament. Exceptionally, it is also used for saints who 
are regarded as 'equal to the apostles', St Thekla being the prime example. It is 
interesting to note the emblematic declaration at the beginning of the preface 
(лроӨгоріа) to St Thekla's Acts (ВНС 1711) where the hagiographer says: ‘totogia 
uèv TO TOVNOEV ULV тоото oúvyyoauua Kai TAaAALWV EQywv ou]yroic...' (Prol. 
1-2). This declaration highlights the character of the ‘account’ (óurjyrioic) as much 
as the close relationship between the Acts and history, which is also seen in the 
hypomnema (see below). 


Categories of Texts Which Are not Exclusively Hagiographic 


The Short Liturgical Forms 


The cult of saints required that texts be produced for the church services destined 
for their commemoration. These texts were the kontakion and the kanon, or the 
akolouthia, well-known literary forms which, in most cases, thematically were 
based on a hagiographical prose text, a vita or an enkomion.* The author of the Life 
of St Theophano, however, first composed a kanon and then a Life (BHG 1794 — ch. 30). 


Non Liturgical Forms 


Apart from being the hero of liturgical poems, the saint could be the subject of 
various other poetic texts which had no precise liturgical purpose. These texts were 





36 More details in Hinterberger, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer and his Text’, this 


volume. 

% See Hinterberger, ‘Probleme der Texterstellung der Apophthegmata Patrum’, 25-9. 

38 See the entries ‘Hymnography’, ‘Kanon’ and ‘Kontakion’ in ODB 960-61, 1102 and 
1148 respectively. 
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metrical adaptations of hagiographical material and are discussed in a separate 
chapter in this volume. 


Hypomnema 


A relatively rare form of hagiographical text is the hypomnema, though it occupies a 
distinctive place in the Metaphrastic Menologion where, except for a hypomnema on the 
translation of relics of John Chrysostom, it is used exclusively for the biographies of 
theapostles (and somesaintly Old Testamentfigures such as Daniel). Recentattempts 
to define this rather puzzling textual form have led to the conclusion that in the 
Metaphrastic Menologion the hypomnema relates to the biographical substantiation of 
the apostles as they appear in the Gospels.” With the exception of the Metaphrastic 
Menologion, the hypomnema is rarely encountered. Its resemblance to the vita is 
evident but for the Byzantines it must have represented something different. At any 
rate, a hypomnema is a rather concise and dry text which aims merely to transmit 
biographical information without any literary pretensions. It is important to note 
that, on the one hand, the /nypomnema is explicitly differentiated from the enkomion“? 
and, on the other, it declares its affinity with history: Yróuvnua kað’ iotogiav 
tHS AOAOEWS тоо aylov ueyaAouóéorvooc HA(a тоо Моро (ВНС 578-579) and 
“. €v loxooíac Aóyw diaAccoueOa...’, an expression encountered in the proem 
of the hypomnema to St Luke (BHG 991). The relationship with historiography is 
clear in John of Damascus’ /typomnema to St Artemios (ВНС 170-1712). For the most 
part this text is a compilation of excerpts from historiographical works; its purpose 
is simply the collection of biographical data and general information about the 
saint's life and martyrdom. Equally revealing in respect of the close relationship 
between the hypomnema and history is the title of Symeon Metaphrastes' account 
of the translation of the relics of St John Chrysostom: únóuvnua тотоу iotoqiac 
ke&paAaucooouc éréxov ... (ВНС 877 - p. 474). 


Enkomion or Logos 


The enkomion is an ancient literary form whose purpose is to praise a distinguished 
person, in this case a saint. That enkomia produced in the period from the fifth 
to the eleventh century were limited to saints and to funeral orations reflects the 
Byzantine mentality, which came to dislike eulogies on account of the envy they 
aroused. From the eleventh century onwards enkomia began once again to be 
written for living persons too, but mostly emperors and patriarchs.“ 

A saint's enkomion often bears the title Aóyoc eic tóv .... This kind of title was in 
use particularly in enkomia produced in late antiquity and again in the Palaiologan 





9 Schiffer, ^Yróuvrua als Bezeichnung hagiographischer Texte’. 


40 Schiffer, ‘ibid’, 400-401 and 405. 
^ See ODB 700-01 (‘Enkomion’). 
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era (see, for example, Gregory of Nyssa's Aóyoc eic tov l'pnyépiov Өаъџатоорубу 
or Constantine Akropolites’ Aóyoc гіс tov aytov Toávvmv tov EAeñuova tov véov). 
By and large, a saint's enkomion is so hard to distinguish from the sermon on a saint 
that any attempt at distinction is redundant.? 

The guidelines which shaped the enkomion as a genre were set down by the 
theorists of rhetoric in late antiquity.? To a large extent, the Byzantines followed 
their specifications, especially those formulated by Pseudo-Menander. In theory, 
between his preamble and his epilogue an encomiast ought to go through a series 
of such (possible) thematic entities as native land/city, ethnicity, family/ancestry/ 
kin (genos), birth, character, raising, education, habits, acts, questions of fate and/or 
life career, and synkrisis, i.e. the comparison of the subject with classical paradigms. 
These were the topoi for locating elements of praise. This pattern was not mandatory 
as some of its steps could be left out. Aside from this strict thematic structure, enkomia 
were characterised by their rhetorical style, the use of rhetorical instruments such 
as questions, tropes, etc. The great Christian rhetors of the fourth century - chiefly 
the Cappadocians (Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzos and Gregory of Nyssa) 
- re-adapted the ancient enkomion to the Christian spirit, especially by rejecting 
the significance of themes like the native land/city, the ethnicity and the family/ 
ancestry/kin (genos), on the grounds that a saint had to be commended for his/ 
her achievements alone. Structural changes in the Christian enkomion affected its 
introductory passages. These explicit changes were made by means of polemic as 
Christian rhetors juxtaposed the ‘law or laws of the enkomion’ (‘ёүкоріоу vópov' 
or 'vóuouc éykœuiov’) to ‘our law’ (“рётгооу vouov’).“ Furthermore, the four 
ancient cardinal virtues were either replaced or joined by the Christian ones, and 
in the synkrisis the saint was compared more frequently with outstanding figures 
from the scriptures rather than with those from antiquity. 

The enkomia of the Church Fathers became models to be imitated, and exerted 
much influence on the composition of hagiographical enkomia at least as much 
as the inherited theory which, interestingly, was barely influenced by Christian 
ideology.“ Subjects of praise for the Fathers were, on the one hand, the martyrs, 
and, on the other, influential figures who had excelled in the defence and expansion 
of Christianity, mostly theologians and bishops. Methodologically, no distinction 
can be detected in the texts themselves between one type of saint and another.“ 
Works which exerted considerable influence on writers of succeeding generations 
were the Logos on Gregory the Wonderworker (Thaumaturgus) by Gregory of Nyssa 
(BHG 715) and the Funeral Oration for Basil by Gregory of Nazianzos (BHG 245). 





? Cf. also Flusin, ‘L'empereur hagiographe', 32 and n. 10. 


See the comprehensive study by Pernot, La rhétorique de l'éloge dans le monde gréco- 
romain. See also Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos, 402—04. 

^ See eg. St Basil's Enkomion of St Mamas, 592A; see also Schiffer, ‘Aussagen 
byzantinischer hagiographischer Autoren zur rhetorischen Theorie über die Abfassung von 
Enkomien’, 97. 

^ See Kustas, ‘Rhetoric and the Holy Spirit’. 

4 Pace Payr, ‘Enkomion’, 338-42. 
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Along with the latter's Enkomion to St Athanasios (BHG 186), these exquisite pieces 
of rhetoric had a strong impact not only on enkomia, but also on other biographical 
forms, e.g. on the biographies of saintly patriarchs and bishops. This general impact 
on biographical writing became all the more recognisable in the post-iconoclastic 
era and later when hagiography was ideologically and stylistically upgraded." The 
most productive hagiographers were those who almost exclusively penned enkomia 
(for instance, Niketas Paphlagon and Constantine Akropolites).* 

The Christian enkomia of the Cappadocian Fathers categorically depart from the 
pagan enkomion and its theory-based and predetermined content. In his Enkomion 
to St Mamas (BHG 1020 — 592A) St Basil claimed that qualities which distinguished 
others were meaningless in relation to the Christian life, by which he meant such 
topoi of the classical enkomion as the native land or city and the family/ancestry/kin 
(genos), but also all wealth and glory. In the case of the above-mentioned enkomion 
thematic elements are in fact omitted, whereas in other texts such as, for instance, 
Gregory of Nyssa's Enkomion to Gregory the Wonderworker this omission is simply 
due to the rhetorical figure of praeteritio (BHG 715 — chs. 4-6). Be that as it may, 
and despite any Christian condemnation of the old pagan model, in either case the 
Christian enkomia were a variation on and a continuation of the pagan ones. It must 
be noted that the emphatic way in which St Basil distanced himself from the earlier 
tradition, which was typical of the conflict between the Christian litterati and their 
pagan counterparts, only concerns the form's thematic essence and content, not its 
rhetorical style. In short, this expressed antithesis between the Christian and the 
pagan enkomion involves a transitional phase when a new kind of enkomion was 
being established, in order to support a new ideology. 

Authorsofenkomia refer to them in their texts using terms like £ykopiov, evnuia, 
or értatvoc and cognate verbs, without apparently explicitly distinguishing the 
different forms of enkomion defined by ancient theory. This is contrary to the 
modern tendency in scholarship to identify texts using precise terms. ? 

Enkomia were meant to be delivered on the saint's feast day, his/her panegyris, 
and therefore they have a clearly festive character.” Unlike the saints’ Lives which 





"7 See Hagel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 51-3. 


For the affinity of the enkomion with the Life, their overlappings and differences, see 
below, pp. 43-9. 

? See, e.g. Mossay, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 20-23, 110, n. 1. The general term 
enkomion encompasses the plain enkomion, the funeral oration, the basilikos logos and the 
eulogy. Each type has its particularities, yet it is not always possible to classify a text under 
one category or the other. In theory too classification is hard; according to Pseudo-Menander 
(third c. CE), a funeral orationis pronounced long after the death of the person being honoured, 
this is why it should not include any expression of mourning or consolation. In essence, it 
is a ‘pure’ enkomion (Ps.-Menander, Peri epideiktikon П 11 [419, 2], ed. Russell, Wilson, 172: 
‘éTutadiog каӨаобу otv éyKwLOV’). Since texts do not always explicitly denote their 
generic character (especially if the title is something like Aóyoc eic ...) most modern editions 
of the enkomia of the Church Fathers are preceded by an extensive discussion of the literary 


genre to which the text might belong. 
50 


48 


On panegyreis in Byzantium, see Vryonis, ‘The Panegyris of the Byzantine Saint’. 
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could be read out on occasions other than a panegyris. This is why in the bibliography 
we often find the term 'panegyric-panégyrique' instead of enkomion. References to 
the panegyris, i.e. the audience which has gathered in order to celebrate the saint, 
in the preamble and elsewhere are often one of its characteristics, and writers 
like Theodore the Stoudite and Neophytos the Recluse compiled their enkomia 
into а navnyvpixÌ BiBAoc. It is not an enkomion's aim to provide full biographical 
information (even by the standards of the age). A full account is expected from the 
iotopia and the vita (e.g. Gregory of Nazianzos, Enkomion of Athanasios, 5'*).°! 
Hagiographical enkomia were not a sub-category of enkomia in general. No 
such distinction was ever made in Byzantium and this is best illustrated in the 
collections of a single author's rhetorical works where hagiographical enkomia are 
placed side by side with non hagiographical ones. As a matter of fact, a distinction 
between secular and hagiographical enkomia was meaningless for the Byzantines 
and, if imposed, would distort the Byzantine reality of these works' production 
and reception.” For instance, Michael Psellos’ Funeral Oration for Nicholas of the 
Monastery of the Beautiful Source (Qeata Tiny) on Mt Olympos (ВНС 2313) is a 
funeral oration which conforms to ancient theory, but is enriched with the miracles 
of its subject. The Byzantines creatively adapted an inherited theory to their new 
perceptions, according to which saints were the ideal men. On the other hand, the 
very notion of sanctity was not always clear and thus cannot be a criterion for the 
generic classification of a text as hagiography. Michael Psellos portrays his mother 
as a female saint, but, lacking the authority of a Gregory of Nazianzos or a Gregory 
of Nyssa, he 'failed' to proclaim his mother a saint officially and the text dedicated 
to her a piece of hagiography.? Taking things a step further it should also be noted 
that, no matter how closely the structure of a hagiographical text matches the 
theoretical specifications laid down for the ancient enkomion (whatever form this 
might take), this alone does not give it a secular character.^' Such an interpretation 
would overlook the fact that in Byzantium there were not two different spheres, 
the secular and the religious, and would entail a dichotomy inconceivable to the 
medieval world. The blending of two seemingly different elements, the pagan 
aspect and the Christian content, is the rule rather than the exception in Byzantium. 





? For the hagiographic enkomion's features, see Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting 


and Canonization, 22. 

? See pace Sideras, Die byzantinischen Grabreden, 55. On the Funeral Oration as a special 
form of enkomion, see Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos, 379-82. 

5 Gregory of Nyssa too, in his Funeral Oration to Empress Placilla (ВНС 1548 - CPG 
3182), presents her as a saint; see Payr, ‘Enkomion’, 342. 

* See pace Vinson, ‘Rhetoric and Writing Strategies in the Ninth Century’. 
For the impracticality of such an approach see e.g. the seminal study of Febvre, Le 
problème de l'incroyance au XVIème siècle. La religion de Rabelais. 


55 
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Metaphrasis and Epitome 


It is worth mentioning at this point two textual categories which do not constitute 
genres but denote a precise fashion by which extant texts could be reworked. The 
terms ётитоџшт} and џетафрасіс do not necessarily point to hagiography, nor do 
they appear always in the titles of these texts. Metaphrasis is the stylistic reworking 
of a text and is significant in relation to Byzantine hagiography particularly 
on account of the literary activity of Symeon Metaphrastes. The collection of 
reworked hagiographical texts associated with his name, the so-called Metaphrastic 
Menologion, also circulated under the name ai petaboäoetc.% As a literary 
phenomenon, however, metaphraseis were not confined to the tenth century and 
Symeon Metaphrastes. In essence, all later reworkings of hagiographical texts can 
be regarded as such.” A metaphrasis may also change the generic character of a 
text. Thus, the Metaphrastic vita of Ephrem (BHG 584) is based on an older enkomion 
attributed to Gregory of Nyssa (BHG 583), and quite a few enkomia of the Palaiologan 
period are the product of the stylistic reworking of older vitae. There even occurs 
the case where a given text in prose is switched into verse. Interestingly, in one 
such case the term uetádpaotc is used in the title.” 

Epitome, in turn, is another way of modifying a text, yet not by means of stylistic 
adaptation but by abridgment. To be sure, the former may go hand in hand with 
the latter, and characterisation is sometimes a question of which kind of reworking 
prevailed.? The term ‘èv ouvtôuw’ indicates already in the title that the text has 
been abridged: Bíoc ev ouvtôuw [e.g. Daniel the Stylite (ВНС 490e) or Theophanes 
the Confessor (ВНС 1790)], Maptvpuov £v ovvxóuo (e.g. ВНС 39, 1314, 1544). The 
abridged Menologion is made up of a whole collection of such texts.*! 





5% See e.g. Testament of Eustathios Boilas 154, ed. Lemerle, 25. On the whole question see 
Hegel, ‘Symeon Metaphrastes and the Metaphrastic Movement’, this volume. 

57 See Efthymiadis, ‘John of Sardis and the Metaphrasis of the Passio of St Nikephoros the 
Martyr’; and Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 57-9. 

58 See Hinterberger, ‘Hagiographische Metaphrasen. Einmóglicher Weg der Annäherung 
an die Literaturästhetik der frühen Palaiologenzeit’; and idem, ‘Die Konstantinsvita im 
Spaten Byzanz. Vorläufige Ergebnisse einer Gegenüberstellung palaiologenzeitlicher 
Metaphrasen'. 

59 Lackner edited a pre-metaphrastic Passio of Sts Nikandros and Hermaios entitled: 
Mexáopaocic ооу éykwuio.The editor refers to other texts bearing the title џетафраотс. 
Other examples in Efthymiadis, ‘John of Sardis and the Metaphrasis of the Passio of St 
Nikephoros the Martyr’, 28-9. For metrical texts see Demoen, ‘John Geometres' Iambic Life 
of Saint Panteleemon', 166; and de Groote, ‘Johannes Geometres' Metaphrasis of the Odes: 
Critical Edition'. 

60 See the remarks made for the shorter version of the History of George Pachymeres 
(early fourteenth century) by Failler, La version brève des Relations Historiques de Georges 
Pachymères, ХП-ХШ. 

6 See Halkin, Le ménologe impérial de Baltimore, 7-8. 
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Generic Forms in Interaction 


Sometimes different hagiographical genres merge either with each other or with 
other genres. They may be loosely combined into a larger textual whole as, for 
instance, in the form Life and Account of Miracles (Bios кої Ainynoic Oavuátwv) 
or to make up a contaminatio generum where one genre embodies the formal and 
thematic elements of the other (e.g. Bíoc тог &0A oic, Life aka struggle). We may use 
the term generic hybrids when we see different genres competing with each other in 
a single text. This hybridisation is typical of the development and destabilisation of 
the genre. This fluid situation can be recognised by the fact that a hybrid does not 
appear as a distinctive generic category under a specific title/heading. As has been 
pointed out, the Life of Synkletike (BHG 1694) and the Life of Theodora of Arta (BHG 
1736) are hagiographical hybrids. The former consists of a Life and a Collection 
of apophthegmata, whereas in the latter the Life is intertwined with the chronicle.? 
By the same token, the Life of St Cyril Phileotes (BHG 468), where the biographical 
narrative is interwoven with a florilegium, is also a hybrid. The citations of the 
florilegium are so tightly connected to the rest of the text that, if they were taken 
out, the coherence of the narrative would be adversely affected.® 

In some cases we encounter two texts of the same genre but with the one 
embedded in the other. Thus the biography of John, a repentant thief, is inserted as 
a fully fledged textual unity (chs. 3-8, pp. 188, 3-192, 18) into the Life of St Antony the 
Younger (BHG 142), John's spiritual son and disciple. In the vita of Gregory Palamas 
(BHG 718) several short biographies of the ascetics whom the saint met creep in 
[e.g. Philotheos Kokkinos, vita of Gregory Palamas 17°? (Nikodemos) and 221+ 
(Gregory Drimys)]. In a similar vein, Patriarch Kallistos presents brief biographies 
of the disciples of St Gregory of Sinai integrated into the latter's vita (ВНС 722 – chs. 
9-14). In other cases the same applies to the autobiography of the author, which 
appears as a quasi independent part of a vifa. For instance, the hagiographer Antony 
intercalates the story of his life in chs. 32-37 of the Life of St George of Choziba.“ Short 
texts of hagiographical content are inserted in historical works such as the story of 
the saintly hermit James in the Wars of Prokopios of Caesarea and the story of the 
female martyr Golindouch in the Ecumenical History of Theophylact Simocatta.” 
George the Monk includes in his Chronicle many edifying stories which he draws 





62 бее Constantinou, ‘Generic Hybrids: The ‘Life’ of Syncletica and the ‘Life’ of Theodora 


of Arta'. 

6 Mullett, ‘Literary Biography and Historical Genre in the Life of Cyril Phileotes by 
Nicholas Kataskepenos'. 

& See Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz, 171-3. 

6 Procopios of Caesarea, On Wars, I, 7, 5-11 (ed. Haury, 317-325). The episode with the 
saint, an edifying story, starts as follows: 'there was a certain Syrian man, Jacob by name, 
who practised ascetic exercise with much zeal'; and Theophylakt Simocatta, History V 12 
(еа. de Boor, 2107-2125). Prokopios relates just such an episode, but Theophylakt records а 
short but fully fledged biography, which by and large accords with the story of the saint as 
reported by Eustratios the Presbyter (BHG 700). 
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partly from the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos and which he places in a context 
unrelated to the historical events he is describing as a sort of a moralising comment 
on them.f If these are relatively brief episodes, the story of St Thomais in the so- 
called Chronicle of George Sphrantzes exemplifies a condensed vita in which the 
saint's origins and other critical landmarks of her life are referred to.” By means of 
one of her miracles, the liberation of her godson George Sphrantzes, the biography 
of the saint is linked to the main narrative, the author's autobiography. It should 
be briefly noted that the reverse phenomenon, the integration of texts which are 
not purely hagiographical in a vita, occurs as well, such as the Visions-Apocalypses 
which we encounter in the Life of Basil the Younger (BHG 264) and the Life of Andrew 
the Holy Fool (ВНС 115z).* There follows а more detailed presentation of mutual 
influences between literary genres, which shaped particular textual categories 
understood as such by the Byzantines. 


Life and Passio 


We encounter quite a few texts entitled Bioc rot Magtvetov (or with some similar 
title) which suggests a combination of a Passio with the prior history of the martyr 
or an account of a saint's life ending in martyrdom. In the former case the genre 
of Passio prevails over that of the Life as, for instance, in the Bíoc xai рарторіоу 
tov йуіоо ієроџӣрторос Aovkiavov (ВНС 997) or the Bioc xai á0Amnoic Tov óoíov 
Kai véov uápxvpoc Báxxov (ВНС 209), whereas in the latter the reverse is true, 
e.g. Віос xai noAiteia óuoAoyía te xai &8AÀnotc xov óoíov патрос rjuov Ltepavov 
тор véov тоо uaptvprjoavtoc v voic xpóvoic тор йогВоос Kwvotavtivov toù 
Копроу?џоо (ВНС 1666). A case in point is the story of Golindouch, who first 
endured martyrdom at the hands of Persian idolaters and then carried on a pious 
life among Christians [Bíoc xai toAtteia yovv á0Anoic xai dia Xpioxóv aya@vec 
тїс &yíac óotouáprvpoc I'oAwóoDx (ВНС 700)]. Sometimes, however, such a title 
underscores the living martyrdom of a saint who does not suffer a violent death at 
the hands of infidels, which is typical of a Passio. The saints who are honoured with 
this kind of hagiography distinguished themselves in ecclesiastical controversies 
for the cause of Orthodoxy [e.g. Bíoc  dOAnoic тор боіоо татрос ruov IlavAov 
tov KwvotavtivounéAewc ётиокбтоо tov duoAoyntov (ВНС 1472) and Bíoc 
тог áOAÀngoic tov èv dyiois патрос ђиоу AOavacíov ётиокото› ytvouévov 
AAeé&avópeíac (ВНС 185)] or suffered in some other way at the hands of some 
political power [(e.g. Bíoc rfcot &0A otc тою èv &yioic патрос rjuov Тууатіоо (ВНС 





% Ljubarskij, "George the Monk as a Short-Story Writer’, 259-61. 

67 See George Sphrantzes, Chronicon 18 (ed. Maisano, 469-5275). Cf. also Hinterberger, 
Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz, 336-7. None of the three aforementioned texts has an 
entry in BHG, where Golindouch is catalogued (BHG 700-702b) but not Jacob nor Thomais. 

68 See Rydén, The Life of St Andrew the Fool (ВНС 117), I, 60-62; and Baun, Tales from 
Another Byzantium. Celestial Journey and Local Community in the Medieval Greek Apocrypha, 
120-29. 
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817) and Bioc Kai політсіа Kai dywvec xov óoíov патрос NUOV Kai оролоуптоо 
MixandA npeoButépov xai ovykéAAov yeyovôtoc тойбос ТероооЛоџоу (ВНС 
1296)]. 


Life and Conduct and Detailed (or Partial) Account of Miracles (Bios 
Kai TOALTELA xai ueo Bavuátwv дитүүпохс) 


This combination consists of a mixture of two forms without the one affecting the 
other, and is one of the most frequently encountered categories of hagiographical 
text, illustrating as it does the two basic prerequisites for reckoning a holy man or a 
holy woman among the saints in the era following the persecutions: the exemplary 
life of a Christian and miracle-working, i.e. the proof that a person has become 
a recipient of divine grace. The adjective uegucóc which turns up in this context 
often denotes the in-depth and detailed presentation of miracles rather than their 
partial description.” More often than not, the miracles appear as a mere addendum 
to the Life in that they prolong the saint's activity post mortem. The emphasis and 
focus, however, remain on the first and more extensive part, the Life [e.g. Bíoc 
kai TIOALtTEia коі uepikr] Oavuátwv бийутсїс of Nikon ‘Metanoeite’ (ВНС 1366)]. 
Sometimes the Life functions as an introduction to an extensive account of miracles 
as revealed in the case of the Life of St Loukas the Stylite (BHG 2239), where the ratio 
of Life to Account of Miracles is 1 : 2. Such a disparity is apparently due to the 
much greater significance to his cult of the post mortem miraculous activity of this 
particular saint. Yet in many instances we have a combination of Life and Account 
of Miracles [e.g. the Life of Euthymios by Cyril of Skythopolis (BHG 647), or of Life, 
Translation of relics and Account of Miracles, whether or not this is recorded in the 
text's heading [e.g. the Life of Theophanes the Confessor by Patriarch Methodios (BHG 
17872) or in some part of the manuscript tradition (e.g. Bíoc, Bíoc xai rtoAvceía, 
but also Bioc xai rtoAvceía Kai uepikr] Oavpatwv diynoic Tlaxwuiov (ВНС 1396)]. 


Bios ovv èżykwuiw 


Before the blend of the two genres is discussed, the basic differences between the 
‘pure’ forms of each must be addressed. In essence, the two genres are aimed at 
different targets: Lives aspire to provide a biography, albeit in an incomplete form, 
whereas the primary aim of the enkomion is to praise. This means that enkomia 
selectively present elements in praise of the saint and in many cases presuppose 
a knowledge of the saint's main biographical data on the part of their audience.” 





© See Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz, 113-5. 


Cf. Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 22. In the proem of the 
Life of Sampson the Xenodochos (BHG 1615) Symeon Metaphrastes goes on to make a typical 
distinction between the enkomion and the Life according to which enkomia lack in-depth 
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On the one hand, the fourth-century Cappadocian Fathers rejected some 
thematic elements of ancient enkomia, because praising them was not compatible 
with Christian ideals; on the other hand, they adopted all other structural elements, 
and especially the rhetorical style. Yet by the mid-fifth century we find the enkomion 
being rejected in Theodoret of Cyrrhus' Philotheos Historia not for its thematic/ 
ideological forms, but because the author has chosen a different way of presenting 
his material, that is the narration as opposed to the enkomion. Theodoret declares in 
the preamble that his account: ‘àäbnynuartikoc dE о Aóyoc TEOPHGETAL ov уброс 
èykwuiwv xocpevoc, AAA ОЛ(үоу TLV@V атеҳуас̧ HOLOUHEVOS tv yno’ 
(Philotheos Historia Prol., 8) and in the end of a short biographical account: ‘tavta 
ӧптүпђиатікас оок £ykcopuaoctucoc cvveyocapagev' (Philotheos Historia XXI 357). 
It is not clear from his words wherein the difference lies, yet we may suppose it is 
in the language and style, which are not so elaborate in this work. The position is 
somewhat clearer in the work of Eustratios the Presbyter (first half of the seventh 
century) who juxtaposes the deceptively beautiful language (kanea), 
wordiness (otwpvAia) and rhetorical style of the enkomion (meaning the Christian 
enkomion) with the simple and naive, but true and sincere, narration which 
permeates the Life (Eustratios, Life of Golindouch, 149-1501)! It is no coincidence 
that the same writer, following the pattern ‘native land/city, family/ancestry/kin, 
etc’ in the beginning of the Life of Eutychios (BHG 657 — p. 79-85) invokes the model 
of Job's biography in the Old Testament and not the laws of the enkomion. 

This view, which perceives linguistic form and rhetorical style as the main 
difference between the two genres and considers the enkomion as mere verbiage, 
quite often appears in later vitae. Interestingly, in this context the rhythmical 
structure (EbvovOpia) is regarded by authors as a significant factor in differentiating 
a text written according to the rules of the enkomion from another. Observing a 
particular rhythm before the clausulae was characteristic of elaborate rhetorical 
texts, which were the fruit of many years of hard practice in school.” Still the 
fact that negative views on the enkomion were expressed by such hagiographers 
as Ignatios the Deacon,? who were famous for their rhetorical style, shows that 
the contrast is not always made between a simple and a more exigent linguistic 
idiom and that sometimes differences go beyond the purely linguistic level. This 





information, whereas the Life goes into details, cites the saint's biography with precision 
and also describes his/her miraculous activity (280A). 

7 The proem is also very interesting for its terminology. Although Eustratios rejects 
the vóuov ëykœuiwv (149), he uses the terms ëykœua and éykcyuáCew (150°) in the 
same text. The content is characterised as óujyrjuaxa (1507) but also as oróuvnpa (150%). 
For this antithesis between £yxcpuov and dujynote, see also Rapp, ‘Storytelling as Spiritual 
Communication in Early Greek Hagiography: The use of Diegesis’. 

7 Schiffer, "Aussagen byzantinischer hagiographischer Autoren zur rhetorischen Theorie 
über die Abfassung von Enkomien', 98-9. See in general Hórandner, Der Prosarhythmus in 
der rhetorischen Literatur der Byzantiner. 

73 Schiffer, ‘Aussagen byzantinischer hagiographischer Autoren zur rhetorischen 
Theorie über die Abfassung von Enkomien', 98. 
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impression is confirmed by the existence of both a Life and an enkomion for the same 
saint in the work of one and the same author, with no discernible differences in 
terms of linguistic register. Niketas David Paphlagon, the author of an Enkomion 
of St John Chrysostom (BHG 881c), as well as of a Life of the same saint (BHG 876k), 
is apparently the only such case.” In the earlier enkomion Niketas passes over the 
childhood and youth of the saint in silence and refers to a future work where he will 
treat this part of St John's biography. In the preamble of the Life Niketas reproaches 
the enkomia, which frustrate their audience on account of their brevity. The Life has 
a ‘more historical and accurate' character, which means that he will treat the whole 
biography of the saint in great detail. According to Niketas, the difference between 
an enkomion and a Life lies not so much in expression or style, but in the relative 
wealth of biographical data. As is also evident in the Life of the Patriarch Ignatios 
(BHG 817) and is also declared in the Life of St Eustratios of the Augaroi (BHG 645) 
with regard to the Life of loannikios, a Life is meant to deal with history. Comparing 
an enkomion with a vita of the same saint, albeit by different writers, may reveal their 
differences. A case in point is the Life of St Ephrem the Syrian, which is included in the 
Metaphrastic Menologion (BHG 584) and which is a reworking of the enkomion for the 
same saint attributed to Gregory of Nyssa (BHG 583). A comparative examination 
of the two texts leads to the following conclusions: in the Life the extensive proem 
is cut short and the synkrisis towards the end is omitted. Rhetorical apostrophes 
are limited, whereas biographical episodes are lumped together and expanded. 
Interventions by the author are added in order to build the text's structure. At the 
same time, we find sentences in the Life which in their entirety are copied from the 
Enkomion. It should be also noted that in this particular case the Life is shorter than 
the Enkomion. 

Stylistic differences between the Life of Gregory Decapolites (BHG 711) and the 
other hagiographical texts of Ignatios the Deacon are mostly due to the absence of 
classical quotations and allusions in the former. As has been pointed out, this is due 
to the fact that the Life of Gregory belongs to the literary genre Bios xai rtoAweía 
whereas, like the Lives of Tarasios and Nikephoros, the Life of George of Amastris (BHG 
668) belongs to the mixed genre of Bíoc ovv éykwuiw and is characterised as such 
in its title.” The rich use of classical allusions is a specific difference between the 
Life and the enkomion. The following case is of particular interest since it refers to a 
rare evaluation on the reader's part. It is to be found in a manuscript dating from 
the early fourteenth century which transmits a hagiographical text on St Mary of 
Egypt (BHG 1044e), written in the first half of the tenth century by Euthymios the 
Protasekretis. In the manuscript the text is entitled Bíoc, yet a contemporary reader 
has noted in the margin next to the title: ‘оох! Pios, aAAAd &yxcpuov'. As pointed 
out by the editor Halkin, the enkomion is based on the well-known Life of Mary 
attributed by the Byzantines to Sophronios of Jerusalem (BHG 1042). In Euthymios' 





™ An edition of the Life is forthcoming: see Antonopoulou, Paschalides, "Eva 
AVÉKdOTO keí(pevo тўс uecopuCavawr é&yioAoyíac: о Bloc тоо Xovcooxópnov vob Nýta 
TladAayovoc’. 

75 See Makris, Ignatios Diakonos und die Vita des Hl. Gregorios Dekapolites, 47. 
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text all the different characteristics of an enkomion are in evidence: digressions 
concerning the saint's virtues, comparison with personalities from Scripture, but 
also from ancient mythology, rhetorical questions, apostrophes to the audience, 
etc. These elements gloss over any narrativity so that the enkomion appears to be 
more of a rhetorical exegesis, a commentary on the Bíoc, transmitting its content in 
an elevated but abstract fashion and tacitly assuming that the reader/listener will 
know the biographical information already.” In other words, whole parts of the 
biography of the former harlot are omitted, making the enkomion’s content hard 
to understand. This rhetorical work in no way serves the purpose of providing 
biographical information, but one could say that it constitutes an allegorical 
interpretation of the vita. As a matter of fact, apart from its fascinating content, 
the Life of Mary of Egypt is distinguished by its elaborate, ‘embedded’ narrative 
structure. The anonymous narrator sets down the account of the monk Zosimas 
who related the life of Mary as he heard it from her after their meeting in the desert. 
This three-level narration is glossed over in the Enkomion by Euthymios. 

The aforementioned three examples demonstrate that, as well as the relative 
sophistication of the style of the enkomion, a major difference between it and the 
Life lies above all in the disposition of the narrative and the comprehensiveness 
of biographical information. The abstract discourse of enkomia does not need this 
wealth of detail and what biographical data they do use is classified thematically 
rather than in the linear narration of the Life. Despite the various essential differences 
between the two genres, which were actually pointed out by the Byzantines 
themselves, we observe that at times (from the ninth century onwards), the two 
genres converged to a great extent without, on the one hand, becoming altogether 
identical or on the other, being easy to distinguish from one another. 

Even in antiquity enkomia were marked by a keen biographical interest, 
especially in the context of rtpá&eic, while most biographers demonstrated an 
encomiastic propensity.” These common features are shared in saints’ vitae and 
encomia of the Christian era, too. If an enkomion has a clear biographical character, 
this may be denoted in its title, e.g. Eusebios of Caesarea's (/Aóyoc) eic тоу piov 
Kwvotavtivov (BHG 361x), and the Enkomion of Gregory the Wonderworker (see 
below, p. 47).? However, this kind of title indicating that the encomiastic character 
prevails over the biographical is unusual. Whether in the preamble or the main 
body of the text, most vitae and enkomia explicity refer, one way or another, both 
to the act of narrating (SujyetoOat) and to the act of praising (ёүкош&бегу).? In 





76 Cf the remarks of Featherstone, ‘The Praise of Theodore Graptos by Theophanes of 


Caesarea', 97, on the relationship between the Enkomion of Theodore Graptos and the Life of 
Michael Synkellos used by the hagiographer. Cf. also Hagel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting 
and Canonization, 22. 
7 Payr, ‘Enkomion’, 336. 

See Cameron, ‘Form and Meaning: The Vita Constantini and the Vita Antonii'. 

By the verb éykwpudCetv hagiographers usually denote the act of praising not the 
writing of an enkomion. The proem of the hypomnema on St Luke by Symeon Metaphrastes is 
interesting in that the author understands the word £yxcjuov as it occurs in Proverbs 10: 7, 
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either genre, the reason why a saint is praised is accounted for by citing Proverbs 
(Pr. 10: 7; 29: 3)? the same goes for the thematic sequence which is followed in the 
beginning of the text (origin, family/descent, etc.), which corresponds above all to 
the genre of biography, but is also a requirement of rhetorical theory.*' Often in 
either genre, this sequence appears as a concession to ‘the laws of the enkomion' .? 
A difference may lie in the fact that in the enkomion these elements may occasion 
praise of the city, forebears, etc., whereas in vitae they are reported with no further 
amplification (e.g. vita of St Peter of Atroa by Sabas, vita of St Theodore of Sykeon by 
George). Yet also in what comes next the structure of each genre is the same, when 
an enkomion displays biographical data in the natural, i.e. chronological, order, 
and does not classify it thematically or otherwise. In theory an enkomion would 
conclude with a comparison (synkrisis). This is not, however, always the case, even 
if a text is explicitly characterised as an enkomion. One might thus hold that the 
difference lies in the extent to which rhetorical means are employed in a certain 
text; their exaggerated use can ruin the linear narrative, which is the main feature 
of a vita. Apart from these intra-textual common features, there are extra-textual 
ones which relate to the use of texts. Both enkomia and vitae are read before an 
audience assembled to celebrate a saint's commemoration. Hans-Georg Beck, the 
great Byzantinist and sensitive reader of Byzantine literature, regarded this mixture 
of genres as the typical characteristic of Byzantine hagiographical literature. 

This generic confusion is observable in such early texts as the Life of Makrina, 
on which there is scholarly disagreement as to its literary character. A similar 
confusion affected the Byzantines themselves; the manuscript tradition of the 
Enkomion to Gregory the Wonderworker shows an example of just how blurred the 
borderlines between the two genres are. The authentic title of this work is as 
follows: l'pryopíov éruoxónov Nvoone eic tov piov kai та Өаъџата tov èv dyioic 
патрос ђиоу Гртуоріоо tov 0avuacovpyov. In other manuscripts the same work 
appears under the titles: Bíoc тор &yíov Гртуоріоо, or ёукошоу рпӨёу eic Tov 
&yiov Гртудріоу but also pioc xai полЛітгіа Kai Oavuata Tov èv ауіос татрос 
ђиоу Гртуоріоо. The complicated classification of this work can be explained 





i.e. as a literary genre composed according to the rules of rhetoric: see Schiffer, "Yrtóuvnua 
als Bezeichnung hagiographischer Texte’, 400-401. All in all, this lack of terminological 
clarity causes additional complications in the inquiry into hagiographical genres. A detailed 
analysis could elucidate the whole matter. 

80 Cf. Schiffer, ‘Aussagen byzantinischer hagiographischer Autoren zur rhetorischen 
Theorie über die Abfassung von Enkomien', 92-3. 

8! [n his vita of Maximos Kausokalybites 2 (141?) Makarios Makris characteristically 
writes: '... Ó Aóyoc ... KATA тоос KELHÉVOUS тоу EYKWHLWV Өгороос̧ óócevéto, UAAAOV 
dE KATA TV PUOLV ALTHV, TATELSOS коі YOVEWV кої ауатоофӣс uvnoOeic TQWTOV OÙX 
tv’ éxe(vo тоооӨт] tiva ddEav... AA iv’ àkoAoó0c06 Kat KAO’ eiouóv xai тасу ó Aóyoc 
тоот]. 

$? Schiffer, ‘Aussagen byzantinischer hagiographischer Autoren zur rhetorischen 
Theorie über die Abfassung von Enkomien', 99-100. 

83 See Kirche, 269. 

8 See van Uytfanghe, 'Heiligenverehrung II (Hagiographie)’, 167. 
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by the fact that Gregory of Nyssa mentions his text as a Óufyrjoic and/or as an 
evhnuia stressing that the ‘iotopia’ is 'óupyruatiki]/ and ‘axkatdaoKevoc’ (‘simple’) 
(ВНС 715 - p. 26%). On the one hand, the text encompasses many biographical 
data set out in chronological order while, on the other, it has the typical features 
of the enkomion, including a comparison (synkrisis) of the saint with Old Testament 
figures following each episode. A second example also deserves to be cited: the 
hagiography of St Gregory Palamas composed by Philotheos Kokkinos in the 1360s 
appears with the following titles: Aóyoc eic тоу ...l'pryópiov, Bioc Kai rtoAvceía 
Kai Oavuátov uepikov iotopia tov … l'pnyopiov, Aóyoc ёукошаотікос eic 
tov ... l'pnyépiov and Aóyoc ёукошаотікос eic tov Biov tov Грпуоріоо (ВНС 
718 — p. 427). Philotheos combines a concern for biographical detail backed up 
by documentation (e.g. inserting extracts from Palamas' writings) with a highly 
rhetorical wording which engages with the technique of the enkomion. Notably, 
in both cases the characterisation Aóyoc eic tov Biov appears, denoting already in 
the title the interweaving of both elements. This instability which is observable in 
the titles of the two texts plainly reflects the relativity of the generic character of 
many texts depending upon the period and the personal taste of the commentator/ 
addressee. 

Whereas in the other mixed literary forms discussed above conjunctions xai 
or trot denote the co-existence of two elements which are thematically defined 
(e.g. Віос тог uaptvpiov, i.e. Life of a man whose life and/or death have the 
character of a martyrdom), in several cases a Life and an Enkomion have merged 
to such an extent that their components cannot be itemised. There are times when 
this generic idiosyncrasy is expressed in a title which combines the two genres, 
Life and Enkomion, through the preposition ovv as, for instance, Bíoc ovv £ykwuiw 
cic TOV èv dyioic патёра роу Kai Oavuaovpyov l'eopyiov tov архіспіскопоу 
Audotpidoc (ВНС 668) or Віос ovv ёукошіо тїс uakapíac Kat dyiac Oeoóopac 
тїс BaotAidoc (ВНС 1731). In addition, a derivative of the verb ovunAéko 
in the title of texts of this sort vividly highlights this inextricable engagement; 
for example, Bíoc £ykwuiw ovunAekóuevoc of Theophanes the Confessor by 
Nikephoros skevophylax of the Blachernae (ВНС 1790) or the Етитафос trot Bioc 
ёукошо ovurenAeyuévoc of Patriarch Antony Kauleas (ВНС 139). Also worth 
mention in this context, on account of the closely related linguistic formulations 
in their titles, are: IIpáé&eic Kai nepiodor тоо dyiov xai nravevorjuov апоотдЛоо 
Avópéov ёукоџіо ovurnenAeyuévor, written by Niketas David Paphlagon (ВНС 
100), and Metadpacic ovv éyKwpiw, an anonymous Passio of Sts Nikandros and 
Hermaios (ВНС 2295) where the genres of the Acts (По&&гс) and the Metaphrasis 
respectively are combined with the enkomion. To disentangle the constituent parts 
of a text written in the form of a Bíoc ovv éyKwpuiw is almost impossible, because 
it is not about the combination of two different subjects as in the case of the Bioc 





85 Sometimes this combination is also recorded with another expression e.g. Віос каї 


noAiteia Kai ёукошоу TOD ... Totôwpov, a work of Philotheos Kokkinos. Makris (Ignatios 
Diakonos und die Vita des HI. Gregorios Dekapolites, 47) makes mention of a ‘mixed literary 
genre’ (‘Mischgenus’), that of the Bios соу éyKwuta. 
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kai рарторіоу, but of two different approaches to presentation, óujyeioO0at and 
éykœudletv. We rarely meet the characterisation Bíoc ооу éyKwpiw, which 
expresses in such appropriate way the interconnection of these two genres in the 
title or the beginning of a text, even where an analysis of its content suggests that 
the two genres coexist despite this not being explicitly denoted. The hagiographical 
piece Michael Psellos wrote on St Auxentios (BHG 203) may be characterised in 
the title as Bíoc, but it includes many encomiastic elements. When referring to its 
structure, the author himself speaks of ‘the parts of the enkomion' (ta uépr] тоб 
ёукошіоо — ВНС 203, p. 188-90). Likewise the word Adyoc appears in the title of 
Nikephoros Gregoras' hagiographical text on Theophano (BHG 1795), yet in the 
proem the author declares that he will present the life of the saint (‘tov Biov yeadh 
поаоотёцроутес̧ — ВНС 1795, p. 26). Apparently, the early Palaiologan period 
is as teeming with enkomia as it is lacking in Lives. But this is rather an impression 
due to the interweaving of the two genres in that period, which means that in 
essence many enkomia are Biot cov ëykwpiw (or Adyot eic тоу fov). A flexible 
classification, which would allow a text to share features of two genres, would 
better represent the reality of Byzantine literature than a clear-cut categorisation 
susceptible of only one interpretation. 

Tracing the history of the relationship between the Life and the enkomion, we 
can identify several simultaneous tendencies: juxtaposition, mutual appropriation, 
embedding and merging. It is particularly interesting that, on the one hand, the 
enkomion can be read as a Life, which means that the criteria for classifying a text 
under the category Life are looser and more flexible than those of the enkomion; 
and, on the other hand, that the two genres can be inextricably blended in the 
form Bíoc соу éykwuiw. The fact that these tendencies coexist once again reminds 
us that generalisations can be helpful in organising certain types of material, yet 
they can be deceptive if each particular case (author, text, etc.) is not examined 
independently from the outset. 





$$ See Talbot, ‘Hagiography in Late Byzantium (1204-1453)’, in ARCBH I, 176. 
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Labelled роотооюу, Tedéet¢ ог &ӨЛтүсїс in the Greek manuscript tradition 
and devoted to the most honoured saints of Christendom (whose cult expanded 
exponentially as soon as the new religion gained the freedom of the city in the 
empire), the Passions or Acts of the Martyrs became, to judge by the numbers, the 
most fertile subgenre of Byzantine hagiography.! On the whole, however, they 
remain largely neglected. With the exception of certain works whose historical or 
geographical content makes them particularly valuable,’ the majority of texts, often 
anonymous and difficult to date, have not yet attracted the attention they deserve. 
At the dawn of the Byzantine era, i.e. in the first half of the fourth century, Passions 
as a genre already had more than two centuries of history behind them? and one 
might even wonder whether they had not already reached their apogee in the texts 
devoted to the victims of the Great Persecution. These can be found in Eusebios of 
Caesarea's Martyrs of Palestine (BHG 1193 — CPG 3490) or some individual Passions, 
written in the early fourth century, which have survived to the present day. 
Following the Peace of the Church, however, hagiographical literature in praise 
of the martyrs shone forth in all its glory. Whether original Passions or rewritings of 
ancient texts, a large volume of texts survives, devoted to the heroes of the past and 
updated to suit contemporary tastes, sometimes modifying the narrative plot of the 
model that had inspired the redactor. As hagiography, these texts were conceived for 
the purpose of celebrating a saint and fleshing out his/her cult rather than faithfully 





! On the development of the cult of the martyrs and a global view on the literary aspect 
of Passions, see Delehaye, Les origines du culte des martyrs and Les passions des martyrs et les genres 
littéraires; and, more recently, Ashbrook Harvey, ‘Martyr Passions and Early Hagiography’; 
Monaci-Castagno, L'agiografia cristiana antica, 29-92. On the ideal of martyrdom among 
Christians and the historical circumstances under which it developed, see, among others, 
Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution; and Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians, A19—92. 

? See Musurillo, The Acts of the Christian Martyrs. 

3 The Passio of Polykarpos (ВНС 1556) is dateable to the years after 157. One might even 
go as far back as the description of the Martyrdom of St Stephen in the Acts of the Apostles. 
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preserving the memory of precise facts. Cut off from the ties which once bound them 
to history, they prove all the more pliable to the conventions of a literary genre and 
respond to the expectations of a public with a precise idea of what the sanctity of a 
martyr should mean. This extremely fertile hagiographic trend is observable during 
late antiquity, whereas the more modest rewritings of the Middle Byzantine period, 
such as those included by Symeon Metaphrastes in his Menologion, concentrate on 
language and style rather than the actual substance of the texts.* 

Alongside this retrospective hagiography, focussed on the victims of 
persecutions in the pagan empire or those from the short reign of Julian? and 
evolving in accordance with literary tastes, Byzantine literature was enriched with 
new Passions set in other historical periods and social circumstances. The long 
Arian crisis, during which the followers of Nicene Orthodoxy were mistreated by 
Christian emperors, was not particularly productive from this point of view. Outside 
the empire, however, for instance in Persia or in the area of Najran in South Arabia, 
new persecutions triggered the writing of new texts in Greek, Syriac and other 
languages. In the empire itself, a specific branch of the Passio genre was dedicated 
to the monks who fell victim to barbarian attacks. Later on, Greek hagiography 
celebrated the iconophile confessors under the iconoclast emperors or the martyrs 
before Islam, while the Palaiologan period itself saw new texts emerging in honour 
of the neomartyrs, i.e. the new martyrs for the faith. These texts, connected to new 
historical situations, are often particularly interesting and arresting: avoiding the 
stereotypes of the genre, they demonstrate a particular force and freshness, as the 
narration feeds on episodes and details borrowed from real circumstances. The 
corpus of Byzantine Passions has thus been channelled in two different traditions. 
Although priority should be given to the new and historically assessed martyrs, 
retrospective hagiography is also important, especially for defining the laws of the 
genre and shaping the portrait of the martyr in general. 


The Origins of a Literary Genre 


Although this takes us back to a period well before the Byzantine era, it is necessary 
to study the origins of the Passions of the martyrs, in order both to define the genre 
and to identify, in a field in which most works are difficult to date, the contribution 
of Byzantium. The classic work by Hippolyte Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs et 
les genres littéraires, constitutes an almost inevitable starting point, inasmuch as it 
continues to shape our image of the hagiography, Latin and Greek, devoted to the 





^ Cf. Michael Psellos’ words in his Enkomion of Symeon Metaphrastes and his treatment 


of older Passions, see ed. Fisher, Michaelis Pselli. Orationes hagiographicae, 276-7. On which see 
Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 74; and idem, 'Symeon Metaphrastes 
and the Metaphrastic Movement', this volume. 

5 For a list of the Christian martyrs assigned to this age, see Kaklamanos, Maptupec 
kai ОролЛоуптёс тпс énoxrc xov IovAtavov. 
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defenders of the Christian faith. In this work, the learned Bollandist develops a 
theory according to which the origins of the Passio as a genre are to be found in the 
era of persecution, in historical works based on direct contemporary testimonies: 
private accounts by Christians who took part in the events, but also and above 
all, official reports (brouvparta) on the trials which led to the condemnation 
of the martyrs. After the end of the persecutions, the cult of the martyrs spread 
freely in what was gradually to become a Christian етріге. The fourth century 
in particular witnessed the flowering of panegyrics composed by Fathers of the 
Church such as the Cappadocians and John Chrysostom. In their observance of 
literary conventions and their elaboration, these works of rhetoric, removed as they 
were from the events which they related and subject to the rules of the enkomion, 
had little in common with the fundamental simplicity of the early Passions. They 
thus prepared the way for the development, ‘before the end of the fourth century’, 
of ‘an anonymous literature, also dedicated to the glorification of the martyrs'? 
but quite different from that of the early Passions.’ These are the epic Passions, in 
which the martyr is turned into a hero through literary processes regardless of any 
historical considerations. Delehaye classified them 'among the most certain signs 
of intellectual decline’ typical of this period." This thesis, which distinguishes two 
subgenres that appeared one after the other, the historical Passions followed by the 
epic Passions, and attributes the origin of the genre as a whole to contemporary 
accounts of martyrs' trials, can no longer be accepted today. 

The existence of Acts of Martyrs of incontestable historical value prior to the 
age of Constantine is well known. These have long been the focus of attention and 
the collections made by O. Gebhardt, H. Musurillo and A. Bastiaensen!! usefully 
gather the most important among them. For this early period we also possess the 
account of Eusebios of Caesarea who, after noting at the beginning of Book V of 
his Ecclesiastical History that Christian persecutions in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180) were resumed, goes on to say: 


the persecution of our people was rekindled more fiercely in certain areas 
on account of an insurrection of the masses of the cities; and judging by 
the number in a single nation, myriads suffered martyrdom throughout the 





€ Onthetermhypomnema, see Schiffer, ‘Hypomnema als Bezeichnung hagiographischer 


Texte'; and Hinterberger, 'Byzantine Hagiography and its Literary Genres. Some Critical 
Observations' (this volume). 

7 Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs, 224. 

5 Ibid. 171. 

9 On these texts, see Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs, 184-235; Christo, Martyrdom 
According to John Chrysostom. ^To Live is Christ, to Die is Gain'; Leemans, Mayer, Allen, 
Dehandschutter, ‘Let Us Die That We May Live’; and Limberis, Architects of Piety: the 
Cappadocian Fathers and the Cult of the Martyrs. 

10 Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs, 171. 

п Gebhardt, Acta martyrum selecta; Musurillo, The Acts of the Christian Martyrs; 
Bastiaensen et al. (ed.), Atti e passioni dei martiri. 
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world. A record of this was written for posterity, and in truth it is worthy 
of perpetual remembrance'. A full account, containing the most reliable 
information on the subject, is given in our Collection of Martyrdoms, which 
constitutes both a historical and an instructive narrative. I shall rehearse here 
such portion of this account as may be needful for the present purpose (See 
ed. Bardy, Eusèbe de Césarée, Histoire Ecclésiastique, 4—5.) 


Eusebios thus provides important information on a series of ancient texts on the 
martyrs: the written account (ovyyoauua) relating the persecutions of the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, and the other documents recording later persecutions, which 
he collected in his own Collection of Martyrdoms (ovvaywyn тоу LAQTUEWV). 
Although this collection is now lost (BHG 1182 — CPG 3491), the Ecclesiastical 
History gives us an idea of the contents, whether the Letter of the Christians of Lyons, 
or the Martyrdoms of Apollonios, Polykarpos or Pionios.? With regard to the 
documents he collected and used, Eusebios underlines their combined historical 
and instructive-doctrinal aspects (ioxoouajv... Kai dwWacKkaAuchy... óu]ynow). 
His description is consistent with certain texts which have come down to us, and 
which appear to confirm Delehaye's thesis on the origins of the genre of Passions. 
Shortly after 311, Eusebios himself composed a work on the victims of the Great 
Persecution in his own province, based partly on his personal experience: The 
Martyrs of Palestine. Two recensions exist, both authentic: a long one, only preserved 
in a Syriac translation, and a short one which was included in the Ecclesiastical 
History.? Eusebios is also the author of a Passio on Ten Egyptian Martyrs (BHG 1194 — 
CPG 3492) and of an important work, now lost, on the life of his master Pamphilos, 
executed under Diocletian." 

The early fourth century saw the composition of other Acts of Martyrs which 
Delehaye would have reckoned among the historical Passions: the Martyrdom of St 
Athenogenes of Pedachthoe (BHG 197) and the Acts of Phileas (BHG 1533). The latter 
serves to illustrate the early pattern of explaining the origins of a Passio, which 
corresponds largely to Delehaye’s views on the subject. The account of the trial and 
death of Phileas, bishop of Thmuis in Lower Egypt, who was probably executed 
on 4 February 306 during the Persecution of Maximinus Daia, is known to us 
from a Passio transmitted in two different forms, each attested by a papyrus of the 
first half of the fourth century, and represented in its entirety by a fifth-century 
Latin translation. In the stemma codicum proposed by their editors (ВНС 1533 — 
ed. Kortekaas, 269), the two versions of the Acts of Phileas are supposedly derived 
from the official report of the trial. This reconstruction exemplifies the general 
theory, which assigns a decisive role in the emergence of ‘historical’ Passions to the 
official hypomnemata, which we know were systematically drawn up during the 





12 See Ecclesiastical History, V, 1-4; V, 21, 2-5; IV, 14-15; IV, 15, 47. 

13 бее CPG 3490, (1) and (2); cf. ВНС 1193, 161, 1405-1406, 1775. 

14 Eusebios wrote three books on his master Pamphilos, who had died as a martyr 
in 310: cf. Ecclesiastical History, VI, 32°; Martyrs of Palestine 11*?. Cf. Solignac, ‘Pamphile de 
Césarée', 150-53. 
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trial before the Roman magistrate, posted up and archived. According to Delehaye, 
^we possess only a small number of examples of these complete, textual or slightly 
abbreviated official reports of martyrs' interrogations. But there can be no doubt 
as to their origin'.? It is noteworthy that the editors of the Acts of Phileas share 
the same view. In fact, we should not forget that a martyrdom is a trial followed 
by an execution, and that therein lies a decisive element in the explanation of the 
structure and content of a Passio. However, in according such an important place 
to a category of individual, documentary sources, we minimise the part played by 
literary elaboration, something obvious even in the most historical Passions.} 

Even before the Byzantine period, Christians were in effect inspired to recount 
the history of their martyrs using the models found primarily in their Holy 
Scriptures, models which were decisive both as to the ideology of martyrdom and 
as to narrative progression and setting. As far as the Old Testament is concerned, 
a special place must be reserved for two episodes from the Book of Daniel: that of 
the three Hebrews who, refusing to obey King Nebuchadnezzar's orders and adore 
his golden statue, were thrown into the fiery furnace (Dan. 3); and that of Daniel 
himself, thrown into the lion's den after disobeying Darius' decree forbidding 
people to pray to anyone save himself for the next thirty days (Dan. 6), or for having 
demonstrated the futility of the cult of Baal or the serpent (Dan. 14). Another book 
of the Septuagint, the fourth book of Maccabees is another important source of 
influence." It tells of the martyrdom of Eleazar for defying King Antiochos, who 
wanted to force the Jews to eat pork or meat from pagan sacrifices (4 Maccabees 
5—6), and of seven brothers, tortured and executed in the same circumstances, 
whose mother threw herself on their funeral pyre after having supported them 
throughout their ordeal (4 Maccabees 8-18). This is a long narrative which, in its 
essential aspects, prefigures the heroic Passions of the martyrs of the Christian faith 
and was disseminated widely in Christian circles, as several works of the Church 
Fathers attest.’® 

These Old Testament models were followed by the examples which the authors 
of the Passions could discover in the New Testament. The ultimate model is, of 
course, the trial and passion of Jesus Christ himself, which gives meaning to the 
acts and suffering of the martyrs. This example continues to influence even the 
latest Byzantine Passions, together with various episodes such as the martyrdom 





5 Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs, 131. 


On the commentarius, see Monaci-Castagno, L'agiografia cristiana antica, 48. 

17 The Passio of the Maccabees (BHG 1006 = Maccabees IV), attributed to Flavius Josephus, 
has been inserted by Symeon in the Metaphrastic Menologion. The Maccabees IV, which 
appears in the classic editions of the Septuagint (e.g. ed. A. Rahlfs), is considered a non- 
canonical book and is not included in the Orthodox Bible. 

18 Gregory of Nazianzos and John Chrysostom pronounced a number of Homilies in 
their honour: see respectively BHG 1007-1007a and BHG 1008-1010a. Discussion of these 
Homilies in Ziadé, Les martyrs Maccabées: de l'histoire juive au culte chrétien. Les homélies de 
Grégoire de Nazianze et de Jean Chrysostome. For the significance of the Books of the Maccabees 
as models of martyrdom, see Bowersock, Martyrdom and Rome, 9-13. 
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of Stephen (Acts 6:8-7:60), Peter's miraculous escape (Acts 12: 1-19), those of Paul 
and Silas (Acts 16: 16-40), or the various trials and arrests of Paul which occupy 
the concluding section of the Acts of the Apostles. Apart from canonical literature, 
authors of Passions could seek models in certain episodes of the apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles, many of which predate the fourth century. This is how the Passio 
of St Thekla (BHG 1710-1716), of which we possess a version datable to the fifth 
century, came to be connected to the hagiographical dossier of the apocryphal Acts 
of St Paul.? It should also be noted that, as the Passions of the martyrs often drew 
inspiration or even copied from each other, the earliest of these texts were soon 
used as models. The second-century martyrdom of Polykarpos (BHG 1556-1560) 
was often imitated;? its influence on the Passio of St Theodore (ВНС 1762-1762d), for 
example, is obvious, while the latter was imitated in turn by the author of the Passio 
of St Theagenes (BHG 749). 

Compared to the huge contribution made by Jewish or Christian texts, the 
influence of pagan literature seems limited, although many scholars have tried 
to associate the Acts of the Christian martyrs with the Acts of Pagan Martyrs, the 
conventional designation for certain texts relating to the trials of Alexandrians 
guilty of extortion committed against the Jews.?! 

This brief mention suffices to demonstrate that, alongside the accounts 
of Christian martyrs’ trials or contemporary documents (testimonies, letters, 
sometimes even — as in the case of Phileas — writings by the martyr himself), whose 
influence may be accepted in certain cases, other sources also played a decisive role 
in the emergence of the Passions as works of literature. It also suggests that it is no 
longer possible to contrast a period of persecution, in which the historical Passions 
were supposedly written, with a Byzantine period to which the epic Martyrdoms 
may conveniently be assigned. It must be admitted that Passions of different kinds 
existed from the very origins of the genre. The fourth book of Maccabees itself 
shows that the traits described as belonging to what Delehaye termed 'epic' Passions 
were essentially set before the Christian period. 


The Rules of the Genre 


The literary genre of martyrs' Passions encompasses a wide range of texts, from 
the formal to the more exuberant. The variations in the treatment of themes and 
commonplaces are so significant that any formulation of precise rules is shown 





19 Ibid., 33-54. See also Davis, The Cult of St Thekla: A Tradition of Women's Piety in Late 
Antiquity, 1-26. 

? According to Delehaye (Les Passions des Martyrs, 223), this text was among those 
early Passions which exerted extensive influence upon the genre. Analysis of this text in 
Buschmann, Das Martyrium des Polykarp. 

? See Delehaye, ibid. 117-25; and Musurillo, Acta Alexandrinorum, De mortibus 
Alexandriae nobilium fragmenta papyracea graeca. 
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to be unwise. Exceptions spring instantly to mind. To take the example of a text 
dedicated to one of the most celebrated martyrs of the Byzantine world, the 
earliest Passio of St Demetrios (BHG 496), perhaps composed as early as the fifth 
century, is disconcerting: we do not see the saint appearing before his judge (there 
is no trial); nor is he tortured. We learn that he has been put to death, but are not 
ourselves present at the scene; and the main part of this brief text describes the 
victory of a secondary figure, the young Nestor, over the favourite gladiator of 
the Emperor Maximian in front of the latter. It should also be noted that related 
genres coexist with true Passions: eulogies of martyrs, in which the narrative section 
is so extensive that only their prologue and epilogue distinguish them from the 
purely narrative texts of the Passions; or the ‘confession and (spiritual) struggle’ 
(opoAoyia xai &ӨЛтүсїс) of saints whose confession did not result in immediate 
death. Our primary area of analysis is the Passions or Acts of the Martyrs, strictly 
speaking, whose topics and structure partly reappear in these related genres. Most 
texts belonging to this genre share the same type of narrative order, which can be 
reduced to a fairly simple formula: the launching of a persecution; arrest of one or 
more Christians; appearance before a judge; interrogation, confession of faith and 
torture; condemnation to death and execution. 

The first part of the Passio preceding the martyr’s arraignment may vary 
considerably. Thus, some Martyrdoms open directly before the judge: e.g. one of 
the versions of the Acts of Phileas shows the saint on the scaffold from its opening 
phrase (BHG 1533 — ed. Kortekaas, 280); the scene could be drawn directly from 
the олоруђроата written during a trial. This text, however, does not end with the 
sentence of execution, but shows Phileas, who has refused to appeal, led to his place 
of execution and then, having uttered a long prayer, decapitated. More frequently, 
the hagiographer tries to place his narrative in some sort of historical framework: 
he specifies the emperor or emperors in whose reign the action is set, whether these 
are notorious persecutors (Decius, Diocletian, Maximian or Maximin) or fictional 
rulers, as in the earliest Passio of St George (BHG 670a), dating from as early as 
the fifth century, whose author sets it in the reign of a certain Dadianos, who acts 
in concert with another 72 kings.” In many cases the hagiographer claims to be 
reproducing the text of the decree which launched the persecution. Above all, this 
first part provides the opportunity to present the martyr-to-be as an individual: 
thus the Passio of $t Demetrios shows the saint evangelising the city of Thessalonike,? 
while that of St Prokopios (BHG 1576) uses details from Eusebios of Caesarea to 
establish the martyr's identity." The hagiographer may also introduce the theme 
of the saint's call to martyrdom: in the second century, Polykarpos dreamed that 
his pillow was burning;” in the late antique period, St Merkourios was warned 





2 See the criticism reserved for this fictional element by Niketas David Paphlagonian: 


see Passio of St George, ed. Krumbacher, Der heilige Georg in der griechischen Uberlieferung, 181; 
discussed by Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs, 373. 

з Ed. Delehaye, Les légendes grecques des saints militaires, 259-60. 

^ Delehaye, ibid., 79-81. 

25 Martyrium Polycarpi, V.2, ed. Orban, 10. 
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by an angel that he would have to fight for the faith (ВНС 1274 — ed. Delehaye, 
235-6). More spectacularly, in the Passio of Theodore Teron (ВНС 1761-1762d), the 
saint is faced with a dragon which he strikes down, an episode prefiguring his fight 
against the devil on the occasion of his martyrdom and the victory he will win.” 

The first part of the Passions can be developed further, and certain texts — from as 
early as that on Pionios (ВНС 1546) – are completed with a life, thereby spawning 
a mixed genre, that of the Life and Martyrdom (Bios kai роотооюу). The elements 
introduced may be of diverse origin, the hagiographer sometimes borrowing from 
folklore — as in the Passio of St Mamas (BHG 1019), in the section prior to the saint's 
martyrdom in Caesarea, Cappadocia) — or even romances. This is the case with the 
Passio of St Eustathios or Placidas (BHG 641), a work of pure fiction where the saint's 
martyrdom, narrated in the style of the epic Passions, is preceded by a long account 
in which the saint, a Roman general, is depicted with his family as a prelude to 
the unfolding of several episodes: the stag hunt for which the text is famous; the 
dispersal of Eustathios’ family, followed by reunions which put this saint's Life in 
the antique romance tradition.” The author of the Martyrdom of Sts Galaktion and 
Episteme (ВНС 665) places it in this same genre of Bíoc xai раотооюу. This text, 
connected to Mt Sinai, contains an explicit allusion to the romance Leukippe and 
Clitophon by Achilles Tatius,# and it is possible that the author wanted to show 
that he considered his text a work of fiction, closely related to certain themes of the 
erotic romance. In other cases the saint's life preceding the martyrdom may lead us 
to another branch of hagiography: for those who confessed Orthodoxy under the 
iconoclast emperors, the first part of the Life is a monastic Bloc Kat полите (о. 

The trial itself, which it is fair to consider as the essential part of the Passio, 
may conform more or less to what we know of Roman trials. Most of the time, 
however, it is dramatised, amplified and stylised.? The magistrate, sometimes the 
emperor himself, is treated as an utterly negative, cruel and fanatical figure. The 
interrogation of the accused is the occasion for a brutal confrontation accompanied 
by abuse, where the martyr, by replying uninhibitedly, can demonstrate the 
parrhesia expected of them. They can also expound their faith, in long speeches, and 
attack the religion of the pagans as, for instance, St Prokopios does. The Passio of St 
Catherine (ВНС 30) – а late work, dated to the very end of late antiquity, if not to the 
early Middle Ages — is an extreme case in point: the martyr, herself an emperor's 
daughter and a wise virgin, is brought before the Emperor Maxentios, where she is 





26 See ed. Delehaye, Les légendes grecques des saints militaires, 127. On the cult of St 
Theodore, see Walter, "Theodore, Archetype of the Warrior Saint’; on the leitmotiv of the 
dragon-slayer, see Pancaroglu, ‘The Itinerant Dragon-Slayer: Forging Paths of Image and 
Identity in Medieval Anatolia'. 

7 On this Passio see Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs, 228-9; and Boulhol, 
Avayvwpiou6c. La scène de reconnaissance dans l'hagiographie antique et médiévale, 80-84. 

28 On this text see Alwis, Celibate Marriages in Late Antique and Byzantine Hagiography: 
The Lives of Saints Julian and Basilissa, Andronikos and Athanasia, and Galaktion and Episteme, 
39ff. 

? On the structure of ‘epic Passions’ see Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs, 171-218. 
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confronted by fifty rhetoricians to whom she addresses such an elaborate discourse 
that, in certain recensions, it is deliberately incomprehensible. In other works, the 
saint's oration, the questions and sometimes the words of the persecutors, provide 
an opportunity for religious debates or more elaborate expositions, reinforcing the 
aspect of Christian apology inherent in all martyrs' Passions. 

While dialogue and discourse form an important part and embellishment of 
the Passions, the main narrative resource is the description of the tortures. The 
martyr's trial is not a simple interrogation with the aim of establishing a crime. The 
magistrate exerts physical pressure to make the accused renounce his religion and 
carry out certain acts of the traditional religion, principally offering sacrifice. At this 
point there is a series of tortures designed to test the martyr's characteristic virtues: 
patience and endurance (kagtegia, Ürouovr). In order to throw the martyr's 
heroism into relief, the authors of Passions describe the most horrible torments that 
reality, literature or their own imaginations can suggest. 

We know that very often the main instrument of the martyr's torture becomes 
one of the attributes by which he/she is recognised: for instance, the gridiron of 
St Lawrence or the bladed wheel that St Catherine shares with St Merkourios and 
others. Hagiographers have recourse to various measures in order to prolong 
the oration and torments. For instance, they multiply the appearances before the 
magistrate: 5t Clement of Ancyra and his companion Agathangelos are tried in 
Ancyra, Rome, Nikomedeia, Amisos, Tarsos and Ancyra again, in a series of trials 
unconnected to the laws of Roman procedure and lasting several years. In order to 
prolong the torments of the martyr, hagiographers may even go so far as to have 
them die under torture and bring him/her back to life for more: St George is thus 
resuscitated three times. The appearances before the magistrate are intercut with 
spells of imprisonment during which the saint, with miraculous aid, recovers his 
strength and prepares for new tortures. In some texts, such as the Passions of St 
George (ВНС 670-670g) or of Prokopios (ВНС 1579) and many others, the martyr may 
pretend to agree to make a sacrifice, but only in order to be better placed to destroy 
the idols.? Compared to the tortures preceding it, the execution itself may be simple: 
the martyr, after a last prayer in which he sometimes mentions his executioners or 
the faithful, who will celebrate his feast day or honour his relics, is often decapitated. 
Other forms of execution are more spectacular: St Mamas, thrown into the sea but 
saved by an angel who leads him to Caesarea in Cappadocia, spends several years 
in the mountains with beasts for company before being disembowelled by a trident 
in a second martyrdom and, having given up the ghost, crosses the city of Caesarea 
holding his entrails in his hands (BHG 1019 — ed. Berger, 308). 

The death of the martyr is not the end, and sometimes the Passio continues after 
the execution. The fate of the saint's remains, so important to the establishment of 
the cult, may form the subject of a supplementary episode: pious Christians collect 
the sacred relics and bury them. In the case of St Theodore Teron, for instance, the 
pious Eusebia obtains the martyr's body and inters it in a small building belonging 
to her (ВНС 1762d – ed. Delehaye, 135). The same desire to found a cult sometimes 





9? Cited by Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs, 190. 
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explains certain circumstances which hagiographers love to reveal: not only the 
names of the martyrs and the dates of their deaths, but also the places linked to their 
memory. Thus the Passio of St Thekla mentions the rock near Seleukeia into which 
the saint miraculously disappeared (ВНС 1717 – ed. Dagron, 278-80), while that of 
St Barbara describes the bath house built by the saint's father not far from Euchaita, 
which seems to have been a centre for her cult (ВНС 213-214 – ed. Viteau, 89-91, 99). 

On the whole, the Passions of martyrs are conceived as a confrontation between 
two opposing worlds: that of the pagans, the persecutors, the magistrate or the 
Emperor and their acolytes, wielding the full resources of law and order, and that 
of the Christians and the martyr, armed only with their faith and virtues, of which 
the first and foremost is endurance. The reader, however, very quickly realises that 
the battle is also being fought on another level: the martyr, who recognises the 
vanity of this world and is already turning his eyes, as Stephen did, to the rewards 
awaiting him, is assisted by supernatural forces. The battle takes place before 
Christ, a far from neutral judge in the contest (àywvoBétnc), who fights with the 
martyrs or even in them, promising invincible aid before awarding the crown 
of victory at the end of the ordeal. It is this logic of the hagiographical narrative 
which explains the frequent evocation of the miraculous: a sometimes discreet but 
often insistent element in certain Passions where we see angels keeping the saint 
company in prison, as with St Theodore Teron (ВНС 1762d — ed. Delehaye, 130), 
or the saint’s wounds healed so that he can appear before his judges intact and 
triumphant, as with St George (ВНС 670a – ed. Krumbacher, 13-4). Christ himself 
sometimes appears, either as a voice from heaven or in the form of a small child — as 
in the Passio of Sts Theopompos and Theonas (ВНС 2443-2444, ed. Halkin, 107) - or an 
angel. Rather than present a suffering man, broken by his ordeals, the Passions strive 
to depict the martyr as an invulnerable hero, who laughs at the worst torments 
and triumphs effortlessly, aided as he is by supernatural defenders, over judges 
who are ridiculed and reduced to impotence. In some Passions this triumph of the 
martyr even takes on a 'visual' aspect. Thus the Emperor Decius, before whom St 
Merkourios appears stripped of his cloak and belt, is stunned by the semi-naked 
martyr's beauty: ‘As soon as he saw his beauty, the Emperor Decius, dumbfounded 
— for, more than any other, Merkourios had a magnificent body and harmonious 
limbs — could not take his eyes off this spectacle or turn them elsewhere’ (BHG 1274 
— ed. Delehaye, 252). The beauty of the saint, who is to be torn apart, survives the 
ordeal; instead of suffering and weakness, Byzantine hagiography chose to depict 
an impassive and already triumphant saint?! 

Whereas it is difficult to distinguish subgenres in the compact group of Passions, 
it should at least be noted that there are some different types of text corresponding 
to certain types of martyr. Female martyrs thus form a group with specific features. 
The most famous of these is Thekla, a figure of undiminished popularity whose 
Passio, detached from the narrative cycle of St Paul and rewritten in the fifth 





3 On the theme of the beauty of the martyrs, see Detoraki, "Portraits de saints dans le 


Synaxaire de Constantinople’. 
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century in high-style language, acquired a romantic bent.? Other, less illustrious 
works such as the Passio of St Barbara (BHG 213—214) reveal certain features which 
are relatively widespread in this group: an insistence on the modesty of the martyr, 
which is both offended and preserved; the particular character of certain tortures, 
such as breast mutilation; and finally, the display of a paradoxically virile virtue. 
The Passio of St Catherine (BHG 30) mentioned above is, in Delehaye's classification, 
one of the latest and most fully developed 'epic Passions' of a female saint. In 
addition to the theme of the martyr's secular learning and the interpolated episode 
of the relic transported to Mt Sinai by angels, it contains original elements which 
ensured its success. 

Healer saints form a different group. Of these only the Anargyroi (i.e. 'those who 
did not take money’) Sts Kosmas and Damian? exercised the medical profession 
during their lifetimes, in preparation for the miraculous healings they were to 
accomplish following their martyrdom. A few examples of these are preserved in a 
special compilation. The Passions of Sts Kyros and John, other anargyroi saints, do not 
record whether they were doctors in their lifetimes.” Nonetheless, the most easily 
identifiable group, and one of the largest, is that of the military saints, to whom 
two monographs have been devoted.” They form a large contingent with illustrious 
staff officers, including Demetrios, George, Merkourios, Prokopios, Theodore Teron 
and Theodore Stratelates and among the texts devoted to them we find some of the 
most flamboyant martyrdoms. Certain types of martyr, combining multiple forms 
of sainthood, should also be set apart, such as the hieromartyrs – martyred priests or 
bishops – and, above all, the hosiomartyrs – martyred monks — whose Passions often 
assume the form of a Bíoc xai norteia kai UAETUELOV or a Bios кої &ӨЛтүсїс, as in 
the case of St Stephen the Younger, who was persecuted by the iconoclasts. 

Finally, a place should be set aside for groups of martyrs. From the outset some 
Passions were devoted not to a single saint but several, e.g that of the Martyrs of 
Lyons. Apart from the format featuring a principal figure or figures are surrounded 
by companions, there are texts written in honour of whole groups, in which no one 
person truly stands out: this is most obviously the case with the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebasteia (ВНС 1201),* also soldiers, who were put to death for their faith under 
Licinius and executed by being exposed on a frozen pond, after which their bodies 
were burnt. Their martyrdom is sometimes accompanied by a testament in which 





? See ed. Dagron, Vie et miracles de sainte Thécle, 13-30 and 152-62. 

$ The Synaxarion of Constantinople distinguishes between three homonymous pairs of 
saints, ‘in Arabia, in Rome, in Asia’ (Synax.CP, 1114, s.v. Koouac). 

* See Bringel, Sophrone de Jérusalem, Panégyrique des saints Cyr et Jean; Gascou, ‘Les 
origines du culte des saints Cyr et Jean'. 

s Delehaye, Les légendes grecques des saints militaires; Walter, The Warrior Saints in 
Byzantine Art and Tradition. 

?* On this collective Passio, see the study by Karlin-Hayter, ‘Passio of the XL Martyrs of 
Sebasteia. The Greek Tradition: the Earliest Account'; and Vinel, 'Sainteté anonyme, sainteté 
collective? Les quarante martyrs de Sébastée dans quelques textes du IV’ siècle’. 
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the saints ask – in vain - that their relics should be kept together. This isolated text 
has been seen as an authentic document, but there is no proof of this. 

On the whole, the Passions of martyrs are anonymous works. Certain texts bear 
an author's name; thus the Martyrdom of Sts Galaktion and Episteme is supposedly 
written by one of the saints' servants, Eutolmios. But this is fictitious, and this 
conventional narrator cannot be the real author of the work. The anonymity of the 
Passions of martyrs is a trait revealed by the ‘Gelasian Decree’ (of which more later), 
and it is probable that the absence of a true author's name capable of protecting 
these texts has contributed to their instability. Certain copyists or redactors, faced 
with these texts lacking in authority, felt free to intervene and improve the Passions 
they were transmitting, according to their tastes and those of their audience. In 
fact several Passions are often found in the dossier of a single martyr and it is by no 
means rare for the text to vary from one manuscript to the next. Delehaye remarked 
on this phenomenon of perpetual renewal of the Passiors, quoting the example 
of St Prokopios (BHG 1576).” This martyr, a victim of the Great Persecution, is 
known to us from an account by Eusebios in the Martyrs of Palestine. A native of 
Aelia Capitolina (Jerusalem), who served as a reader and exorcist in Skythopolis, 
Prokopios was the first victim of the persecution in Caesarea, Palestine. Eusebios' 
short and simple text, with the best guarantees of historicity, was fairly quickly 
replaced by a more ambitious Passio, more in keeping with the rules of the genre. 
From one text to the next, Prokopios unexpectedly found himself grouped with the 
military saints. Alongside this tendency towards embellishment and amplification, 
we may also note a more discreet tendency to historicisation; thus in the texts 
connected to St George, King Dadianos is replaced by Diocletian, better known 
to history. The modern reader is not the only one to have been surprised by the 
free rein hagiographers allowed their imaginations when writing Passions of the 
martyrs. From as early as late antiquity in the West, the ‘Gelasian Decree’, dated 
to the second half of the sixth century, condemned the Acts of Sts Kerykos and 
Julitta, expressing reservations about its authenticity, and slated those of St George, 
suspected to have had а heretical origin.” In Constantinople, a canon attributed to 
Patriarch Nikephoros condemned the same texts.” Above all, during the Middle 
Byzantine period, more precisely in the ninth and tenth centuries, it is clear that 
certain texts were judged too exuberant and no longer suited to the contemporary 
writing style. Niketas David Paphlagonian, writing towards the late ninth and 
the early tenth century, expostulated against a Passio of St George teeming with 
monstrous details (ВНС 675z – ed. Krumbacher, 181—2)." At the end of the tenth 
century, Symeon Metaphrastes similarly found fault with the ancient Passio of St 
George and so used the Passio revised by Niketas David (BHG 676). When rewriting 





Y See Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs, 260-70; and idem, Les légendes hagiographiques, 


119-39. 
38 On the ‘Gelasian Decree’, see Schwartz, ‘Zum Decretum Gelasianum'. 
Canon of Nikephoros: ed. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, 391. 
Details in Paschalidis, №кўтас AaBiô TadpAaywv. To rtpóowrto xat то épyo xov, 187— 
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the Acts of the Martyrs which form part of his Menologion, he obeyed the rules of 
metaphrasis and respected the texts he followed but changed the style or certain 
details to give the new Passions a more polished style, as the old texts no longer 
complied with the demands of contemporary fashion. 


The Making of New Historical Passions in Late Antiquity 


At the same time as texts devoted to the victims of ancient persecutions were being 
written or rewritten, new Passions appeared to honour new saints. Although they 
did not depart from the rules of the genre, they were less marked by hagiographical 
convention and opened the way to an original and better organised narrative. 
The fact that they appear more open to the diversity of the real, and thus less 
stereotyped, lends them a special literary aspect. To begin with, these are texts 
in praise of martyrs put to death beyond the borders of the empire, particularly 
in Persia, from the fourth to the seventh century. An isolated and remarkably 
interesting text relates the martyrdom of Arethas and his companions at Najran in 
modern day Saudi Arabia. Finally, in the empire itself, some texts were devoted to 
monks massacred by the barbarians: their heroic resistance was classed as a form 
of martyrdom. 


Martyrs in Persia under Shapur and Yazdgerd 


A neighbour of the empire with which it was frequently at war, Sasanian Persia, 
where the Zoroastrian religion prevailed, had long been troubled by movements of 
Christian proselytism, principally affecting Aramaic-speaking populations in the 
western provinces of the kingdom. On several occasions the Sasanian state reacted 
violently to these conversions, seen as both a religious and a political danger since 
Christians were suspected of rejecting the authority of the king and looking too 
favourably on the Christian Roman Emperor. Persecutions were first launched 
under Shapur II, then under Yazdgerd П and his successor Vahram V." These 
persecutions, whose victims were numerous, engendered important texts written 
in Syriac in Persia itself. The interest of Roman Christians in the Persian converts 
explains the fact that many of these texts were translated into Greek and circulated 
fairly quickly. Byzantine literature was thus enriched by a hagiographic tendency 
which sprang up outside the Byzantine orbit and was expressed in a tongue other 
than Greek. 

During his long reign King Shapur II (310-379) launched a long and bloody 
persecution lasting 40 years, from 339 to his death. This persecution very soon 
formed the subject of the collections of Passions in Syriac, whose existence is attested 
from the early fifth century. It seems probable that these historically accurate texts 





^! For the history of these persecutions, see Garsoïan, ‘La Perse: l'Eglise d'Orient’. 
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were the source of Sozomenos' narrative of Shapur's persecution in his Ecclesiastical 
History.? Some were translated into Greek at some point in the fifth century. There 
are critical editions of most of these texts in Delehaye's collection.? They owe their 
specific traits to their origins; although they conform to the rules concerning the 
Passions of martyrs, the historical context is different. The persecutor is no longer 
the Roman Emperor and his governors but the Sasanian king, his officials and, 
above all, the Zoroastrian clergy. The demands made on the Christians — to worship 
the sun, fire and water or drink blood — are characteristic of a specific religious 
situation. Tortures described at length often differ from those of the Roman world. 
Those Greek Passions of Persian martyrs, which remain close to their model, 
sometimes still bear the traces of the collection to which the original Syriac text 
belonged. Thus the Passio of St Sadoth (BHG 1613), bishop of Seleukeia-Ktesiphon, 
or that of St Pherbutha, her sister and her maidservant (BHG 1511), are linked to a 
cycle which, in Syriac, opens with the martyrdom (unknown in Greek) of Symeon 
Barsabae, bishop of Seleukeia-Ktesiphon, uncle and predecessor of Sadoth, and 
his sister Pherbutha. These cycles do not appear to have been preserved in the 
same form in Greek, and the various Passions very soon, or perhaps even from 
the start, circulated independently, undergoing the normal development of Greek 
hagiographic texts. Certain Passions of Persian martyrs found lasting success: 
thus, as well as an early Passio (BHG 761), the dossier of St Ia includes a text of the 
Palaiologan period by Makarios (BHG 762), a monk of the Monastery of Mangana 
where the saint's relic had been taken; that of Sts Akepsimas, Joseph and Aeithalas 
(BHG 15-19) comprises three different Passions. 

One of the most popular Persian martyrs in the empire did not, however, fall 
victim to Shapur's persecution but to that launched by King Yazdgerd (399-420) 
at the end of his reign and continued for some years under Vahram V (420-438). 
This is James 'the Intercised', a Christian noble and friend of Yazdgerd, who made 
him renounce Christianity. Faced with the reproaches of his wife and mother, 
James reverted to Christianity, and Yazdgerd's successor Vahram V submitted him 
to a slow, torturous death: his fingers and limbs were cut off one by one. It is to 
this torture that the Passio of James owes its particular structure, each amputation 
being marked with a prayer by the heroic and impassive saint. The Greek text, 
a translation of a preserved Syriac text, is known from four different recensions 
(ВНС 772-772c), whose existence attests the saint's popularity. 





? See ed. Bidez, Hansen, Sozomenus. Kirchengeschichte, П.9. 


Ed. Delehaye, Les versions grecques des Actes des martyrs persans sous Sapor II, where 
the texts referring to Jonas and Barachisios (BHG 942), Pherbutha (BHG 1511), Sadoth (BHG 
1613), Abraham (BHG 10-11), Ia (BHG 761), Badimus (BHG 210), Akepsimas, Joseph and 
Aeithalas (BHG 15-18) are published. See also Akindynos, Pegasios et socii (BHG 21-22) and 
Dadas, Gobdelaas and Casdia (BHG 480). 
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The Martyrdom of Arethas and his Companions 


The Persian empire was not the only non-Roman regime to enrich the lists of 
martyrs celebrated in Greek hagiography. A Passio of exceptional historical 
interest, probably written at the beginning of Justinian's reign (527—565), is set 
in the aforementioned city of Najran. Its villain is the king of the Himyarites," 
a Jewish convert in rebellion against his former master, the King of Ethiopia, 
who begins to persecute the Christians. He besieges the Christian city of Najran, 
treacherously obtains its surrender and massacres the population, with noble, old 
Arethas at their head. These events, dated to the year 523, caused intense shock 
in the region. The King of Ethiopia soon intervenes to reconquer Yemen, and his 
expeditions, interpreted as a punishment for the exactions of the Himyarite king, 
forms the subject of the second part of the hagiographic narrative. The text, written 
in Greek, makes use of Syriac texts such as the letters of Symeon of Beith-Arsham 
written immediately after the event. From a literary point of view the Martyrdom of 
St Arethas (BHG 166), much marked by biblical models and especially the Books of 
the Maccabees, is a striking example of a Passio of a group of martyrs whose subject 
is an entire city: Najran. 


Martyrs under Khusro I and his Successors 


Although Persia in the sixth century was no longer the scene of cruel persecutions, 
individual cases of martyrdom were frequent in an empire whose official religion 
was incompatible with ever-expanding Christianity. Most of the martyrs in question 
were apostates from Zoroastrianism. Thisis the case with two martyrs whose Passio, 
originally written in Syriac, was also transmitted in Greek: Sirin, martyred under 
Khusro I (531—579), and Golindouch, the ‘living martyr’, who made a confession of 
faith under the same sovereign before dying in the Roman empire. 

StSirin was the daughter of a noble of Beith Slokh, whose father took particular 
pains to instruct her in the religion of the magi, even employing a nursemaid from 
Perside (i.e. the Fars Province), a region sheltered from Christian influences, to 
educate his daughter. However, Sirin came into contact with Christians and was 
finally converted. The difficulties which she encountered thereafter were typical of 
her situation and that of other converts in Persia: the local bishop could not allow her 
to become a member of the Christian cult, as she wanted, unless she renounced her 
former religion and requested baptism. Sirin then rose to the occasion: she publicly 
broke with the Zoroastrian cult, to the horror of her family, who denounced her 
and had her imprisoned. One night she took advantage of her guards' laxity to 
escape and was baptised in conditions which her hagiographer prudently passes 
over. Back in her prison, she was soon transferred nearer to Khusro, as her enemies 





^ See Detoraki, ‘Un hagiographe à l'oeuvre: Le Martyre d'Aréthas et ses sources’. 


Devos, ‘Sainte Sirin, martyre sous Khosrau І“ Anosarvan’. See also Brock, ‘Syriac 
Hagiography', in ARCBH I, 267. 
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were afraid that a Byzantine ambassador present in the area might intervene. She 
was strangled in her cell in Seleukeia-Ktesiphon on 28 Peritios of the year 870 (= 28 
February 559 CE), the 28th year of Khusro's reign. The Passio of St Sirin (BHG 1637) 
was originally written in Syriac, doubtless by an eyewitness to some of the events 
described. This original is now lost. The sole surviving text is a Greek translation 
made, according to P. Devos, in ca. 600. Although not widely disseminated — it 
is only preserved in a single manuscript and the saint is not mentioned in the 
Synaxarion of Constantinople — it preserves some of the qualities of the original, and 
is full of details reflecting a specific historical situation. 

St Golindouch, for her part, had a moment of glory in the late sixth and early 
seventh century. Her hagiographic dossier rests on a Syriac Passio written by 
Stephen, Bishop of Hierapolis and a contemporary of the saint. This lost work 
was fairly faithfully reproduced in a Georgian translation, and the Greek Passio 
by Eustratios the Presbyter of Constantinople tacitly relies on the Syriac text. 
Eustratios supposedly received his information personally from an important 
figure in Maurice's reign (582-602): Domitian, Archbishop of Melitene in Asia 
Minor and a relative of the Emperor. Like Eustratios' other works, the Greek 
Passio of St Golindouch (BHG 700—701 — CPG 7521) is not devoid of literary merit. At 
first the history of the saint is reminiscent of that of St Sirin, to whom some Greek 
manuscripts state she was related. Golindouch was the wife of a noble Persian 
related to the king. She was converted, secretly baptised and broke with her former 
life, to the extent of refusing to lead a married life. Her husband denounced her 
and had her imprisoned. This is the beginning of a series of ordeals. Golindouch 
is imprisoned for 18 years in the 'Castle of Oblivion', a particularly harsh prison. 
Nevertheless, following the death of Khusro I, Aristoboulos, a Roman ambassador, 
visited her and received a section of her chains as a blessing. Under Hurmazd IV 
(579-590), Golindouch suffered many ordeals, some of which conform to the clichés 
of the genre: she was thrown into a pit with a great snake or given to debauchers. 
Yet an angel protected her and went so far as to set her free, but Golindouch was 
grieved by this — so the angel decapitated her himself. Despite this miraculous 
execution, the saint remained alive, but bore a mark on her neck, whence her 
name of 'living martyr'. She then sought refuge in the empire, at the sanctuary of 
St Sergios of Resapha, where she spent the rest of her life, prophesying events in 
Persia marking the early reign of Khusro II (590/591—628). She died and was buried 
in the sanctuary. 

Thus 'Persian' Passions became an interesting part of late antique hagiography 
extending from the persecutions of Shapur to the reign of Khusro II. A historical 
event, the conquest of Palestine by the latter's army, gave rise to a Passio, the Acts 
of Anastasios the Persian, which belongs both to Persian and Byzantine hagiography. 
The war which broke out between Persia and the Roman Empire shortly after 
Emperor Maurice was murdered (602) resulted in the conquest of Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt by Persia. Jerusalem was taken and pillaged in 614, while its Patriarch, 





^^ On Eustratios of Constantinople, see Van Deun, Eustratii presbyteri constantinopolitani, 
De statu animarum post mortem (CPG 7522), 9-11. 
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part of the population and the relic of the True Cross were led into captivity. These 
dramatic events became the setting for the tale of Anastasios the Persian, whose Acts 
(BHG 84) were written shortly after 628 by an anonymous monk of the Lavra of St 
Sabas in the Holy Land. A young Persian, originally named Magundat and raised 
in the religion of the magi, Anastasios became a knight in the army of Khusro II. In 
614, while at the garrison of Seleukeia-Ktesiphon, he witnessed the arrival of the 
True Cross and learned about Christianity. He then took part in an expedition that 
ranged as far as Chalcedon and, wishing to become a Christian, he deserted and 
went to live in Hierapolis in Syria. He was baptised in Jerusalem and joined the 
monastery of Abba Anastasios near the walls of the Holy City, where the monks of 
StSabas had taken refuge. Seized with a desire for martyrdom, the monk Anastasios 
went to Caesaria, seat of the Persian authorities, to provoke his former fellow- 
believers. He was arrested and sent to a place near Dastagerd, the seat of the King 
of Kings, to be tried. He remained in prison for a long time before being executed 
along with other prisoners on 22 January 628. The army of Emperor Herakleios 
(610—641) arrived in the region soon afterwards, and the monk of St Sabas who had 
accompanied Anastasios during his tribulations returned with them. He visited 
Constantinople before returning to Jerusalem, where his narrative formed the basis 
of the Acts written shortly afterwards (before 630). The martyrdom of Anastasios 
belongs to the series of Persian Passions, but also formed part of Palestinian, and 
more specifically Sabaite, hagiography. Although it follows a well-known format, 
it contains specific traits inasmuch as it was the hagiographic response to a specific 
historical situation: the ‘scandal’ of the defeats of the Christian empire, the fall of 
the Holy City, the captivity of the Cross. The conversion and martyrdom of the 
young Persian knight was a sign that divine providence was at work throughout 
these troubling events, leading Christianity to triumph by unexpected paths. In this 
respect, the Acts of Anastasios did not merely close the series of Persian Passions; 
they also prefigured the Acts of Christian martyrs in the face of Islam. The Acts of 
Anastasios were fairly popular. They were soon completed by a Tale about the return 
of the relics and by a collection of miracles which played an important part in the 
diffusion of the cult (ВНС 88, 89g-90). They also gave rise to an Enkomion by George 
Pisides in Constantinople (BHG 86) and a very early Latin translation in Rome." 


Monastic Martyrs 


A small group of four texts are very distinctive from the point of view of literary 
genre. Their subject is not a confession of faith by Christians before their persecutors, 
but the massacre of monks by plunderers. For two of these texts the action is set 
on Mt Sinai, while another two take place in the Great Lavra of St Sabas, east of 
Jerusalem. The situation which they describe is relatively unlike that in the usual 
Passions of martyrs, and one of the problems posed by these texts, which are 
important and interesting in themselves, is their connection to the genre. 





47 Vircillo Franklin, The Latin Dossier of Anastasius the Persian. 
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The violent death of a monk raises certain questions in itself: is it not a sign of 
failure, a sign that the ascetic did not merit divine protection? Several edifying 
stories run along these lines and two anecdotes in the Spiritual Meadow can be 
classified, from this point of view, with the texts examined here. In the first, three 
wandering anchorites (Booxoí) by the Dead Sea see another boskos decapitated by 
a Saracen, who is shortly afterwards carried off by a bird which then releases its 
grip, sending him crashing to the ground (ch. 21, PG 87/IIL, 2868). The meaning of 
the anecdote is clear: the miraculous punishment of the murderer is a sign that, 
despite appearances, God has not stopped protecting the anchorite, whose death 
is not a sign of condemnation. In the second tale the monk Leo the Cappadocian, 
at the Great Oasis in Egypt, is convinced that he is called upon to reign. Shortly 
afterwards the Mazikes attack the local monks, massacre some of them and lead 
others into captivity. Leo offers himself and eight pieces of gold in exchange for three 
prisoners. He was later decapitated; John Moschos and his companions understand 
that ‘in truth, he had become a king, he who had given his soul for those he loved' 
(ch. 112, PG 87/1, 2976). Such narratives demonstrate the responses of the monks 
to certain violent deaths. They also evoke the atmosphere of a monastic life which, 
in certain deserts and especially in periods of instability, presented obvious grave 
risks. These anecdotes help us understand why dying for refusing to abandon their 
way of life or place of ascetic exercise was the equivalent of martyrdom for monks. 

The oldest hagiographical text devoted to monastic martyrs in this special genre 
is the Narrative of Ammonios on the Monks of Sinai and Raithou (BHG 1300), who were 
killed by the barbarians. The supposed author, the monk Ammonios, left Egypt 
during the patriarchate of Peter II of Alexandria (373-380) to go on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. He then took the desert route from Jerusalem to Sinai, where 
he witnessed a Saracen attack on the monastic colony in the area which resulted 
in 40 victims in various places, before the raiders retired following a miraculous 
manifestation. While the surviving monks, accompanied by Ammonios, were 
burying the victims, a messenger showed up, announcing that the lavra of Raithou 
on the Red Sea had just been attacked by the Blemmyes tribe from Upper Egypt. 
A monk of Raithou arrived shortly afterwards and described in great detail the 
massacre he had just escaped and the attack of troops from Pharan, in which the 
assailants were themselves killed. The massacred monks of Raithou, killed on the 
same day as those of Sinai, were also forty in number. In this text, the assimilation 
of victims to martyrs is explicit: 


All their lives they conducted themselves in a goodly manner pleasing to God, 
and at the end of their lives they received an additional virtue, for they were 
washed by their own blood and enlisted among the martyrs, since all had died 
for the sake of the Lord and His eternal kingdom (tr. Caner, History and 
Hagiography from the Late Antique Sinai, 168.) 


The monks' massacre thus becomes a brilliant sign of sainthood, the crown of a 


monastic career. However, this text borrows little from the Passions of the martyrs; 
perhaps simply the relatively detailed description of the way in which the monks 
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died. Otherwise, the narrative may be described more as the Bíoc каї rtoAvceía Kat 
партороу of a group of monks, and its main interest lies in that it gives us a record 
of monastic life in Sinai and Raithou in late antiquity. A simple, if vivid account, it 
presents itself as the Greek translation by the Priest John of the accounts (hypomnemata) 
written in Coptic by Ammonios, which the latter had kept with him. These details are 
highly suspect, but the Narrative of Ammonios is probably early in date. 

The second Sinaitic text is different in both nature and length. This is the 
Narrations of Pseudo-Neilos (BHG 1301-1307 — CPG 6044), a text written in a very 
literary style, influenced by the romance tradition, containing in particular the 
reminiscences of Achilles Tatius. At one point it appears to refer, if not to the 
Narrative of Ammonios itself, at least to the commemoration of the monks to whom 
that text is devoted; thus Pseudo-Neilos is probably later than Ammonios. The text 
is written in more polished language, and one would be tempted to date it to the 
fifth century on stylistic grounds. Its main subject — the adventures of Neilos and 
his son Theodoulos – makes it irrelevant to the present discussion. The first part, 
however, is relevant: the Saracens, in a period of instability due to the death of 
their chief, attack the monks of Sinai and massacre many of them. The sainthood of 
the murdered monks is attributed to the fact that they persevered heroically in the 
monastic life, while the parallel with the martyrs is again made explicit: 


In fact, righteous men have often been left helpless and delivered to tyrants 
to be tortured with elaborate torments and unsanctified slaughter. That 
happens so that the fame and manly valour of those who contend might be 
made known, and so that the luminous power of their radiant faith might 
shine forth; ... similarly, those who were slaughtered preferred to die instead 
of enduring the evils that are currently found in the inhabited world (tr. 
Caner, History and Hagiography from the Late Antique Sinai, 108.) 


This part of the Narrations of Pseudo-Neilos belongs to the same genre - the Bíoc xai 
uaptúpıov of a group of monks - as the Narrative of Ammonios. The connection to 
the Passions of martyrs is slight and the interest of this work, apart from its literary 
value, lies in the picture it paints, albeit a more detailed one than that of Ammonios, 
of the world of Mt Sinai before Justinian's constructions. ^? 

The other two texts are set in the Lavra of St Sabas. The first of these is a 
Letter from Antiochos of St Sabas, the author of the Pandektes, to another monk, 
Eustathios, recounting the circumstances in which Forty-Four Fathers of the 
Lavra were murdered by the Saracens. The events unfold a week before the 
fall of Jerusalem to the Persians in 614. The monks in the deserts of Judea are 
deprived of the protection of the imperial troops following the Persian invasion, 





48 On these two texts see Devreesse, ‘Le christianisme dans la péninsule sinaitique des 


origines à l'arrivée des Musulmans'; Caner, History and Hagiography from the Late Antique 
Sinai; and Flusin, "Palestinian Hagiography (Fourth-Eighth Centuries)', in ARCBH I. See 
also Constantinides-Hero, 'An Anonymous Narrative of the Martyrdom of the Anchorites of 
Mount Sinai (BHG 307Dy. 
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and the Saracens of the region take advantage of this to attack the Lavra and 
plunder the riches they believed were kept there. They tortured the monks to 
make them tell where they had hidden their treasure, then massacred them. One 
of the points of interest of this brief letter is the way it demonstrates one of the 
functions of a hagiographic text. We see, in effect, how Modestos, locum tenens of 
the patriarchal see of Jerusalem, organises the cult of the victims of this slaughter 
himself: he comes down to the Lavra to bury the bodies and celebrate an office in 
their honour. He insists that the Lavra should not be abandoned, and we can see 
the full importance of the texts in honour of these martyrs to the monastic life. 
Their sainthood provides an example for other monks, of whom it is expected 
that they too will risk their lives to remain in or return to the desert monasteries, 
in utter insecurity. Their endurance (brtopov!]), equal to that of the martyrs of 
persecutions, will transform them into confessors or martyrs of the monastic life. 

Finally, the fourth text, the Passio of the Twenty Sabaite Monks and Martyrs by 
Stephen of Damascus (BHG 1200), belongs to the Abbasid period. It concerns a 
bloody episode in the history of the Great Lavra of St Sabas. In a period of unrest 
in Palestine, when there was a breakdown of law and order, about sixty Saracens 
decided to pillage the Great Lavra in March 797. They attacked it and demanded a 
ransom from the monks, who refused to pay because the amount fixed upon (4,000 
nomismata) was beyond their means. The Saracens plundered and burnt their cells 
and tortured the monks to make them tell where precious objects were hidden. 
The monk Sergios of Damascus, while attempting to escape, was caught and put to 
death. The barbarians gathered the monks together in the church of the lavra and, in 
order to make them pay the ransom, shut them in the rock and burned them alive. 
Eighteen of the monks died. The Saracens finished plundering the lavra and left. 
The dead were collected and Thomas, a skilled doctor and future abbot of the Old 
Lavra, tended the wounded. Nevertheless, one of the injured died, completing the 
round score of ^martyr' monks. This text, important for the history of Palestine in the 
late eighth century and the hagiography of the so-called Dark Age, is particularly 
interesting due to the care with which the author, Stephen of Damascus - a nephew 
of John of Damascus - established the sainthood of the victims of the Arabs, which 
was a subject of debate. He did not hesitate to compare it with that of the martyrs for 
the faith, referring to John Chrysostom, who extends the definition of martyrdom 
to cover circumstances other than pagan persecutions, and placed the tale of the 
Twenty Martyrs of St Sabas in a sequence beginning with Job, the Maccabees and 
John the Baptist, and ending with the Fathers of Sinai and Raithou. 
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Martyrs of the Middle and Late Byzantine Period 


The Middle Byzantine period continued to produce Passions, or more commonly 
Lives and Passions (Bios коі uagtúgiov) of the new martyrs,“ alongside a multitude 
of texts in honour of the saints of the past. Historical circumstances had, however, 
changed. Byzantine Christians were faced with new adversaries, and the 
confrontation with Islam, to a much greater extent than that with Slav paganism,” 
provided the occasion for the composition of new Passions. In the empire itself, the 
period of Iconoclasm saw confrontations which were transcribed into an iconophile 
hagiography, whose heroes opposed themselves to Christian emperors to a greater 
extent than they had in the past, for instance, during the Arian controversy. The 
Palaiologan period, too, gave rise to yet further texts, showing that the genre of the 
Passions of martyrs remained an inspiration in Byzantium to the very end. 


Christian Martyrs to Islam 


The Arab conquests of the seventh century caused a political and religious upheaval 
which affected hagiographic production. Christians found themselves confronted 
not with their old adversary, paganism, but with a new form of monotheism, Islam, 
whose military success and territorial expansion seemed to show that it enjoyed 
divine favour. In the provinces lost to the Arabs, the conquerors did not launch 
persecutions against the Christians, nor did they seek to provoke mass conversions. 
However, the situation favoured the appearance of new martyrs. There were two 
main possibilities: resistance to attempts at forced conversion – particularly for 
prisoners of war; reconversion from Islam to Christianity, forbidden and punishable 
by death under Islamic law. The martyrs who confronted Islam formed the subject 
of few hagiographic texts – less than ten – but these were nevertheless original and 
important works, in both the empire and the lost provinces. The events they relate 
date from the arrival of the Arabs in Palestine to the first century of the Abbasid 
period, though certain texts may have been composed after the event. Without 
constituting an imprudent call to martyrdom, they glorify those Christians who 
affirmed their faith and refused to convert or return to Islam. Their apologetic 
dimension is important: it is not just a question of demonstrating the superiority of 





? Thanks are due to Prof. A. Rigo for generously providing information on the 


neomartyrs in Byzantium (seventh-fifteenth c. CE). 

55 [should nevertheless point out two texts concerning martyrs who stood up to the 
Bulgarians: Martyrs of Thrace, after the conquest of Adrianople by the tsar Krum in 813 
(ВНС 2264; Synax.CP, col. 414-6); Martyrs in Bulgaria (811 AD): ВНС 2263; Synax.CP, 837-8; 
846-8; see Wortley, "Legends of the Byzantine Disaster of 811’. Both cases involve notices in 
the Synaxarion of Constantinople and not developed Passions. 
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the Christian religion, but of explaining and making known the military successes 
of the Muslim armies over the Christian empire.” 

The earliest of these texts is the Passio of the Martyrs of Gaza,? which tells the 
story of Roman soldiers taken prisoner by the Arabs when the latter conquered 
Gaza in the late 630s. When they refused to renounce Christianity, they were 
taken to Jerusalem and executed, before 638, while Sophronios was still patriarch 
of Jerusalem. The very simple, contemporary text recounting their story is only 
preserved in a Latin translation and seems to have enjoyed only limited diffusion. 
Three texts are worth noting in the Umayyad period. The first is the Martyrdom of 
St Peter of Capitolias (CPG 8100, in Georgian translation), a married priest with three 
children who, at thirty years of age, tookup the monasticlife along with all his family. 
Ill and believing himself close to death, he called witnesses, proclaimed his faith in 
Christ and insulted Islam and the Prophet. On recovering, he was denounced to the 
authorities and tried by the local governor and then again in Damascus by Caliph 
Walid (705—715). He was sentenced to death, taken back to Capitolias and executed 
there. His trial and execution seem to have caused a great stir in the local Christian 
communities. Only one Georgian version of this Passio has been preserved. The 
lost Greek original may have been the work of John of Damascus mentioned in 
the Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor,? which probably forms the basis of the 
abridgement in the Synaxarion of Constantinople (Synax.CP, 105). Peter of Capitolias 
represents the fairly rare case of a Christian who deliberately sought to provoke 
Islam. The other two texts represent more classic examples of martyrs. The first 
is the Passio of the Sixty (or 63) Martyrs of Jerusalem (BHG 1217-short version, BHG 
1218-long version). This group of eminent persons, who had come to Jerusalem on 
pilgrimage in 724—725, was arrested by the governor of Caesarea, who demanded 
that they renounce Christianity. Following their refusal, they were tortured and 
crucified near the Tower of David. The short version of this Passio, preserved in a 
tenth-century manuscript, describes itself as a translation from a Syriac original. 
Despite its early date, however, the historicity of this text is suspect. A long, later 
version, written by a monk named Symeon, contains the names of the sixty-three 
martyrs and details of a religious dispute between the martyrs and the Arabs. A 
third text of the Umayyad period is the Passio of Michael the Sabaite (in Georgian 
translation), a convert from Islam to Christianity who received the monastic tonsure 
at the Lavra of St Sabas and was decapitated for apostasy under ‘Abd al-Malik. This 
text, which contains romanticised elements (like Joseph in Egypt, Michael did not 





51 For all the later martyrs and their Passions, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam as others saw 


it: a survey and evaluation of Christian, Jewish, and Zoroastrian writings on early Islam, 347-67; 
and relevant entries in Thomas, Roggema (ed.), Christian-Muslim Relations. A Bibliographical 
History. Volume I (600—900). 

? See Pargoire, ‘Les LX soldats martyrs de Gaza’, 40-43; Guillou, ‘Prise de Gaza par les 
Arabes au VIF siecle’, 396-404. 

9$ See Theophanis Chronographia, ed. de Boor, 416-7 (English tr, Mango and Scott, 
Theophanes Confessor, 577-8). 

* On this Passio, see Huxley, ‘The Sixty Martyrs of Jerusalem’. 
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yield to the advances of a visiting caliph's wife), is preserved in translation but also 
in Greek, where it forms part of a larger hagiographic romance: the Life of Theodore 
of Edessa by Basil of Emesa (ВНС 1744-1744e).^ 

Though once again few in number, the Passions of the Abbasid period contain 
interesting and substantial material which will repay attention. Two of them concern 
cases of apostasy from Islam. The Passio of Elias of Heliopolis (BHG 578—579) recounts 
the story of a young apprentice carpenter who, on a feast night in Damascus, 
behaves in a way which could lead people to think he had renounced Christianity 
and converted to Islam, a claim he denies. As his master threatens to denounce him, 
Elias goes home to Heliopolis. On his return to Damascus a few years later, he is 
denounced by his former master, arrested, tried, tortured and executed (in 779). This 
particularly rich and vivid text is hard to date. Its great precision shows that it cannot 
be too far from the events related, but the anonymous hagiographer (who claims to 
have composed two other texts in honour of martyrs to Islam) did not know Elias 
personally. The hero of the Passio of St Bacchos (BHG 209-209b) is a young man whose 
father has been converted to Islam, leading to the conversion of his wife and seven 
children. Bacchos, with his mother's support, decides to return to Christianity. He 
leaves for Jerusalem and goes to St Sabas, where he is baptised and takes the habit. 
He hides from the Muslim authorities, but one day when his mother and brothers 
come to Jerusalem, Bacchos goes to see them and convinces them to return to the 
Christian fold. He is denounced, arrested and decapitated on 16 December (787 or 
788). His Passio must have been written in the ninth century, and is the origin of the 
long account in the Synaxarion of Constantinople (Synax.CP 310-12). 

The Passio of St Romanos is devoted to a different type of martyr. On a mission, 
Romanos, a monk at the monastery of Mantineon, was captured by the Arabs, who 
tried to convert him to Islam. His heroic refusal led to his execution at Raqqa between 
780 and 787. His story, presented alongside that of St Anthusa,* is particularly 
interesting because the Christian prisoners who share Romanos' captivity include 
iconoclasts. The Passio of St Romanos is only preserved in a Georgian translation 
from the Arabic. The Greek original, if there was one, was supposedly the work of 
Stephen of Damascus, a nephew of John of Damascus and a monk at the Lavra of St 
Sabas. It seems to have enjoyed a limited circulation within the Byzantine Empire. 

What these works have in common is that they were written in Syria or 
Palestine, i.e. in Arab-held lands." Compared to the mainstream of Byzantine 
hagiography these are marginal works, many of which, as we have seen, have 
not been preserved in the original Greek. In the empire itself, hagiographic texts 
devoted to the confessors of Christianity in the face of Islam are rare. One of them, 
however, is particularly important. This is the Passio of the 42 Martyrs of Amorion. 
This text, which was very popular in Byzantium, is found in nine different forms 
if we include the accounts of the Synaxarion and the imperial Menologia (BHG 





55 On this text see Gouillard, ‘Supercheries et méprises littéraires: L'œuvre de saint 


Théodore d'Edesse'. 
56 On this see Mango, 'St. Anthusa of Mantineon and the Family of Constantine V'. 


57 Only the Life of St Bacchos the Younger is certain to have been a Constantinopolitan work. 
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1209-1214c).* These different texts are grouped into two classes, A and В, class 
B being anterior to class A, which basically comprises the Passio by Evodios the 
monk. Among the texts of class B we find a Passio by Michael Synkellos and another 
by a certain Sophronios of Cyprus. Different dates are proposed for these texts: 
many scholars believe that certain texts of class B were written immediately after 
the execution of the martyrs (845); others, such as Kazhdan, place them ca. 900.” 
It should be noted that a manuscript dated to 890 contains a B text. The Passio by 
Evodios (BHG 1214) seems to be the most elaborate but the furthest from the events. 

The tale of the Martyrs of Amorion is linked to the wars between the empire 
and the caliphate in the reigns of Theophilos (829-842) and al-Mutasim (833-842) 
respectively. On 12 August 838, the caliph captured and sacked the city of Amorion 
in Phrygia following a twelve-day siege. Among the prisoners led into captivity 
was a group of high-ranking officers, who were imprisoned in Samarra for seven 
years. As a consequence of their refusal to convert to Islam, they were executed on 
6 March 845, in the reign of al-Wathiq, al-Mutasim's successor. The rapid diffusion 
of hagiographical texts in honour of these martyrs seems to have reflected the 
emotion evinced at the fall of Amorion and the military challenge caused thereby. 
Celebrating the heroic martyrdom of the Byzantine officers is a hagiographic 
response to a specific historical situation: the success of the caliph's armies are not 
proof of the truth of Islam; and the martyrs of Amorion are an example of the 
confidence one must have in the Christian faith, in spite of historical vicissitudes. 
The Passio by Evodios opens with a long historical exposition attributing the 
military difficulties of the Christian empire to the attitude of emperors who, from 
Herakleios to Theophilos, have distanced themselves from Orthodoxy, thereby 
provoking divine punishment. In this same text the confrontation with Islam forms 
the subject of fairly long expositions, with borrowings from anti-Muslim polemical 
treatises such as that by Niketas of Byzantium. The class B texts are earlier, more 
restrained and sometimes more favourable to Theophilos, whose 'impiety' is not 
stressed. They tend to place certain members of the Byzantine military aristocracy 
atthe forefront of the group of martyrs: e.g. Kallistos, Duke of Koloneia in Michael 
Synkellos; Theodore Krateros in Sophronios. The Passio of the Martyrs of Amorion, 
in these different forms, is one of the last Byzantine examples of a Passio in 
honour of a group of martyrs. It is also one of the last hagiographical texts related 
to the confrontation with (Arabic) Islam, and undoubtedly the most important. 
Emperor Basil I (867-886) had a church built in honour of the Forty-Two Martyrs in 
Constantinople,” which may suggest that, now that they were becoming powerful 
once again, the Byzantines liked to see in these figures both a confirmation of the 
truth of their religion and probably also an exhortation to revenge. 





58 These texts are summarily presented in Efthymiadis, ‘Hagiography from the ‘Dark 


Age’ to the Age of Symeon Metaphrastes (Eighth-Tenth Centuries)’, in ARCBH I, 113-4. 
5 Kazhdan, 'Hagiographical Notes’, 150-60. 
9 On this church, see Janin, Les églises et les monastères des grands centres byzantins, 486. 
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Orthodox Martyrs at the Hands of Christian Emperors 


The iconoclast controversy, which at the beginning of the Middle Byzantine 
period prompted persecutions of iconophile bishops and monks in Constantinople 
and its hinterland, was another occasion for the re-appearance of hagiographic 
texts devoted to martyrs or confessors of Orthodoxy. Only a few of these texts, 
however, retain narrative elements of the form of the Passio, the most prominent 
example being the Life of Stephen the Younger (BHG 1666), a martyr under Emperor 
Constantine V (741-775). There are other, later iconophile Passions celebrating 
martyrs or confessors who were confronted with iconoclast persecutors, but, from 
a historical and literary viewpoint, they pale in comparison with the Life of Stephen. 

In contrast with the cases discussed so far, the persecutor in iconophile 
hagiography is a Christian emperor. This is not an absolute novelty; from the 
fourth century onwards, Christian hagiography celebrated the heroes of Nicene 
Orthodoxy during the long Arian period. The leitmotiv of the confession of 
Orthodox faith before Christian emperors is found in several important bishops' 
Lives of the time; thus, in the Funeral Oration which Gregory of Nazianzos dedicated 
to his friend Basil of Caesarea, the scene in which Basil appears before the tribunal 
of Prefect Domitios Modestos seems to have been drawn directly from a martyr's 
Passio (BHG 245 — ch. 48-51). However, proper Passions, so to speak, composed in 
honour of real or supposed victims of the fourth-century pro-Arian emperors, are 
rare.“ The priests burnt in a barge in the reign of the emperor Valens (364-378) 
and commemorated in the Synaxarion of Constantinople, were known to Church 
historians? but do not appear to have been the subject of an extensive Passio. The 
text registered in the BHG as a Life of Paul of Constantinople — exiled by Emperor 
Constantius (337-361) to Armenia and strangled in his prison — is interesting from 
this point of view (ВНС 14722). It is found in the Bibliotheca of Patriarch Photios, 
in a section containing a collection of several martyrs' Passions, where it appears 
under the title of Bíoc каї &ӨЛтүсїс. In fact, however, it is a pastiche made up of 
extracts from Church historians, and lacks the characteristics of a Passio.® Passio 
BHG 1472a, which was later reworked by Symeon Metaphrastes, is more in 
keeping with the canon of the genre, but its date is uncertain. A similar case is 
seen in another Passio devoted to Orthodox Christians martyred by the Arians: the 
two notaries of Paul of Constantinople, the secretaries Markianos and Martyrios, 
put to death in Constantinople. Their Passio, edited in two versions by P. Franchi 
de'Cavalieri (ВНС 1028y and 10282), is in fact, in its earliest form, an extract from 
a historical work. In short, the Arian period produced few 'authentic' Passions of 
martyrs: whether the villain of the piece is Constantius or even Valens, Christian 





8! TheSynaxarion of Constantinople would suggest this, as it preserves only a few mentions 


of Arian emperors; see Synax.CP 2125; 14948; 19721; 28729; 42442; 48027; 92844; 9306. 
9? Socrates, Hist. eccl., IV, 16; Sozomenos, Hist. eccl., VI, 14, 2-4; Theodoret, Hist. eccl., IV, 24. 
9 Photios, Bibliotheca, cod. 257. See Hägg, ‘Photius as Reader of Hagiography: Selection 
and Criticism’, 46-52. 
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hagiographers seem to have hesitated to apply formulas developed to stigmatise 
pagan persecutors to a Christian emperor, however maligned. 

Another famous dossier may be invoked as a precedent of the hagiography 
of the iconoclast period: that of Maximos the Confessor, who died in exile under 
Constans II (642—667). The older works, contemporary with the saint's tribulations, 
display a striking similarity to historical ‘acts’ and the topics of the Bioc xai 
&ӨЛтүсїс genre. Yet, although the saint and his disciples are tried and subjected to 
harsh punishments (Maximos has his tongue and right hand cut off before being 
sent into exile, where he dies), the emperor stays in the background, acting through 
proxies. The hagiographic dossier of St Maximos was embellished in the Middle 
Byzantine period. A short Passio (&OArjoic) of the saint has come down to us (ВНС 
1236). The model - now lost - that it abridges, was reused in the tenth century — 
as were the various early works informing us of the ordeals of Maximos and his 
companions — to compose the Life of St Maximos the Confessor (BHG 1234), which 
has survived in several recensions.* Its author, Michael Exaboulites, was a Stoudite 
monk who combined them to create a Bioc коі &ӨЛтүсїс more in keeping with the 
rules of the genre. The same dossier contains a Life of Pope Martin I (BHG 2259), 
which its editor P. Peeters places in the 730s but which may be of a later date. There 
too, the text simply follows the narrative of events from Martin's arrest in Rome 
to his exile, death and burial in Cherson. Remarks by one of Martin's judges, the 
patrician Troilos, clearly demonstrate the specific character of persecutions where 
confessors are the victims of the Christian authorities: "Do not come here to speak to 
us of the faith! It is for rebellion that you are interrogated. For the Romans and we 
are all Christians and Orthodox. The judges, here the ministers of a Monothelite 
emperor, refuse to be equated with pagan persecutors. The hagiographers, for their 
part, resort to the topic of the Passions of the martyrs but in their narrative the 
negative role of the emperor is toned down. 

There are no extant texts precisely contemporary with the events of the First 
Iconoclasm and it is not certain that any ever existed. The most important figures 
of the time on the iconophile side may, like Germanos of Constantinople or John of 
Damascus, have been celebrated in much later texts.9 The earliest known example 
of a Passio of a martyr of Orthodoxy at the hands of an iconoclast emperor is the 
Life of St Stephen the Younger (BHG 1666), written by Stephen the Deacon 42 years 
after the death of the saint it celebrates, in 807 or 809, depending on whether we 





64 See Lackner, ‘Zu Quellen und Datierung der Maximosvita (BHG 1234)’. And see now 
the comprehensive study by Roosen, ‘Maximi Confessoris vitae et Passiones graecae: The 
development of a hagiographic dossier'. 

6 John of Damascus, who was writing outside the empire, stayed safe from the 
iconoclast emperors and, apart from the episode with the cut hand, the Lives dedicated to 
this saint have little in common with the Passions of Martyrs or the Lives of Confessors. For 
Germanos of Constantinople, confessor of Orthodoxy under Leo III, see Lamza, Patriarch 
Germanos I. von Konstantinopel (715—730). 
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place Stephen's death in 765 or 767.5 This very widely disseminated text, whose 
influence on other works is tangible, belongs to the Bioc каї рартороу genre.” One 
of the most striking episodes of this martyrdom is the scene in which Constantine 
V roughly interrogates the saint in person on the terrace of the Pharos. Stephen 
replies with parrhesia and goes so far as to tread on a coin bearing the emperor's 
image. Charged with lese-majesty, Stephen is imprisoned in the courthouse, where 
he finds other victims of the iconoclastic persecution. Finally there comes the long 
tale of the end of the saint's life. He meets his death while being dragged through 
the streets of Constantinople and is finished off by a blow to the head. The Life of 
Stephen the Younger, which narrates the martyrdom of other victims of Constantine 
V as secondary episodes, contributed a great deal to the creation of a precise picture 
of the First Iconoclasm and its persecutions. Its rich and well-constructed narrative, 
written in accessible Greek, was a real success. 

The other hagiographical works in honour of the martyrs of the First Iconoclasm 
are later in date. Their interest lies in their common features: brevity, themes 
and composition in the classic Passio style. The Synaxarion account of Theodosia 
of Constantinople and her companions deserves to be mentioned here. In this 
reduced Bíoc xai paptvpiov Theodosia is portrayed as a pious iconophile nun from 
Constantinople. When the soldiers of Leo III had destroyed the icon of Christ at the 
Chalke Gate (Brazen House) Theodosia and other women opposed them and killed 
theofficerincommand. As a result, they were put to death. The episode is of uncertain 
historicity.’ No early Passio of Theodosia survives, but her cult, mentioned in the 
Synaxarion of Constantinople of the tenth century, formed the subject of an Enkomion 
by Constantine Akropolites (BHG 1774). The Passio of Paul of Kaioumas (BHG 1471), 
in the version preserved, forms part of an imperial Menologion dating to the mid- 
eleventh century. The original text, if it existed, must have been composed after 
the death of Patriarch Antony Kauleas (893-901), probably in the second half of the 
tenth, if not in the eleventh, century. This Passio concerns a certain Paul, a native of 
Constantinople, who was arrested and tortured by Constantine V for his devotion 
to icons. In an episode reminiscent of the death of Stephen the Younger, Paul is 
dragged by the feet through the streets of Constantinople. The location of his body, 
gathered up by pious Christians, is revealed to Antony Kauleas in a dream 122 
years after the saint's death. 

Another martyr of the First Iconoclasm, Andrew ‘in Krisei', is known through two 
long Passions: one an early, anonymous work often dated to the late ninth century 





66 See Auzépy, La Vie d'Étienne le Jeune par Étienne le Diacre, 8-9; and Déroche, ‘Note sur 


la Vie d'Étienne le Jeune et sa chronologie interne’. 

8” For the double character of this text, see Auzépy, L’hagiographie et l'iconoclasme 
byzantin, 39—46. 

68 See Auzépy, 'La destruction de l'icóne du Christ dela Chalcé par Léon III: propagande 
ou réalité?'; another notice in the Synaxarion of Constantinople seems to report the same episode 
of the destruction of the Christ image on the Chalke but in another version: Synax.CP, 877- 
80). See now Kotzabassi, Das hagiographische Dossier der heiligen Theodosia von Konstantinopel. 
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(BHG 111),? and the other metaphrastic, by Symeon, based on a different text to the 
first (BHG 112). The earlier Passio, written in elevated Greek, depicts Constantine 
V as an instrument of the devil in his persecution of Christians. Andrew, a Cretan 
monk who came to Constantinople, finds the emperor in the Palace of St Mamas, 
torturing iconophiles. A dispute follows in which Andrew compares Constantine 
to the pagan persecutors. The angry emperor, who affirms his Christianity, orders 
him to be whipped and then stoned like Stephen. Andrew survives these first 
ordeals and reappears before the emperor, this time in Constantinople. The furious 
emperor has him dragged through the streets of the city, and a fishmonger kills him 
by cutting off his leg. His body is thrown on a rubbish heap, but pious Christians 
gather him up and bury him in Krisei. The Passio of Andrew is of interest for the 
picture it provides of Constantine V and was influenced in several respects by the 
Life of Stephen the Younger.” 

The texts associated with the Second Iconoclasm present quite different features 
from those noted in respect of the First Iconoclasm. With one exception, these are 
not Passions strictly speaking, but Lives of sainted confessors of the faith in which 
the confession appears as merely one element, certainly a fundamental one but 
never the only one, of the subject's sainthood." As such it is found in the Lives 
of saintly patriarchs such as Nikephoros (806-815) and Methodios (843-847), but, 
most of all, it is typical of many vitae of holy monks, though its importance may 
vary. Moreover, there are cases where the ordeals of the confessor (óuoAoyía xai 
&OAnotc) feature in the Lives of sainted monks quite independently of iconoclasm: 
Theodore the Stoudite, in his Laudation of Plato of Sakkoudion (BHG 1553), celebrates 
his uncle's resistance to imperial power during the so-called Moechian affair.” 

The Second Iconoclasm produced only one example of a martyr's Passio, strictly 
speaking: the Life of St Euthymios of Sardis (BHG 2145), written by the future Patriarch 
of Constantinople Methodios, a fellow-prisoner of the saint, shortly after the death 
of the latter in 831. Writing in learned and often obscure language, Methodios was 
freely inspired by the rules governing the Passions of martyrs. The early years of 
the saint's life are passed over in silence, and Methodios' narrative begins with 
an episode in which Euthymios saves a young girl from the emperor's advances 
by making her a nun. This episode demonstrates the saint's steadfastness in the 
face of imperial power, and thus serves as a prelude to the main part, the actual 
‘Passion’ of St Euthymios. This unfolds in two sections: Euthymios' audience with 
Leo V the Armenian, which resulted in his exile, and his re-arrest and harassment 
under the Emperor Theophilos. Having been interrogated for what were in 





9 This text is supposed to be an enkomion, but, apart from the prologue and the epilogue, 


it is essentially a narration. 

7 А detailed discussion in Krausmüller, ‘The identity, the cult and the hagiographical 
dossier of Andrew ‘in Crisi’, 57-86. 

1 See Sevéenko, ‘Hagiography’; and Efthymiadis, ‘Hagiography from the ‘Dark Age’ to 
the Age of Symeon Metaphrastes (Eighth-Tenth Centuries)’, in ARCBH I, 99-101. 

7? Cf. Efthymiadis, ‘Hagiography from the ‘Dark Age’ to the Age of Symeon 
Metaphrastes (Eighth-Tenth Centuries)’,in ARCBH I, 101-02. 
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part political grievances, the saint was finally shut in a cell not far from that of 
Methodios. After being interrogated once again by Theophilos' men, Euthymios 
was whipped and died of his wounds eight days later. Methodios' narrative closes 
with two other, fairly long sections. One is devoted to demonstrating Euthymios' 
sainthood, particularly based on the incorruptibility of his body, while the second 
is an apologia in favour of images. The Life of Euthymios of Sardis thus appears to be 
a historical Passio with an easily identified structure and themes, which draws its 
originality and diversity from the particular circumstances with which Methodios, 
an eyewitness to the events, enriches his narrative. Though the two final sections 
appear to be unusual developments, they underline certain functions inherent in 
every Passion: e.g. the demonstration of the sainthood of the subject, in this case 
showing that contemporaries would not necessarily take the sainthood of an 
iconophile murdered at the hands of imperial officer for granted; and the apologetic 
aspect of the work of hagiography, which - in Methodios' hands - blossoms into a 
dissertation on the Orthodoxy of the cult of images. That this work was intended 
to be included in the genre of the Passio is underlined by Methodios' comparison of 
Euthymios' ordeal to the trial and passion of Christ. 

The Life of Stephen the Younger and the Life of Euthymios of Sardis, the two major 
hagiographical works written prior to the Restoration of Orthodoxy in 843, 
demonstrate the freedom with which the Passio as a genre could be adapted into 
a saint's biography in order to produce a new hybrid or blended text. Yet any 
assessment of the evolution of the genre under Iconoclasm needs some nuancing. 


In the Final Centuries of Byzantium: Neomartyrs at the Hands of the 
Latins and the Ottomans 


From the end of the ninth century and above all during the tenth century, the 
most vibrant hagiography in honour of martyrs is retrospective. Here we must 
mention the numerous Orations by Niketas David Paphlagonian,? which, though 
they belong to the genre of enkomion, are often thematically akin to Passions; the 
Synaxarion of Constantinople, so many of whose accounts are abridged Passions 
reduced to the few elements that the Synaxarist promised to reveal in his 
prologue;” the imperial Menologia;” and above all, in the late tenth century, the 
81 of the 148 texts which make up the Metaphrastic Menologion that refer to ‘old 
martyrs’. Hagiography of contemporary martyrs was temporarily eclipsed, but 
reappeared in the final centuries of Byzantium when Orthodox Christianity found 
itself facing new opponents. Though few in number, these texts are important in 





7 Paschalidis, №Мкјтас AaBiô ПафлЛауфу. To прбоато коі тд épyo тор. 


Synax.CP, esp. col. XIII-XIV. On the Synaxarion notices and related summaries, 
see Detoraki, ‘Un parent pauvre de la réécriture hagiographique: abrégés et notices de 
Synaxaires'. 

7^ On the imperial Menologion, see ODB 1341 (N. Patterson-Sevéenko). 

% Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes.Rewriting and Canonization, 124. 
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that they demonstrate the vitality of the genre and its capacity to adapt to new 
circumstances. 

Few traces of the sometimes violent confrontations with the Latins or rather 
the pro-Latin sympathisers (Aatvódcoovec) remain in the Byzantine martyrology. 
There are the Athonite Fathers who were victims of these pro-Latin sympathisers 
but, strictly speaking, their dossier (ВНС 2333-2334) does not contain a Passio." The 
only surviving text of this genre deals with Cypriot monks: the Tale of the 13 Fathers 
Burnt by the Latins on the Island of Cyprus in the Year 6739. This fairly short text tells 
how eleven monks, mentioned by name with brief individual histories, gather at the 
monastery of the Theotokos Kantariotissa near Kantara in Cyprus. There they were 
importuned by two Latins, Andrew and Heliermus, who come to find them in their 
solitude and engage them in a conversation on the azyma, i.e. the unleavened bread 
used by the Latins in the Eucharist. When the Cypriot monks declare themselves 
in favour of using leavened bread, Andrew summons them before the tribunal of 
the Latin Bishop of Nicosia. After a public interrogation, the monks are brutally 
thrown into prison where they are joined by another two monks. The 13 confessors 
are imprisoned for several years, appearing before their judges on a number of 
occasions. Interrogated once more on the azyma, they confess their Orthodoxy 
and curse those following the Latin rite. Andrew, their accuser and judge, finally 
receives King Henry's permission to have them put to death. After a last prayer, 
in which they particularly mention those who are to venerate their relics, they 
are burnt at the stake. It is not hard to recognise the classic structure of the Passio 
and part of its subject matter in this remarkably detailed text: the references to the 
passion of Christ — particularly with regard to the roles allocated to Andrew and 
King Henry – are clear. 

Byzantine hagiography found more fertile ground in the confrontations with the 
Ottoman conquerors, producing works in a direct line of descent from the Passions 
of the martyrs at the hands of the Arabs. The first traces of this genre are visible at 
the beginning of the Komnenian period (1081-1185) in the martyrdom of Theodore 
Gabras (BHG 1745), who was tortured and put to death by Emir Ali bin Salcuk. His 
relics were brought back to Trebizond in 1119. However, this fascinating dossier 
does not contain an extended Passio, but only a Synaxarion notice. Long texts re- 
emerge in the Palaiologan period. The first of these is the Enkomion of the neomartyr 
Niketas (BHG 2302) by the protovestiarios and Grand Logothete Theodore Mouzalon 
(d. 1294).? On a visit to Nyssa, then in Seljuk hands, the hero breaks the fast of 
Ramadan and is arrested, interrogated and tortured. A stake is prepared outside 
the city. Two of Niketas’ companions convert to Islam. The martyr's mother is 
burnt first and Niketas himself is burnt at the stake at an unknown date during 
the reign of Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282-1328). In the same period Theodore 





7 On this text, see Rigo, ‘La Aujyrjotc sui monaci Athoniti martirizati dai latinofroni 


(BHG 2333) e le tradizioni athonite successive : alcune osservazioni'. 
% Cf. Rigo, ‘Il martirio di Teodoro Gabras (BHG 1745); and Bryer, Dunn, Nesbitt, 
“Theodore Gabras, Duke of Chaldia (+ 1098) and the Gabrades: Portraits, Sites and Seals’, 55-9. 
79 On this Enkomion, cf. Salaville, ‘Nicétas le néo-martyr d'Ancyre et Nysse', 360-61. 
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Metochites (d. 1332) devoted a rhetorical oration to the neomartyr Michael (BHG 
2273) who came from the area of Smyrna, was captured as a child, converted to 
Islam, and reverted to Christianity before being denounced, arrested and publicly 
burnt alive in Mameluk Egypt. 

For the fifteenth century, an anonymous text transmitted in a single manuscript 
is of particular interest. This is the Tale of a Martyr put to Death in our Days, 
recounting the martyrdom of a young soldier named George.” Once George 
arrived in Adrianople, he went to an armourer to have his bow repaired. Upon 
hearing the craftsman attacking Christ, he replied by insulting the Prophet in 
his turn. On this account he was arrested and dragged to a tribunal where the 
Grand Vizier judging the case wanted to impose a relatively mild punishment (a 
bastinado), but the Danishmend of Adrianople forced him to pronounce a sentence 
of death. On 26 March 1437 George was burnt at the stake and animal carcasses 
were thrown on top to prevent the Christians from gathering his relics. Although 
this narrative, written shortly after the event, allots considerable space to the exact 
circumstances of George's trial and death, it explicitly ushers in the well-known 
topics and structure of the Passions of martyrs modelled upon Christ's death. 

The Passio of St George and the Enkomia of Niketas the Younger and of Michael reveal 
a phenomenon whose importance has been highlighted by Antonio Rigo, citing 
George Scholarios:*' the sense that the fifteenth-century Byzantines had of living 
in a new age of martyrs. These texts also prefigure the rich hagiography devoted 
to the neomartyrs under Ottoman rule.” In sum, in Byzantium the Passions of the 
martyrs were a genre which was not restricted to the – admittedly spectacular – texts 
composed in honour of the great martyrs of the age of pagan persecutions before 
and after the Christian conversion of the Roman Empire. As a living and creative 
genre, it continued in use throughout the Byzantine millennium and remained 
constantly to hand for Christians confronted with new historical challenges. 





80 Op this Tale see Karlin-Hayter, ‘La politique religieuse des conquérants ottomans 


dans un texte hagiographique (a. 1437)’. 
81 G.Scholarius, Pastoral Letter, ed. Petit, Xideridis, Jugie, 219. 
8 Rigo, "О martiri gloriosi di Cristo apparsi di recente...’, 33-4. 
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ASHGATE 
3 RESEARCH 
COMPANION 


Collections of Miracles 
(Fifth—Fifteenth Centuries) 


Stephanos Efthymiadis 


Jesus promised that, in His name, believers would cast out demons and lay hands 
on the sick and cure them. This prophesied legacy, quoted at the end of St Mark’s 
Gospel (16: 17-8), goes some way towards explaining the significance which 
miracle-working has acquired in Christianity since the outset. Miracle-working 
was a distinguishing mark of charismatic individuals, and the most evident 
sign of their holiness. Before sufferers resorted to holy men, miraculous cures in 
Greek and Roman antiquity had been sought in the sanctuaries of healing deities, 
foremost among whom was Asklepios. These sanctuaries boasted of the healing 
power of their water, mud or other matter, and, more importantly, they could elicit 
an epiphany of the deity. With the rise of the cult of saints (whether holy martyrs, 
bishops or ascetics) in late antiquity, miracles were ‘integrated’ into the functions 
of sanctuaries devoted to the veneration of the relics of a particular saint. In several 
cases, the cult of relics, which emerged in the second half of the fourth century and 
survives to this day, was linked to the cure of a particular disease using a specific 
healing method. What the new religion of Christianity and the rise of the holy man 
introduced were the ‘living sanctuaries’, represented by the stylite’s column, the 
monastery and the ascetic’s hut, where the wonder-working holy man, as a live 
presence, would attract crowds of pilgrims. 

It was from these ‘abodes of holiness’ that the collections of miracles emerged. 
Their protagonists were the beneficiaries of a saint’s miracle-working, mostly 
sick people, coming from far and near. In the late antique Christian West the 
miraculous experiences of pilgrim-patients were laid down in the so-called libelli 
miraculorum, i.e. the written records kept in healing shrines. These libelli constituted 
the ‘raw’, first-hand and seamless material out of which the miraculous stories were 
fashioned into literary texts and put together in collections.! In spite of Byzantine 
hagiographers' general reticence about their informants and sources, there is little 





! Cf Delehaye, ‘Les premiers libelli miraculorum’; and, with special reference to St 


Augustine, Duval, ‘Sur la genèse des 'libelli miraculorum". See also the passing remarks 
of Déroche, ‘Pourquoi écrivait-on des recueils de miracles? L'exemple des miracles de saint 
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doubt that in the Christian East collections were compiled in the same way, based 
on the records of healing miracles kept in shrines. For miracles performed in the 
author's own lifetime, material may have been passed on by word of mouth or on 
occasion from the author's personal experience as a patient who had been cured. 
As a rule, authors were associated, more or less closely, with the shrine and the 
saint that they were promoting. Depending on their writing skills, underlying 
purpose and the expectations of their audience at a given historical period, they 
might couch miracle stories in a dry, factual style or write in a more elaborate 
fashion, entailing either an extensive, detailed account or convoluted prose. As a 
rule, this elaboration was typical of late antique collections and largely of those 
of the Palaiologan era (represented by Xanthopoulos, Maximos the Deacon and 
Lazaropoulos) when a surge of interest in the genre can be observed. 

Titles such as ‘Miracles’ (‘(Qavuata’) and ‘Account(s) of Miracles’ ('Aujyroic 
TOV Oavuátwv’, ‘Oavuatwv Oóujynoic', ‘Ayos negi тоу Өхоратоу", etc.) 
show that collections of miracles were perceived as a distinctive subgenre, not to 
be confused with a vita, an enkomion, or a collection of edifying stories. As a rule, in 
manuscripts they follow the saint's vita or enkomion, which is usually written by a 
different author at a different date. In iconography they might appear as a miracle 
cycle unfolding in several scenes surrounding the saint's portrait in the form of 
'snapshots' from the material in a written collection. These were the so-called vita- 
icons which emerged in the late twelfth century or in the thirteenth century 

However, miracle collections were not always independent texts but could 
sometimes form a relatively lengthy part of a text consisting of the Life or the 
enkomion of a saint supplemented with a number of miracle stories? This second 
category of collections should not be confused with texts which have come down 
to us under the heading ‘vita’, but which are an assemblage of miraculous stories 
about the saint rather than a straightforward biographical account. This is most 
notably the case with the hagiographical dossier of Byzantine saints such as St 
Nicholas (BHG 1348b, 1349a, 1349c-d, etc.) or St Spyridon (BHG 1647), whose 
cults, though popular, were obscure in origin.* For example, by and large, the Life 
of Epiphanios, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus (BHG 596—597), is made up of a series 
of miracle stories, composed by two authors, writing in tandem. On account of 
the absence of any association with the promotion of a saint's cult in a particular 
shrine, these and other similar vitae will not be included in the following survey. 





Artémios’, 100-101 and n. 16; and idem, ‘Quelques interrogations à propos de la Vie de 
Syméon Stylite le Jeune', 73. 

? See e.g. the case of St Eustratios described in Patterson Sevéenko, ‘The Posthumous 
Miracles of St. Eustratios on a Sinai Templon Beam’. 

3 Fora chronological and bibliographical guide to early, middle and late Byzantine 
collections, see Efthymiadis, ‘Greek Byzantine Collections of Miracles: A Chronological and 
Bibliographical Survey’. 

^ Т is no coincidence that some miracle stories included in their Lives enjoyed an 
independent manuscript tradition. 
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Collections as a Mine of Historical Information and as Unica 


The modern historian’s main motivation for studying a miracle collection lies in 
the wealth of information it provides in terms of prosopography, details of daily 
life, folklore and medical science, all fields of scholarship poorly or modestly 
documented in other literary sources. More precisely, as they were intended to be 
read out as trustworthy tales, most collections provide a wealth of detail on the 
recipients of healing and people close to them (relatives, servants or others), giving 
name, age, place of origin, profession, or overall family status. Indeed, miracle 
accounts treat childhood and old age alike, do justice to both sexes and show an 
interest in a variety of craftsmen. It was an ‘egalitarian’ genre. 

A miracle is a personal event, arguably the most emotional and fascinating episode 
in a person’s life, and its importance needed to be conveyed to those who would visit 
the shrine whether in person or spiritually through prayer. Accordingly, scenes and 
anecdotes from everyday life would be in evidence in almost any collection. Given 
attitudes to magic in late antiquity and what a healing miracle might involve, the 
element of ‘white magic’ is another standard characteristic, especially of late antique 
collections. By the same token, medical knowledge is also on display, as shown by 
the use of relevant terminology, or descriptions of the symptoms of diseases or, 
sometimes, of surgical instruments and cures. Despite their overall tendency to 
denounce physicians for their avarice and inefficiency, and thereby stress a saint's 
and his/her healing shrine’s superiority, hagiographers did not shy away from 
demonstrating their own competence in medical theory and practice. 

It is hard to review and group together the miracle collections produced from 
the fifth to the fourteenth century in terms of taxonomy or categorisation, as hardly 
any text belonging to the genre is cast in the same mould as another. This is not so 
much because different types of saints generated different cults – so did similar (e.g. 
military) ones? it is more a question of the diversity in the literary treatment of each 
cult. Themes and stories could ‘migrate’ indiscriminately from one collection to 
another, thus perpetuating several narrative patterns. However, the most significant 
differences occurred in the treatment of the constituent elements, i.e. the manner 
of narrating a miracle story (e.g. whether the protagonists were named or not, the 
emphasis on the healing method applied and the topographical particulars of a 
shrine or a miraculous activity, etc.), language and literary style, and the number 
and length of stories. Moreover, there is a marked contrast between accounts 
with a clear propensity for the historical record and the truthfulness of what they 
recount’ and those which are set in a timeless world, thereby putting the emphasis 
on edification rather than on building a credible report. This tendency towards 
abstraction is typical of late antique collections. In later, i.e. Middle Byzantine, texts, 





5 See, by way of comparison, the discussion of the different cults that sprang up in 


Gaul with regard to three different saints: van Dam, Saints and their Miracles in Late Antique 
Gaul, 11-49; and Rousselle, Croire et guérir. La foi en Gaule dans l'Antiquité tardive. 

6 The most explicit case is the author of the Miracles of St Thekla who states that he will 
cite names and places to cast away any doubts of truth: see ed. Dagron, 28421, 
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it is only observable in isolated stories recounting cases of liberation from captivity, 
mostly those concerning the miraculous records of St Nicholas and St George.’ In 
other words, albeit the heroes of dry, factual reports, nearly all the protagonists 
of miracle stories included in later independent collections or collections within 
vitae are named. This even applies to texts that reproduce whole passages from 
stories found elsewhere. For instance, several miracles of Patriarch Athanasios I of 
Constantinople, recorded by Theoktistos the Stoudite in the fourteenth century, 
are lifted wholesale from the miracles appended to the tenth-century vita of St 
Loukas the Younger. For obvious reasons, aside from some minor changes, only the 
beneficiaries' names have been altered. 


Shrines, Healing Miracles and Other Late Antique Stories 


The clear signs of variety and differentiation are tangible from the outset in the 
two oldest Greek miracle collections, which date from the mid-fifth century. The 
Miracles of St Thekla, written in a sophisticated Greek in ca. 444-448, honour the 
first Christian woman martyr and promote her cult in Seleukeia in S. Asia Minor. 
The collection, appended to the saint's vita (or Acta), is based on an original (now 
lost) stylistically reworked, and consists of 46 items, spanning a period of some 90 
years, that can be roughly divided into healing miracles (18) and others It is the 
work of an erudite writer, a local priest who served the shrine of the saint and was 
long wrongly identified with a famous fifth-century orator, Basil of Seleukeia. In 
the light of the rhetorical exclamation 'enough of the praise of the martyr', which 
concludes Mir. 44, the editor Gilbert Dagron showed that the first version of the 
collection was superseded by a second, later one which comprised two more 
stories (no 45 and 46). The author is present both in the prologue of the vita and the 
conclusion, where he states that a certain Achaios had commissioned him to write 
the work.? The archaic and sophisticated lustre that permeates the collection, or, 
in other words, the infiltration of classical learning into a Christian narrative, was 
designed to fight paganism with its own weapons." This is the 'backward-looking 
aspect' of the collection, the 'forward-looking one' being the fact that in some of the 
miracles (e.g. Mir. 5 and 6) Thekla assumes the role of Seleukeia's saintly patroness 





7 See, for example, the stories included in the first (BHG 1358) and the third (BHG 
1360) of the Tria Thaumata of St Nicholas (BHG 1358-1360) and the miracle story De iuvene 
Mytileneo capto concerning St George (BHG 691f). 

5 Dagron, Vie et miracles de sainte Thècle, 13-19. Note that Mir. 12 relates two miracles 
concerning the author himself. 

9 Dagron, ibid., 19-30. 

10 The same practice will be followed by Sophronios in his Miracles of Sts Kyros and John, 
see below. On the 'dialogue' of St Thekla's Miracles with classical literature, see Johnson, The 
Life and Miracles of Thekla. A Literary Study, 172-220; and Narro, ‘Lo scontro tra formazione 
classica e pensiero cristiano: La vita e miracoli di santa Tecla'. 
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(moAtovxoc), providing supernatural protection against the town’s attackers. As a 
concept this anticipates what we shall see fully expanded two centuries later in the 
two Collections of St Demetrios. 

In roughly the same period, Chrysippos, presbyter of Jerusalem and later bishop 
of Skythopolis (467-479), wrote a Laudation of St Theodore Teron (‘the Recruit’) 
followed by a collection of twelve miracles (BHG 1765c). The theme which runs 
through all of them is the theft or rather loss of significant people, animals and 
objects, restored by the saint’s epiphany. Chrysippos’ intention is obviously to graft 
upon the cult of St Theodore a specialisation, that of revealing lost persons and 
objects; he shows no concern with locating it in a particular holy site. This would 
explain the anecdotal character of his stories cast in an anonymous landscape, 
devoid of any sort of explicit association (e.g. heroes, places or historical time). 

Parts of the same template are discernible in later miracle collectors of late 
antiquity. We can first single out the Miracula of St Menas, venerated in the shrine 
known as ‘Abu Mena’ in the region of Lake Mareotis, southwest of Alexandria, on 
the edge of the Nile Delta." Papyrological evidence attests to its healing activity, 
which became an attraction to pilgrims and was supported by an infrastructure of 
hospices in the surrounding area. Menas was no doubt the most renowned healer 
saint of Egypt.” Yet it is hardly a central theme in this collection in which most 
Miracula do not record a story about healing, nor are they set in the shrine itself, but 
around it or on the way to it. Each story is of considerable length and bears clear signs 
of ‘pagan folklore’, something of much interest to folktale collectors. The narrative 
axis of nearly all the stories cuts through the stories of two opposed protagonists, 
the agent of an evil act and his/her victim, who are somehow reconciled in the 
dénouement. St Menas, appearing on horseback in dreams or waking visions, 
acts as the 'critical catalyst' for sorting out the plot, which in some cases involves 
pagans and Jews who are in the end converted to Christianity. Once again the 
anecdotal character of these stories, which alternate between the genre of Miracula 
and that of beneficial tales, suggests that their literary dimension overshadows 
their ‘functional’ message. Unlike Chrysippos of Jerusalem, Timothy, Archbishop 
of Alexandria, whose name appears in the title of this collection, introduces most of 
his heroes with names and places of origin but avoids placing them in a historical 
context. His identification with the anti-Chalcedonian Timothy Aelurus (457-460, 
475-477) is shaky. At least one of the Miracula (no 5) reproduces stories included in 





i Pomjalovskij’s edition, based on a single manuscript, includes thirteen stories. 


Already Delehaye had noted the existence of two recensions and the possible existence of 
other stories which we find in St Menas’ extant Miracula in Oriental languages; see ‘Les plus 
anciens recueils de miracles des saints’, 46-9. Cf. also idem, ‘L’invention des reliques de 
saint Ménas a Constantinople’. 

12 Most recent studies on this shrine include Grossmann, ‘The Pilgrimage Center of 
Abû Mind’; Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Egypte des Byzantins aux Abbassides, 149— 
54 (with references to collections in Coptic and Ethiopian); and Litinas, Greek Ostraca from 
Abu Mina (O. Abu Mina). On St Menas as a military saint with namesake peers, see Walter, 
The Warrior Saints in Byzantine Art and Tradition, 181-90. 
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the seventh-century Miracles of Kosmas and Damian (BHG 388 — no 24) and of Kyros 
and John (BHG 475-476 — no 30). It must be also noted that the collection has also 
survived in versions abridged and shorter in number of miracles." 


Incubation in the Context of Christian Healing Practice 


Providing the beneficiaries with a name and identity does not necessarily increase 
the credibility of a miracle story; nor does their anonymity and the anecdotal 
character of their adventures undermine their appeal to an audience, who may have 
been more fascinated by the imaginary than the realistic element. The stories which 
make up the Miracles of Sts Kosmas and Damian mentioned above oscillate between 
the concrete and the anecdotal, and sometimes flirt with the humorous and the 
grotesque. A Jewish woman is healed of cancer and then baptised as a Christian 
after she has eaten pork (Mir. 2); a man with a urinary complaint is allegedly cured 
by the pubic hair of a certain Kosmas, who then turns out to be a sheep (Mir. 3); a 
fan of the hippodrome with a chest ailment is finally cured of both his illness and 
consuming passion (Mir. 11); Martha is healed of her demonic possession, and is 
likewise relieved of the embarrassing Christina, who has fallen for her (Mir. 12). 
Obviously, the anonymous hagiographers are equally concerned with promoting 
the cult of the saints and highlighting a moral message. 

Kosmas and Damian were the most famous pair of medical healers, 
acknowledged as the Holy Anargyroi (‘physicians who charged no fees’) at 
both ends of the empire. The sources associate their cult with three different 
geographical locations: Rome, the Arab peninsula and Asia Minor; and celebrated 
them on three different days in the Church calendar (1st October, 1st November 
and 1st July). The popularity of their cult is further reflected in their hagiographical 
dossier, which, apart from a rich list of enkomia, comprises two anonymous Greek 
miracle collections with several stories in common. The first and, in all likelihood, 
more ancient has come down to us with several lacunae in a single manuscript, 
discovered as late as 1907, British Library ms. London Add. 37534 (ninth-tenth 
century). The text, soberly cast in a simple Greek, betrays its Egyptian origin and 
anti-Chalcedonian (Monophysite) extraction (see chs. 19, 21). None of this applies 
to the other collection, which is preserved in several manuscripts, extends to a large 
number of miracles (48) and is couched in highly rhetorical language. Its editor, 
Ludwig Deubner, distinguished five groups of miracle stories (Mir. 1-10, 11—20, 
21-26, 27-32, 33-38), piled one upon another, with or without a new prologue, 
assembled over a period of time, which seems unlikely to extend beyond the mid- 
seventh century. A sixth collection (Mir. 39-47) was added much later by Maximos 
the Deacon in the fourteenth century.“ All these groups record their miracles as 





13 See Duffy, Bourbouhakis, ‘Five Miracles of St Menas'. 
14 See Deubner, Kosmas und Damian, 23-37; and the list of all the collections in 
Efthymiadis, ‘Greek Byzantine Collections of Miracles: A Chronological and Bibliographical 
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having occurred in the Constantinopolitan shrine of the saints at Kosmidion, a 
district just inside the Theodosian Wall of the Byzantine capital." Protagonists are 
rarely cited by name, thereby arousing the suspicion that the stories may have first 
emerged in and been appropriated from a different milieu. 

Deubner’s interest in this collection, or rather collections, revolved around cultic 
continuities from the pagan into the Christian world, a subject widely discussed in 
academic circles at the dawn of the twentieth century. In many respects the cult of 
the physician saints Kosmas and Damian harked back to that of the ancient Greek 
Dioskouroi, Castor and Pollux.'® Yet the continuity essentially lay in the healing 
practice of incubation observed in pagan and Christian shrines alike. Incubation, 
denoted in Greek by a plurality of terms, dictated that patients would bed down 
inside a god’s or a saint’s shrine awaiting a visionary appearance which would 
miraculously bring the cure or indicate the way(s) it could be achieved. It was 
largely practised in ancient Asklepieia (e.g. in Epidauros, Cos, Pergamon, Athens, 
Rome) but in late antiquity the practice was appropriated and, to a certain extent, 
re-invigorated by Christianity.” 

The other large collections which wholeheartedly endorse incubation as a 
healing practice are those of Sts Kyros and John and of St Artemios. They both 
date from the seventh century but are strongly contrasting in various respects. To 
begin with, the collection of 70 miracles of Kyros and John (BHG 477-479), another 
pair of anargyroi saints, is the work of a famous and learned writer, Sophronios 
the monk and sophist, who must be Sophronios Patriarch of Jerusalem (634—638). 
The centre of the saints' cult lay at Menouthis in the suburb of Kanopos, 20 km 
northeast of Alexandria, the very place where the ancient temple of Isis had been 
converted to a Christian shrine thanks to Cyril Patriarch of Alexandria (412—444). 





Survey', 197. Note that the London collection, which includes miracles absent from the 
other collection and is arranged in sequence, seriously challenges Deubner's division of the 
material into different sections, adopted also by Festugière, Collections grecques de miracles, 
88-9. On the doctrinal orientation of the collection see Booth, ‘Orthodox and Heretic in the 
Early Byzantine Cult(s) of Saints Cosmas and Damian'. 

15 Cyril Mango has argued that the shrine of the saints in Constantinople was located 
very close to the famous church of the Theotokos in the district of Blachernae; see ‘On the 
Cult of Saints Cosmas and Damian at Constantinople'. On the arrangement of the shrine as 
evidenced in the miracle collection(s), see Festugière, ibid., 89-91. 

16 See Deubner, De incubatione capita quattuor, 68-79; and idem, Kosmas und Damian, 52ff. 
See also the refutation of these views by Delehaye, 'Les recueils antiques de miracles des 
saints', 68-73. 

17 The secondary literature on both pagan and Christian incubation is vast. See, 
for example, Deubner, De incubatione capita quattuor; LiDonnici, The Epidaurian Miracle 
Inscriptions; Grossman, ‘Late Antique Christian Incubation Centres in Egypt’; and the 
collection of evidence on Asklepios' cult in E.J. Edelstein, L. Edelstein, Asclepius. Collection 
and Interpretation of the Testimonies. For a recent discussion see Csepregi, ‘Who is Behind 
Incubation Stories? The Hagiographers of Byzantine Dream-Healing Miracles’. 

18 See Deubner, De incubatione capita quattuor, 80-98; Takacs, "The Magic of Isis Replaced 
or Cyril of Alexandria's Attempt at Redirecting Religious Devotion’; Sansterre, ‘Apparitions 
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As one of the many beneficiaries of this saintly pair, Sophronios sets down in a 
third-person narration the account of the cure of his eye disease, caused by the 
dusty atmosphere of Egypt. This is miracle no 70 and concludes a long account 
which had started by mentioning this cure as the reason for writing it. Composed 
between 610 and 614, i.e. before the fall of Jerusalem to the Persians, the account 
is divided into three sections: the first narrates miraculous cures of Alexandrians 
(Mir. 1-35), the second records cures of other Egyptians and Libyans (Mir. 36-50) 
whereas the stories in the third section refer to ‘foreigners’, i.e. people coming from 
outside Egypt (Mir. 51-70). The whole collection, which takes up a great part of 
the tenth-century Vaticanus gr. 1607, is prefaced first by a prologue (rtooO0&coía) 
— with a discourse on the sacred number seven – and then a panegyric, both by 
Sophronios (BHG 475-476).? Three other manuscripts preserve either extracts from 
the collection or stories not included in the Vaticanus. 

Sophronios employs classicising language and an elaborate prose style. As he 
states in the prologue, a loose and flowing discourse would be more fitting to a 
miracle account such as this, yet he opted for a more constrained one in order to 
bring out the ardent, prompt and resounding support offered by the saints to these 
suffering people (ВНС 475 - ch. 7, ed. Bringel, p. 26-8; PG 87, col. 3388a-b).? Each 
of his 70 stories, of unequal length, is linked to the previous one either by means 
of a geographical reference or a simple transitional phrase (e.g. ‘let us see ...’ or ‘let 
us mention also the case of ...’). Interestingly, passing from one story to another, 
Sophronios manages to infuse his narrative with a great deal of variety, mostly by 
means of switching the focus to a different component of the typical miracle story: 
the description of the disease and its symptoms, the doctors' failed attempts at a 
cure, the patient's journey to the shrine of Menouthis or the incubatory dream and 
its effect. In addition, in several cases he demonstrates a fondness for a variety of 
digressions, whether of a lexicographical, medical or some other nature. 

Sophronios is careful to provide some details about the beneficiaries' identity, 
yet his overall interest in the historical record is slight. Thus, all miracles have 
named persons as protagonists, yet their stories contain no chronological 
indicators. We have to rely exclusively on the author's contention in the conclusion 
of his Panegyric that he only lists miracles which occurred in his own time and 
which he either saw himself or heard of (ВНС 476 – chs. 31, 33). Nevertheless, he 
still includes some 'old stories' referring to persons from before his lifetime, such 





et miracles à Ménouthis : de l'incubation paienne à l'incubation chrétienne'. On the origins of 
their cult and a presentation of their hagiographical dossier, see Gascou, ‘Les origines du culte 
des saints Cyr et Jean'. On their local veneration, see Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en 
Egypte des Byzantins aux Abbassides, 135—6. On the incubatory miracles included in the collection 
see Booth, ‘Saints and Soteriology in Sophronius Sophista’s Miracles of Cyrus and John’. 

19 Asitstandsin the Vaticanus, the text has not come down to us in perfect condition. Note 
the textual emendations proposed to Fernández Marcos’ edition by Duffy, ‘Observations on 
Sophronius' Miracles of Cyrus and John’; and Gascou, Miracles des saints Cyr et Jean (BHG 477-9). 

? On this passage, see Milazzo, 'Eóvrovoc xagaxtrjo e &veuiévoc ҳаоактђо nella 
teoria retorica tardo-antica'. 
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as Mir. 30 about the iatrosophistes Gesios, said to have been healed and converted 
to Christianity.) Where Sophronios never deviates from the norm is in treating 
medical doctors with derision, finding them guilty of avarice and incompetence. 
Yet, for all his ironical comments on secular medicine, he repeatedly shows off his 
own excellent knowledge of medical terminology, disease symptoms and methods 
of cure, which he describes in naturalistic detail. Perhaps somewhat paradoxically, 
in their appearances in a patient’s dream the pair of healer saints are presented as 
physicians rivalling other physicians, who may recommend a makeshift kind of 
medicine (e.g. a ‘magical’ potion) or suggest a special treatment. It is no coincidence 
that Sophronios contends that, as an ineffable power (&oor]voc düvauic), this 
method of healing opposed those of Hippocrates and/or Galen (Mir. 13, 15, 17, 
19, 22, 30, 43 and 54).? Though he was writing towards the end of late antiquity, 
refutation of the pagans who disputed the power of Christian saints was a priority 
for the author; and the same goes for the conversion of heretics, whose confession 
of Orthodoxy was the preeminent way to obtain а cure.” However, there is also 
evidence of rivalry with Christian competitors like St Menas’ shrine at Abu Mina/ 
Mena, about which several hints are dropped.” 

Sophronios' lengthy and elaborate composition was not unique in providing a 
record of the miracles of Sts Kyros and John. In addition to an Arabic and a Coptic 
collection which await publication, an as yet unedited Greek collection preserved 
in a Mt Athos codex, Koutloumousiou 37, contains five miracles (BHG 379b), set 
in the reign of the Emperor Herakleios (610-641). Unlike Sophronios, the author 
of this short work adopts simple phraseology, reminiscent of the unpretentious 
language found in Leontios of Neapolis' hagiography and the genre of edifying 
stories which enjoyed wide circulation in late antiquity.” 

Curative sleep is once again the basichealing method in a miracle account penned 
by a Constantinopolitan contemporary of Emperor Herakleios' successor, Constans 
II (642—668). The saint who 'visited' patients in their dreams was Artemios, a fourth- 
century military saint and martyr, who, for obscure reasons, came to specialise in 
curing hernias of the male genitalia.” The shrine where healing miracles of this 
sort were performed was located in the Oxeia quarter of Constantinople on a hill 





21 Op this personage, see Watts, "The Enduring Legacy of the Iatrosophist Gessius'. 


For Sophronios' medical knowledge, see Nissen, 'Sophronios-Studien III. Medizin 
und Magie bei Sophronios’; also, Wolska-Conus, 'Stéphanos d'Athénes et Stéphanos 
d'Alexandrie: Essai d'identification et de biographie’, 47-59; and Fernández Marcos, Los 
‘Thaumata’ de Sofronio, Contribucion al estudio de la ‘Incubatio Cristiana’, 87-168. 

23 Csepregi, ‘Theological Self-Definition in Byzantine Miraculous Healing’, 26-30. 
See the gleanings of Gascou, Sophrone de Jérusalem. Miracles des saints Cyr et Jean (BHG 
1477-479), 14-5. 

5 On the codex, see Ehrhard, Überlieferung, I, 532-4; and on the collection, see Fernandez 
Marcos, ‘La colección de « milagros » del Athon. Kutlumusiu 37’. 

26 For his historical background, see Lieu, ‘From Villain to Saint and Martyr. The Life 
and After-Life of Flavius Artemius, dux Aegypti’; and Walter, The Warrior Saints in Byzantine 
Art and Tradition, 191-4. 
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adjacent to the Golden Horn. Strangely enough, the shrine was dedicated to St John 
the Baptist, and not to St Artemios, whose relics, along with those of a female saint, 
Febronia, were kept and venerated in the crypt underneath the holy sanctuary. 
A document teeming with realia and topographical details, St Artemios' Miracle 
Account permits a reconstruction of the building in all its complexity." 

The collection, which documents the miraculous activity of this rather ‘marginal’ 
saint, is a unique document in various respects. What chiefly distinguishes it from 
all other collections is its down-to-earth approach and faithful representation of 
life in Constantinople in an age regarded as critical for an empire on the brink 
of transition and cultural decline. Yet this is not the impression we get from this 
collection. With considerable artistry the author depicts lively scenes of daily 
life in the capital, staged inside and outside the healing space. When he turns to 
descriptions of real and imaginary medical operations, he does it with attention 
to detail. A number of compilers of Miracle Accounts give lots of space to cures 
involving some complication, but the hagiographer of St Artemios' Miracula is a 
past master in this respect. The vividness of the account is also reflected in the use of 
quasi demotic language, enhanced by the absence of rhetoric and illustrated by the 
integration into the narrative of dialogues either between the principal characters or 
between the beneficiary and the saint. Moreover, quite often, the real life situations 
which beset his characters become a source of humour (e.g. Mir. 17, whose central 
protagonist is the mime Menas), or occasion outbursts of intense emotions, such as 
frustration and anger, usually caused by the delayed intervention of the saint and 
the lingering cure. Such sentiments of despair also permeate two stories (Mir. 18 
and 22) relating the sufferings of a bachelor and cantor in St John's church who, as 
has previously been argued, is very likely to have been the author of the collection. 

Thanks to this insistence on emotional experience and the humble profile of his 
protagonists, the Miracles of St Artemios manages to be the least impersonal and 
most realistic account of all the Byzantine collections. The forty-five stories which 
make up this collection span a period from the reign of Maurice (582-602) to that 
of Constans II, who in Mir. 41 is referred to as the reigning emperor. The narrative 
unfolds from the older and briefer to the lengthier, contemporary stories which, 
moreover, exhibit a more complex plot. All in all, the author chronicles miraculous 
events relating to men and women who, for the most part, belong to the lower 
and middle classes, thereby implying that the healing saint is a holy spokesman 
for the masses, and not only Constantinopolitans but also people coming from 
afar, e.g. Phrygia (Mir. 8) and the islands of Chios (Mir. 5) and Rhodes (Mir. 9 
and 35). Craftsmen of various kinds figure in abundance, whereas women are 
well represented as the mothers of small children in an account which is primarily 





7 See the discussion of evidence in Crisafulli, Nesbitt, The Miracles of St. Artemios, 8-19. 
For the veneration of St Febronia, another ‘holy occupant’ of St John's shrine, see Kaplan, 
‘Une hôtesse importante de l'église Saint-Jean Baptiste de l'Oxeia à Constantinople: Fébronie’. 

? See Efthymiadis, ‘A Day and Ten Months in the Life of a Lonely Bachelor: The Other 
Byzantium in Miracula S. Artemii 18 and 22’, 20-25. 
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of ‘male interest’.” In contrast to the humble profile of his patients, on several 
occasions St Artemios appears in the disguise of a man of standing, for instance a 
palace noble (Mir. 11), a patrician (Mir. 15), or a senator (Mir. 37). Not unlike other 
healer saints, he too assumes the role of a physician (Mir. 2, 23, 42, 44).? Despite 
this ‘usurpation’, compared to previous collections, hostile allusions to medical 
doctors have a fairly low profile in the overall narrative (cf. Mir. 24 and 26). The 
same can be justifiably be said for attacks on pagans, Jews and heretics.’ 


On the Threshold of the Dark Age: the Collections of St Demetrios 


The atmosphere of happy apathy which runs through the collection of St Artemios 
is totally reversed in the two remarkable accounts which record the miraculous 
activity of the martyr-saint who, after several migrations of his cult, was finally 
established as the patron saint of Thessalonike.? It is mostly thanks to their rich 
documentation of the topography of this city and the devastating Slavic presence 
in the Southern Balkans that the Miracles of St Demetrios have reaped the lion’s share 
of research interest among Byzantine miracle collections. The amount of secondary 
literature devoted to them is impressive, including studies which have disputed 
their compositional unity and historical value.? This question aside, their literary 
qualities must be also stressed. Written some 70 years apart, the two collections 
narrate miraculous events from before and during the reign of the Emperor Maurice 
(582-602) and his successors Phokas (602-610) and Herakleios (610—641) up to the 
second half of the seventh century. 

The first collection, which combines hagiography with the historical record, 
reveals a learned writer, John Archbishop of Thessalonike, whose fifteen stories 
vary in length and content. Four of them pertain to healings of civil and military high 
officials (Mir. 1, 2, 4 and 11), three deal with questions of St Demetrios’ cult (Mir. 





29 On this aspect of the Miracles, see Alwis, ‘Men in Pain: Masculinity, Medicine and the 


Miracles of St. Artemios’. 

? See a complete list in Crisafulli, Nesbitt, The Miracles of St. Artemios, 8-19. Cf. also 
Efthymiadis, ‘A Day and Ten Months in the Life of a Lonely Bachelor: The Other Byzantium in 
Miracula S. Artemii 18 and 22’, 18-20; and Déroche, "Tout d'un coup”: l'épiphanie masquée 
dans les recueils de miracles їе Antiquité tardive’ (on this and other late antique collections). 

31 Cf. Déroche, "Pourquoi écrivait-on des recueils de miracles? L'exemple des miracles 
de saint Artémios', 102-4, 110-16. 

32 See Vickers, ‘Sirmium or Thessalonike? A Critical Examination of the St Demetrius 
Legend’; Skedros, Saint Demetrios of Thessaloniki: Civic Patron and Divine Protector 4th—7th 
Centuries; and, more recently, Tóth, ‘Die sirmische Legende des heiligen Demetrius von 
Thessalonike', 353-6. On St Demetrios as a military saint see Walter, The Warrior Saints in 
Byzantine Art and Tradition, 67-93. On his basilica as a centre of pilgrimage, see Bakirtzis, 
‘Pilgrimage to Thessaloniki: the Tomb of St Demetrios’. 

% See Speck, ‘De miraculis Sancti Demetrii, qui Thessalonicam profugus venit; and 
"Nochmals zu den Miracula Sancti Demetrii: Die Version des Anastasius Bibliothecarius'. 
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5, 6 and 7), whereas the remaining eight highlight his activity as a protector of his 
fellow citizens (Mir. 3, 8, 9, 10, 12-15). The stories are not arranged in chronological 
order and unfold either in dialogue form, where the part of 'catalyst' is naturally 
played by the saint himself (appearing in an incubatory dream or in a vision), or 
as rhetorical reports chronicling a troublesome situation followed by the saint's 
intercession. In some instances we get a combination of both. Though documented 
only as a literary and not as a historical figure," John is a strong presence in his 
narrative, either addressing his audience in the admonitory language of a bishop 
preaching to his flock or revealing his sources, including the stories reported to him 
by his predecessor Archbishop Eusebios (Mir. 5, 6, 7, 14). Two other stories (Mir. 
8—9) refer to the island of Chios as a stopping-off point, thereby allowing a glimpse 
of the author's possible affiliation with this particular island. 

John manifests his literary qualities in many ways: the variations which he 
weaves into his plot and characters in each miracle story; the linguistic inventiveness 
in the use of adjectives, chiefly to qualify the saint and his protected city; and 
the liveliness with which he interconnects city, citizens and their protector. This 
intimate relationship is precisely what this collection seeks to underscore and thus 
it does not pay much attention to all the usual opponents of wonder-working saints 
featured in similar accounts, whether sceptics, unbelievers or medical doctors. The 
drama reaches a climax in the description of the siege of Thessalonike by the Avars 
and the Slavs, a historical event which occurred in 597 and is chronicled here in 
great detail and in three different fashions in the three last miracle stories (Mir. 13- 
15). In this set of three miracles, which, it must be noted, has been independently 
preserved in most manuscripts, John uses biblical imagery mixed with classical 
allusions, thereby furnishing a model-text, which was not only reproduced in later 
collections of St Demetrios' miracles but served as an inspiration to those who tried 
their hand at describing later attacks resulting in the capture of Thessalonike.? In 
Mir. 14 the author artfully inserts his own eyewitness account of finding himself in 
the eastern part of the city during the siege. 

John's account, fragmentarily extant in as many as 34 manuscripts, is exceptional 
in that it had an immediate continuator, a local author who produced a text in 
response to the recurring troubles that befell Thessalonike, using the themes 
previously developed in the work of his predecessor. This second collection contains 
six stories set in different periods: the first three, centred round the Slavic threats 
(Mir. 1—3), date from Archbishop John's time and highlight his central role in the 
siege documented in the first collection; the next two (Mir. 4-5) are contemporary 
with the author's lifetime and record the new sieges of the city by the Slavs and the 





* On John and his collection, see Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des Miracles de saint 


Démétrius, II, 32—4, 73-81; and Chrestou, Aujyrjoeic nepi cov Oavudtav vov ayiov Anuntpiov, 
57—65. For another of his texts on St Demetrios see Philippidis-Braat, 'L'enkómion de saint 
Démétrius par Jean de Thessalonique'. On his rich vocabulary and debts to the scriptures 
and classical authors see Koder, 'Anmerkungen zu den Miracula sancti Demetrii', 526-8. 

3 СЕ Tapkova-Zaimova, ‘La tradition écrite des "Miracula S. Demetrii": Plotin après 
Jean'; and Frendo, ^The Miracles of St. Demetrius and the Capture of Thessaloniki'. 
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Avars (in 662/677 and 680 respectively). The last one must be earlier than the other 
two, as it antedates the Arab conquest of N. Africa, and is of dubious authorship; it 
relates the adventures of Kyprianos, bishop of Thenae in Byzakene (south of mod. 
Sfax in Tunisia), who founded a church dedicated to St Demetrios in his own town. 

This new cluster of miracle tales has survived anonymously, lacking the 
opening lines of its prologue, in a codex unicus, the twelfth-century Parisinus gr. 
1517, which is, in fact, the only manuscript to include the first collection in full. 
Compared to his predecessor, the author of the second collection is less elegant 
and much more ‘factual’ in his narration, leaving room for rhetorical admonitions 
only in the opening and closing sections of each miracle story. He must have been a 
cleric in the archbishopric of Thessalonike, writing not long after the events related 
in Mir. 4—5, possibly around the year 685. His composition thus fell within the so- 
called Dark Age (mid-seventh-end of eighth century) and shows signs of the crisis 
which the Eastern Roman empire had already experienced by then? 

Similar situations are recognisable in the group of eight miracles appended to 
the Enkomion of St Theodore Teron (BHG 1764 — chs. 9-15). All of them take place 
in a town in Asia Minor, most probably Euchaita, the main centre of this military 
saint's cult. They are located in the church where his relics were deposited and 
have an apotropaic character. Apart from Mir. 1, they all document in a rather plain 
style earlier attacks (by the Persians – Mir. 2-3) and contemporary ones (by the 
Arabs — Mir. 4-8). Mir. 5 starts with the words: ‘in the fourteenth year of the God- 
protected and Christ-loving reign of Constantine ... at the beginning of the seventh 
indiction'. Given the chronological and historical data available, this has proved 
to be a puzzling reference to scholars, who have suggested different solutions. 
Setting aside the editor Delehaye's implausible identification of Constantine with 
Constantine VII (945—959), the dating references have been related either to the 
reign of the iconoclast emperor Constantine V (741-775) and the year 754 or to that 
of Constans П (642-668) and the years 663-664.” 


Late Antique Collections on Contemporary Saints 


The works so far discussed strengthened the cultof those saints who were essentially 
Early Christian martyrs. Miracles were no doubt an essential part of drawing the 





36 On this collection, see Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des Miracles de saint Démétrius, 


II, 83-5; and Chrestou, Aujyrjoeic nepi тоу Oavuácov то? ауіоо Anuntpiov, 65-70. 

7 On Constantine VII, see Delehaye, AASS Nov. IV, 17. On Constantine V, see Kazhdan, 
^Hagiographical Notes (17-20)', 197-9; Zuckerman, "The Reign of Constantine V in the 
Miracles of Saint Theodore the Recruit (BHG 1764)'; and Auzépy, 'Constantin, Théodore 
et le dragon’, 325-6. On Constans II, see Trombley, ‘The Decline of the Seventh Century 
Town: the Exception of Euchaita', 83, n. 26. This early dating was supported by Artun, ‘The 
Miracles of St. Theodore Teron. An Eighth-Century Source?' who suggested Constantine IV 
(668—685, but co-emperor from 654) as an equally possible candidate. 
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hagiographic portrait of later holy figures too, and, as such, they formed an integral 
part of almost any saintly biography or, to a lesser extent, an enkomion. It was in 
the seventh century, however, that the praise of contemporary saints extended to 
free-standing miracle collections or to long lists of miracle stories included in their 
Lives. An example of the former is seen in the case of a holy martyr who suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the Persians following his conversion to Christianity 
and subsequent adventurous life which ran parallel to the early seventh- 
century Byzantine-Persian conflict. Poised between historical reality and legend, 
Anastasios the Persian (d. 628) soon came to enjoy a widespread cult, reflected in 
a thick hagiographical dossier, now extant in various languages. Two anonymous 
texts in this dossier record in different ways his miracles, wrought chiefly by the 
saint's relics and, in some cases, the myrrh derived from them. The first is the so- 
called Roman Miracle (BHG 89), relating in great detail how the daughter of a Syrian 
bishop residing in Rome was cured of demonic possession.” The second is a Greek 
collection of nineteen miracles (BHG 89g-90) collected under a common prologue 
at a date seemingly close to the martyr's death. The stories are set in different 
places (e.g. the cities of Seleukeia-Ktesiphon, Constantinople, Palmyra, Caesarea in 
Palestine or the countryside around the river Jordan) and feature a wide variety of 
people: a physician, a soldier, a woman serving in a hospital for the blind, a nun. 
Two miracles refer to and are related by the charioteer Kalotychos (chs. 3-4). As 
well as favouring an early date (between 631 and 641), Flusin, the modern editor of 
the collection, noted its heterogeneous character and divided it into two sections, 
Mir. 1-14 and 15-18. Kazhdan, however, defended the collection's coherence and 
was inclined to date it considerably later.” 

George of Choziba was another saint active in the Byzantine East. An anchorite 
and founder of the eponymous monastery in the Judean desert, he was extolled in 
a vita (BHG 669), written in simple Greek by his disciple Antony some time after 
614, i.e. the year in which Jerusalem fell to the Persians. As an appendix or akolouthia 
(meaning series or sequence), the same Antony gathered together six miracles of the 
Virgin Mary performed in the Choziba monastery (BHG 1071). Apart from one which 
deals with the cure of a patrikia, a noble woman going on pilgrimage to Palestine, the 
stories are centred round figures related, one way or another, to the small world of 
this establishment prior to the misfortunes that befell Christianity in the area.“ 

The numbers of these miracle stories in the collections mentioned above pale 
in comparison with the impressive numbers making up the bulk of two lengthy 
Lives. The first is the Life of St Theodore of Sykeon (BHG 1748) which comprises no 
fewer than 112 miracles set in different locations, in accordance with a chronicle of 





% Discussion in Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse, II, 374-80. For an estimated date of his 


death see Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis, 169, n. 25. 

? бее the detailed discussion by Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse, II, 329-52; and Kazhdan, 
"Two Notes on the Vita of Anastasios the Persian'. 

? On this collection and its more interesting aspects see Olster, “The Construction of 
the Byzantine Saint. George of Choziba in Holiness and the Pilgrimage Trade in Seventh- 
Century Palestine', 320-22. 
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the wonder-working saint’s activity and his movements over time. His biographer 
Eleusios-George, who must have completed his final draft after the death of the 
Emperor Herakleios (641), meticulously chronicles cures and names of beneficiaries, 
covering a wide range of people, most of whom came from humble backgrounds. 
If serious objections can be raised against including this text among the miracle 
collections, this is not the case with the Life of St Symeon Stylites the Younger (BHG 
1689). This text was produced by an anonymous author, apparently a monk in 
the saint’s monastery on the Wondrous Mountain, most probably writing during 
the reign of the Emperor Phokas (602-610).*! In amassing an endless succession of 
short or longer stories of ailing worshippers in successful pursuit of a cure (chs. 
42-253), the biographer cannot conceal his overriding concern to enhance the 
prestige of his hero, a Syrian stylite who emulated the example of his namesake 
Symeon the Elder for some 68 or 69 years. Indeed, his hagiographic zeal occasions 
some hyperbole, such as when, for example, following the description of Symeon’s 
victorious fight with demonic powers, he introduces the daring image of three 
guardian angels standing round the saint. They all held pens shining like gold 
(kañauágia xovcavyíCovza, ch. 40) with which they noted down each person 
who was to find a cure. In the same extravagant terms they asserted that his power 
would outlive him, become widespread and transcend the boundaries of time (ch. 
41). After this proclamation, a number of miracles are not confined to the narrative 
axis of Symeon's pillar,? but extend to cover distant worshippers, who simply 
invoked the saint's name, lit a lamp for his sake or made use of eulogiai, i.e. the 
pilgrim tokens made from dust blessed by the saint (aka ‘Symeon tokens").? 
Notwithstanding the duplications/repetitions which sometimes occur, the 
miraculous stories are intertwined with accounts containing genuine historical 
touches and filled with Symeon's prophetical visions and sayings or reports related 
to the monastic community on the Wondrous Mountain (chs. 57-61, 69-70, 78, 95- 
100, 104-107, 123-129, 132-135, 157, 158-166, 172-176, etc). Accounts generically 
referring to groups of people cured or unnamed beneficiaries tend to be short and 
to the point, whereas, as might be expected, much more space is reserved for the 
descriptions of cures of people of some social standing. Long stories unfold in 
dialogues either between the saint and his pilgrims or between those who supported 
and those who contested his healing gift. Miracles of religious conversions are 
well represented in the account and the same holds true for anti-medical tenets. In 





^ See the discussion of this text in Déroche, ‘Quelques interrogations à propos de la Vie 


de Syméon Stylite le Jeune’. Also idem, ‘La forme de l'informe: la Vie de Théodore de Sykéón 
et la Vie de Syméon Stylite le Jeune’; and idem, in Efthymiadis et al., ‘Greek Hagiography in 
Late Antiquity (Fourth-Seventh Centuries)', 52-4. 

42 Apart from a reference to the subject benefiting from Symeon’s healing gift, 
these stories are introduced with the aorists ^rtooorAOe', ‘nçoceyéveto’ and the like or 
^rooct]ve yxav', ^ryyocyov', when the suffering person is brought by others. 

# А recent discussion of the function of these tokens in Dal Santo, ‘Text, Image and the 
“Visionary Body” in Early Byzantine Hagiography: Incubation and the Rise of the Christian 
Image Cult’. 
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fact, in Symeon’s Life all the themes and features typical of late antique collections 
recording the healing activity of a shrine come into play. Offering healing either by 
himself or by the aforementioned means, Symeon is implicitly depicted as fulfilling 
the function of a sanctuary satisfying the needs of a variety of pilgrims, hence the 
variety and length of his miracle record. 


Collections in the Middle Byzantine Period: Constantinople, 
Thessalonike and the Provinces 


In the run-up to the Middle Byzantine period, when new political, demographic, 
geographical, social and economic realities were affecting life in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, few of the conditions which had generated and nurtured the writing 
of miracle collections in late antiquity could be sustained. The Arab conquest of 
Palestine, Syria and Egypt put a halt to the functioning (or to the regular operation) 
of Christian pilgrimage centres; in the short or even the long run only a few monastic 
establishments managed to survive. In the territory of the reduced Byzantine empire 
things were not much better. Even if they managed to cope with this prolonged 
setback, shrines could hardly claim the ecumenical reputation that they had enjoyed 
inlate antiquity; nor could they function as an attraction to a regular flow of pilgrims. 
Yet even before the crisis of the Dark Age (ca. 650-800) came about as the natural 
effect of changes in the geographical and political sphere, there was a reaction 
against exaggerating the powers of a holy man in Christian circles. Alongside the 
late antique collections themselves, other texts of a 'theoretical' character bear 
witness to some scepticism towards the ‘plausibility’ of miracle-working. As early 
as the sixth century treatises like Eustratios the Presbyter's Or the State of Souls or 
Gregory the Great's Fourth Dialogue betray the tensions which Christian apologists, 
including the writers of miracle collections themselves, were obliged, explicitly or 
implicitly, to absorb and rebut." In a similar way, some of the Questions and Answers 
of Anastasios of Sinai in the late seventh century show signs of the doubts which 
assailed Christians and the debate that ensued. 

Shortly before or after the year 700, an anonymous collection, which has now 
been ascribed to a famous literary figure, the Palestinian homilist and poet Andrew 
of Crete, points to an overall geographical shift and re-orientation of holy centres 
from the wide open spaces of the Middle East to the Byzantine centre. In addition 
to his enkomion of the saint, the author sets out the circumstances of the translation 
of the relics of St Therapon from Cyprus, which was under assault by the Arabs, to 





^ These doubts were already ‘felt’ in seventh-century collections; see Déroche, ‘Tensions 


et contradictions dans les recueils de miracles de la première époque byzantine’. They also 
affected hagiography as a whole; see Dagron, 'L'ombre d'un doute: L'hagiographie en 
question, VI*-IX* siècle’. Latest ‘comprehensive’ discussion in Dal Santo, Debating the Saints’ 
Cult in the Age of Gregory the Great, esp. ch. 3 (p. 149—236). 
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the church of the Virgin Elaiotissa (тс EAaíac) in Constantinople. This is followed 
by an account, seldom rich in detail, of fifteen miraculous cures (BHG 1798) most 
of which pertain to middle-class people and are effected either by application of 
the myrrh from the saint’s relic or by incubation. The work ends with a derogatory 
reference to the pagan ceremonies of the ancient Greeks (the Panathenaea, the 
Heraea, the Demetria, etc.), which, it says, cannot compete with the throng of 
people that attends the Orthodox celebrations. 

All in all, the rise of Iconoclasm in the eighth century provided an unfavourable 
setting for the world of miracle-working. Hostility to the cult of relics never became 
an official policy for iconoclast emperors, yet their negative disposition towards 
the cult of saints cannot be denied. Conversely, in their opponents’ camp, the 
emergence of new saints, most of whom were defenders of the veneration of 
icons, was greeted with a revival in hagiography in the ninth century. Overall, 
however, the earlier interest in miracle accounts went unrivalled and the prolific 
output of the seventh century had a rather meagre succession. As a matter of 
fact, independent compilations of Miracula in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
a period rich in the production of hagiography, and indeed in the ensuing two 
centuries, when hagiography experienced a recession, amount to only a handful 
of texts. These are chronologically and geographically dispersed, with the majority 
pertaining to shrines in Constantinople. Alongside them, we can count some de 
facto collections integrated into the Lives of new saints. Including miracle stories in 
them was deemed a significant literary consideration in shaping the holy identity 
of monastics and ascetics, especially if they were holy men and women from the 
lower social echelons.” By contrast, a record of miracles was less necessary for 
saintly patriarchs and founders of monasteries from aristocratic backgrounds. 
Ninth- and early tenth-century highbrow compositions in praise of the holy 
patriarchs of Constantinople in particular betray little interest in showcasing their 
miracle-working gifts.“ It is only in the vita of Patriarch Ignatios by Niketas David 
Paphlagon (BHG 817) that we find appended a number of short miracle stories 
relating to cures of female infertility (chs. 79-88). 

If we consider the provinces and then the major urban centres of the Middle 
Byzantine empire, we can cite firstly a group of eighteen posthumous miracles 
pieced together in South Italy with no pretensions to global outreach. They refer to 





^ For the attribution of this work to Andrew of Crete see Auzépy, ‘La carrière d’ André 


de Crète’, 9-11; she also concludes that the church lay within the orphanotropheion of St 
Zotikos. For a reevaluation of this collection, see Haldon, ‘“Tortured by my Conscience”. 
The Laudatio Therapontis: A Neglected Source of the Later Seventh or Early Eighth Centuries’. 

46 See the remarks of Auzépy, ‘L'évolution de l'attitude face au miracle à Byzance (VII*- 
IX* siecle)’. 

47 See Kazhdan, ‘Holy and Unholy Miracle Workers’; and Kaplan, ‘Le miracle est-il 
nécessaire au saint byzantin?’. See also an overview of the evidence in Talbot, ‘Pilgrimage to 
Healing Shrines: the Evidence of Miracle Accounts’, 154-73. 

^ Cf. Efthymiadis, The Life of the Patriarch Tarasios by Ignatios the Deacon (ВНС 1698), 3-6 
(with a discussion of the hagiography written in praise of the saintly patriarchs of this period). 
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St Phantinos the Elder aka Phantinos of Tauriana in Calabria (BHG 1508-1509) and 
are appended to his short vita. The author, a certain Bishop Peter, styled ‘6 dutik6c’ 
(the Westerner), must be writing before Syracuse fell to the Arabs in 878, and makes 
no claims to sophistication. St Phantinos is portrayed as a local saint acting on 
behalf of his fellow-countrymen, a feature stressed in his visionary appearances.” 

The series of miracles which fill up the two Lives of St Peter of Atroa is also set in 
a rural milieu. Both Lives were written by the monk Sabas in the mid-ninth century 
and in a time-span of ten years. The first version (BHG 2364) includes the stories 
of fifty-eight miracles effected through the saint's intervention at various spots on 
Mt Olympos in Bithynia (Asia Minor) during his life as an ascetic and the abbot 
of the monastery of St Zacharias. The second version (BHG 2365) is a recasting of 
the first in a higher literary style with intermittent additions and a section made 
up of twenty-six posthumous miracles subdivided into two groups: first according 
to the holy sites (a church and a chapel) in which they were performed and then 
as having occurred in the reign of abbot James, Sabas' commissioner. Apart from 
inserting chronological details in some of the descriptions of miracles, Sabas also 
shows a great deal of medical competence in reporting the diseases and symptoms 
of St Peter's beneficiaries. They are chiefly local people from the lower classes, 
yet considerable attention is devoted to high-ranking dignitaries, no doubt the 
advocates of the saint's cult in areas beyond his own limited geographical domain. 
Notably, Sabas reminds us of Patriarch Sophronios' autobiographical testimony 
when he narrates – albeit briefly — the miraculous treatment of his leg wound 
thanks to the healing myrrh which flowed from St Peter's relics. Interestingly, 
this happened during the matins service while the Life of the saint, i.e. his own 
composition, was being read aloud before the assembled crowd (ch. 98).5 

Two other later and anonymous biographies, set in the Byzantine provinces and 
supplemented with a long list of miracles, are those of Eustratios of the Agauroi 
(BHG 645) and of Loukas the Younger (BHG 994). The twenty-three posthumous 
miracles of the former, long-lived saint, whose death must be placed in the reign 
of Emperor Basil I (867—886), can be divided into two groups: the first thirteen 
occurred in the monastery of Bomon in Constantinople, the other ten in the Agauroi 
monastery in the vicinity of Prousa (mod. Bursa). Healing is effected through 
the tomb of the saint, yet some miracles attest to the survival of the practice of 
incubation (chs. 40, 41, 48). Unlike Eustratios, Loukas the Younger (d. 953) enjoyed 
a long-lived cult thanks to his monastery at Steiris in Hellas, known as Hosios 
Loukas, which is still standing and continues to function. His biographer, in all 
likelihood a monk of the same monastery, recounted the cures of four unnamed 
women (chs. 83-86) and eleven men, most of whom are referred to by their names 
and places of origin (chs. 87-97). 





# More details on this text in Acconcia Longo, ‘I Miracula s. Phantini e la società calabrese 


dell'epoca’. 
Е Analysis of the two Lives and lists of beneficiaries, maladies апа methods of сиге in 
Efthymiadis, ‘Le miracle et les saints durant et après le second iconoclasme’, 160-82. 
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In the vita of another Loukas, the Stylite (BHG 2239), a former soldier who 
abandoned the military for the anchoretic life, miracles not only take up considerable 
space in the overall narrative but they are also recounted in circumstantial 
detail (chs. 16-37). At some point, Loukas set up his column on the outskirts of 
Chalcedon, on the Asian coast of the Bosphoros across from Constantinople, and, 
until his death in 979 at the age of 100, he practised stylitism, an extreme form 
of asceticism by then no longer in vogue.” His biographer and disciple (cf. ch. 
14) was a Constantinopolitan layman addressing a Constantinopolitan audience.” 
In keeping with the literary tradition of the vitae of stylite saints, he laid down a 
long list of miracle stories, the protagonists of which were important figures in the 
establishment. Two more miracles are reported as being performed posthumously 
by the saint after his relics were deposited in the monastery of St Bassianos in the 
district of Deuteron in Constantinople. 

The earlier Life of Evaristos (BHG 2153), a saint of Stoudite extraction and 
abbot of the monastery of Kokorobion in the capital,was a literary product of the 
imperial capital and encompasses a thick dossier of miracles. His biographer gives 
his account of the saint’s miraculous achievements after announcing that he will 
subdivide them into ante mortem (chs. 25-39) and post mortem (chs. 44-46) miracles. 
As a matter of fact, each story is couched in dry but concise prose. Aware of the 
limited potential of his subject, the author builds a prosopography rich in detail 
and consisting, on the one hand, of women and humble craftsmen and, on the 
other, of three named men and one woman from the senatorial class (chs. 30-33). 

Similar hagiographic efforts were made in this period on behalf of some 
Constantinopolitan monasteries functioning as healing shrines. The Miracles of the 
Prophet Isaiah, anonymously preserved in a single twelfth-century codex (Bodleianus 
Barocc. gr. 240), showcase his visionary appearances to nineteen visitors (chs. 2-20) 
to the church of St Laurentios in the Blachernae district along the Golden Horn.? 
In both his sketchier and more extensive reports, all of which lack chronological 
indications, the hagiographer attests to the survival of incubation as a healing 
practice in Middle Byzantine Constantinople. The dating to this period (ninth- 
tenth centuries) rests solely on a reference to the office of protospatharios occupied 
by two of the shrine's beneficiaries. This is first documented in the eighth century 
and seems to have disappeared by the eleventh. 

The next two miracle accounts, composed in the second half of the tenth 
century, refer to prominent foundations of the Byzantine capital, the Xenon 
(hospice and hospital) of St Sampson, which lay close to Hagia Sophia, and the 
monastery of the Theotokos of the Source (Pege), situated outside the Theodosian 
Wall. Before providing a list of their miraculous episodes, the authors trace the 





95 Cf. Kazhdan, "Hermitic, Cenobitic, and Secular Ideals in Byzantine Hagiography of 


the Ninth Centuries’, 480-82. 

? See Delehaye, Les saints stylites, XCIII-CV. 

B Briefly described in Delehaye, ‘Les recueils antiques de miracles des saints’, 39-40. 
On the church of St Laurentios of which little is known, see Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique 
de l'empire byzantin, 311-2. 
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history and legend of the creation and expansion of these establishments. The first 
text, the Life of Sampson the Xenodochos (BHG 1615), forms part of the Metaphrastic 
Menologion. With ten of the saint's posthumous miracles coming from the pen of the 
Metaphrast himself, it is the only extant work by Symeon which does not constitute 
a mere reworking of older texts.* Apart from the first story, which records how 
the hospital was saved from the fire caused by the Nika riot in 532, all the miracles 
concern individuals who were the author's contemporaries. A prominent place in 
the narrative is assigned to Leo the Droungarios and later logothetes tou dromou, a 
high official in the imperial administration. The hagiographer records Leo's and 
his subordinates' cures in considerable detail, chiefly on account of Leo's role as 
benefactor of this philanthropic institution. In fact, he was entrusted by the emperor 
John Tzimiskes (969-976) with the management of the ‘house’ of Sampson, which, 
we are told, was then on the wane financially (col. 297D).? Other miracle tales 
relate only to administrators of the Xenon itself, suggesting that the author was not 
greatly concerned with highlighting the saint's healing power beyond the milieu 
of his establishment.” 

By contrast, the aims behind the composition of the Account of the Establishment 
of the Churches of the Virgin of the Source Miracles and of the miracles which occurred in 
them were much more ambitious. This is the longest independent miracle collection 
of the Middle Byzantine period (BHG 1072), comprising forty-seven miracles 
spread over the period from the fifth to the tenth centuries. The anonymous 
author's aim is to recollect and reinforce the tradition surrounding the foundation 
and ongoing function of a shrine which was among the most conspicuous in 
Byzantine written sources and which has survived as a centre of pilgrimage to 
this day. What is striking about this ever glamorous shrine and is highlighted 
in the narrative is the high status of most of its beneficiaries, family members of 
emperors of pious memory such as Leo I, Justinian I, Maurice, Basil I, Leo VI and 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos. Offered as tokens of their gratitude, ex-voto 
gifts decorated the chapels which made up the architectural complex of the Pege 
monastery, around which the author sometimes guides his audience (chs. 10, 14, 23, 
26). In other instances he embarks on a long description of an earthquake shaking 
its buildings (ch. 13) or cites anecdotes relating to diseases and their cures. The 
plurality of beneficiaries is in step with the variety of ways in which miraculous 
healing is performed: the application of the mud and water gushing from the site's 
well; the visionary appearance of the Virgin Mary; the oil from the lamp hanging 
before her icon; or even a veil of silk wrapped around the loins of Empress Zoe 





* As such, it also belongs to Symeon's ‘new compositions’ for which see Hegel, Symeon 


Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 102—6. 

55 Note that the name of Constantine (i.e. Constantine VII) printed in the PG text is 
due to an unnecessary emendation of the name Ioannes (i.e. John) appearing in the Greek 
manuscript. 

5° There is a detailed description of the miracle section of the Life in Miller, ‘The Sampson 
Hospital of Constantinople’, 120-27; see also Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850— 
1000), 238; and, most recently, Miller, ‘Hospital Dreams in Byzantium’, 207-10 . 
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Karbonopsina, Leo VI's fourth wife, said to have cured her barrenness, allowing 
her to conceive her son Constantine (ch. 26).% The final section consists of eight 
miracles (chs. 34-41) said to date from the author’s own time, which must have 
overlapped with the reign of the Emperors Constantine VII (945-959) and his son 
Romanos II (959-963). As a matter of fact, by virtue of its literary character, this 
compilation, now preserved in a single manuscript (Vaticanus gr. 822), fully reflects 
the collecting spirit that prevailed in the age of the Porphyrogennitos. It is perhaps 
no coincidence that an excuse for writing in simple language understandable to 
all, as made by the author in the prologue (ch. 1), turns up in works of compilation 
ascribed to this learned emperor. We can only speculate whether Stephen Katzator, 
as an ‘insider’ presiding over the confraternity which paid for several services at 
the shrine, and whose cure from a paralysis of the hip figures last in the long list 
(ch. 41), either commissioned the collection or was himself the author.” 

A similar distribution between the foundation history of the shrine and a cluster 
of old and new miracle stories is found in the Invention of the Relics and the Account 
of the Miracles of St Photeine (BHG 1541m). This martyr-saint is identified with the 
Samaritan woman whom Christ met and conversed with at the well (John 4: 8-26), 
and, apparently her name (meaning ‘the shining one’ or ‘bringer of light’), earned 
her a specialisation in eye diseases. The church where her miracles were performed 
lay in the district of Chalkoprateia in the centre of Constantinople. Some time in 
the eleventh or twelfth century an anonymous compiler and eyewitness assembled 
twelve stories relating to the miraculous activity of the saint, mainly involving 
restoring accidental damage to eyesight in middle-class people (a stonemason, 
an artist, a priest, a young worker, etc.). He concludes his account by giving an 
extensive eyewitness report of how the martyr diverted the fire which had broken 
out in a glass-smelting workshop and seriously threatened first the church of the 
Virgin at Chalkoprateia and then the sanctuary of St Photeine.” 

For two other female saints — and not from a past age - a hagiography 
developed which devoted much attention to recording their miracles. More than 
the half of the vita of Mary the Younger (BHG 1164) is taken up by her posthumous 
miracles performed in Bizye, a town in Thrace (mod. Vize). She was one of the few 
women saints whose sainthood mostly derived from passive endurance of marital 
violence, caused in this case by her husband's credulity and his relatives' slanders. 





57 For a discussion of this collection and a chart showing beneficiaries and means of 


cure see Efthymiadis, ‘Le monastère de la Source à Constantinople et ses deux recueils de 
miracles: entre hagiographie et patriographie'. See also Talbot, "Two Accounts of Miracles 
at the Pege Shrine in Constantinople', 607-9; and eadem, "The Anonymous Miracula of the 
Pege Shrine in Constantinople' (with a chart listing the recipients of healing, their diseases 
and the ex-voto gifts offered to the shrine). 

58 On the hypothesis that he was the commissioner of the Miracula see Talbot, ‘Two 
Accounts of Miracles at the Pege Shrine in Constantinople', 226. 

59 On the saint's cult with particular reference to this collection see Talbot, Kazhdan, 
‘The Byzantine Cult of St. Photeine'. For the rest of her dossier, see Bergamaschi, 'S. Fotina, la 
Samaritana, nei sinassari e nei menologi imperiali’. 
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Not unlike many of his counterparts, her biographer divided her miracles into 
those performed at her tomb and those following the translation of her relics to a 
church built by the repentant husband himself (chs. 11-16 and 18-29). Interestingly 
enough, many of these miracle stories unfold in long bouts of dialogue exchanged 
between the protagonists. 

Similar considerations must have prevailed in the case of Theodora of 
Thessalonike whose biography (BHG 1737) is longer than all other vitae of women 
saints. Alongside the posthumous miracles which he appended to the saint's vita 
proper (chs. 44-45, 49-61), her hagiographer, Presbyter Gregory, produced a 
Narrative (Aujyroic) about the Translation of her relics (ВНС 1739). This includes a new 
report, given in a lively tone, of her post mortem miracle-workings, effected by the 
myrrh, the fragrant healing oil which flowed from her tomb (ch. 9). This is the second 
example of an account dating from the Middle Byzantine period that constitutes an 
independent collection (the first one being the Miracula of Pege). As such, it is filled 
with many details designed to corroborate its trustworthiness, and exhibits many 
autobiographical elements, such as the description of the cure of the author's sister, 
a victim of the smallpox epidemic that afflicted the city of Thessalonike (chs. 16-19). 
This cure was Gregory's major incitement to write the vita and the Account of the 
Translation two years after the death of his subject, i.e. in 894.9? 

Justin terms of the myrrh streaming from her relic, St Theodora's cult obviously 
challenged the principal cult in Thessalonike, i.e. that of St. Demetrios, who had 
come to be known as the ‘Myrrh-streamer’ (‘ирооВлЛотцс).“ As the holy patron 
of the city, which grew in overall importance in the empire during the period in 
question, St Demetrios received unfailing attention from hagiographers. A third, 
heterogeneous, group of miracles (BHG 524—528), citing the fall of Thessalonike 
(904) in the reign of Leo VI, was produced at some point. In the eleventh or twelfth 
century, drawing on the two seventh-century collections and the saint's vita, 
Niketas Archbishop of Thessalonike put together a collection of sixteen miracles 
(BHG 531m) specifying in his proem that he was either abridging or supplementing 
the earlier material. Yet a later collection by John Staurakios (BHG 532), whose 
floruit has been attributed to the early Palaiologan era (end of the thirteenth to 
the beginning of the fourteenth century) is of more historical value and has been 
translated into Church Slavonic.? Five out of the twenty-two miracle stories of his 
elegant account are unattested in any other previous text on the saintly martyr. 
Interestingly, these miracles (Mir. 14, 19—22) exhibit a historical touch, as they refer 
to the incursions of Radomir, son of Samuel of Bulgaria (d. 1014), the discovery in 





60 On these issues see the Talbot's Introduction, 159-62. 

ol СЕ Efthymiadis, "Medieval Thessalonike and the Miracles of its Saints. Big and Small 
Demands Made on Exclusive Rights (Ninth-Twelfth Centuries)', 8-12. 

? For a biographical sketch see Dujéev, ‘A quelle époque vécut l'hagiographe Jean 
Staurakios ?'; and, more fully, Kountoura-Galake, ^Icávvnc Xravoáxioc: “Evas Adytoc 
от OeccaAovíxr ts Tew ns NadawdAdyeiac ënoxnc’. For the Slavonic translation see 
Dujéev, ‘I “Miracula S. Demetrii Thessalonicensis" di Giovanni Stauracio in traduzione slava 
medioevale'. 
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the martyr’s church of a stolen purple garment of the Emperor Manuel I Komnenos 
(1143-1180), as well as to events from more recent years such as the Bulgarian 
Kalojan (1197-1207) being prevented from attacking Thessalonike. 

Another patron saint who, from a certain point onwards enjoyed a deeply- 
rooted local cult, reassessed by a significant number of hagiographical texts, was 
Eugenios of Trebizond, martyred under Diocletian.” His close association with 
this major urban centre of the Pontos, situated towards the eastern frontier of the 
empire, must have already been established when the earliest extant collection of 
Eugenios’ miracles was composed. Its author was John Xiphilinos (ca. 1010-1075), 
a young local scholar, who later moved to the capital and, as John VIII, became 
Patriarch of Constantinople (1064-1075). Along with other texts on the same saint, 
this is preserved in a codex unicus, the Athonite codex Dionysiou 154, dated to the 
early fifteenth century. As Xiphilinos states in his prologue addressed to his fellow 
citizens of Trebizond, he decided not to narrate the miracles worked in ancient 
times but only those 'effected by the martyr's protection and assistance yesterday 
and today' (vv. 36-41). In fact, Xiphilinos recounts ten miracles that he had seen 
for himself or to which his informants were eyewitnesses. The first one relates to 
his own young brother Michael, and is conspicuous for its length and reversal of 
the usual plot: once cured by the saint, the man first suffered a relapse and then fell 
prey to physicians. He saw his health restored only after a long stay at the saint's 
shrine when Eugenios finally appeared to him in a healing dream. Interestingly, 
this and another five miracle stories record cases of incubation, a healing practice 
which barely survives in other collections from the same period (eighth to twelfth 
centuries), or, where it does, the narrative context is deprived of details. 

Also from this period is the collection of St George's Miracles (BHG 687) which 
consists of fifteen items, which appear to have been circulating freely and whose 
date of composition is hard to determine. Their content is anecdotal, ranging from 
stories with some historicity (e.g. references to the Saracens) to purely legendary 
narrations, such as the well-known killing of the dragon. It is a fair assumption 
that this heterogeneous material was put together in the late eleventh and/or in the 
twelfth century.“ 


The Palaiologan Revival: Old Shrines and New Saints 


As early as the end of the twelfth century Constantinople's fame as a holy city with 
a large display of holy sites, either monasteries or churches, had reached its apogee. 
The pilgrimage route to the Byzantine capital began to be taken by Orthodox 
Christians coming from the Slavic North, especially Russia, hence the need for and 





9$ On his cult see Lampsides, О &yioc Edyévioc ó noAModyoc тўс TpamteCovvtoc; and 


Martin-Hisard, "Trébizonde et le culte de Saint Eugène (67-11* s.y. 


& Basic secondary literature in Aufhauser, Das Drachenwunder des heiligen Georg; and 
Walter, ‘The Origins of the Cult of Saint George’, 316-7. 
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the genesis of pilgrim accounts. These travel books served visitors as guides to the 
city's shrines and the geographical distribution of holy relics requiring veneration.® 
This flow of pilgrims was naturally arrested with Constantinople's fall in 1204 and 
the Latin occupation that lasted more than five decades (1204-1261). Yet, for the 
defenders of Orthodoxy, the full reinstatement of the true faith was only delayed 
by the pro-Latin policy of Michael VIII Palaiologos (1259-1282), the emperor who 
restored Byzantine rule in Constantinople, but who, in their eyes, blotted his 
copybook by attempting to reunite the Christian East with the Christian West. 

It was only after the death of Michael and the accession of his son Andronikos II 
(1282-1328) that Orthodoxy was fully restored, and it is in that climate and changed 
historical context that the re-activation of renowned Constantinopolitan shrines and 
a new interest in recording miracle stories must be explained.*6 At least this is what 
literati such as Nikephoros Xanthopoulos, Maximos the Deacon and Constantine 
Akropolites invoke as the reason for taking up the reworking of older accounts and 
enriching them with new miracle stories. More precisely, in the period between 1306 
and 1320, the first among them, Nikephoros Xanthopoulos, produced an extensive 
and somewhat random account of the Monastery of the Theotokos of the Source 
(then also known as Zoodochos Pege), designated a Logos (BHG 1073) and consisting 
of an enkomion of the Virgin Mary, a laudation of Hagia Sophia, a metaphrasis (i.e. 
a stylistic reworking) of the forty-seven miracles contained in the tenth-century 
collection plus one that occurred in the reign of Emperor Isaakios IT Angelos (1185- 
1195), and a supplement of fifteen chapters containing seventeen miracles.” This 
was preceded by an introduction, touching upon the fate of the shrine in the period 
after 1204, and followed by a synkrisis of this Christian holy spring with ancient 
ones. The antiquarian interest of this versatile and sophisticated author in reviving a 
genre which had been eclipsed by the end of late antiquity, namely the Ecclesiastical 
History, is attested elsewhere. In his Logos on the Pege the section of most historical 
interest, the account of miracles dating from Nikephoros' time, is remarkable for 
the accuracy of the descriptions of disease symptoms and methods of healing, the 
latter involving a specific procedure which patients, coming from different social 
classes, had to follow accurately. The collection concludes with detailed reference 
to the cure of the person who commissioned it, the monk Makarios, who hailed 
from Serres in Macedonia and saw his health restored by the Virgin Mary after 
sixteen years of suffering. 

The other hagiographical work by Xanthopoulos, with a lengthy section taken 
up with miracle stories (chs. 38-47), is the Life of Euphrosyne the Younger (BHG 627), a 





6 On these texts see Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and 


Fifteenth Centuries; and idem, ‘Russian Pilgrims in Constantinople’. 

% On these shrines see the survey by Talbot, Healing Shrines in Late Byzantine 
Constantinople; also Efthymiadis, ‘Late Byzantine Collections of Miracles and their 
Implications’. 

9 This applies to Mir. 61 which includes three different miracles; see full table in 
Efthymiadis, ‘Le monastère de la Source à Constantinople et ses deux recueils de miracles: 
entre hagiographie et patriographie', 308-309. 
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female saint in the reign of Leo VI the Wise (886-912). Interestingly, Xanthopoulos, 
probably following his now lost model, assigns to this saint the miraculous 
intervention that cured the barrenness of the emperor’s wife Zoe Karbonopsina 
(ch. 23-24), a miracle which he also narrated in his Logos on the Pege, where he 
credited it to the Virgin Mary (ВНС 1073 - p. 49). With the exception of a Vlach man 
named Rados, all Euphrosyne's posthumous miracles (i.e. those from the author's 
own time) involve barren or deaf women, ranging from the wives of Andronikos 
IL Anna of Hungary and Irene of Montferrat, to simple nuns. Moreover, in several 
instances the author brings out the latent competition among Constantinopolitan 
shrines as regards efficacious healing (chs. 41, 43, 45). A terminus ante quem for this 
composition is provided by the fact that it refers to the co-emperor Michael IX 
Palaiologos (d. 1320) as still being alive (ch. 38). 

Second only in importance to that of the Pege was another highly acclaimed 
monastery with a long history — the one dedicated to Sts Kosmas and Damian at 
Kosmidion. With the same rationale as Xanthopoulos, the deacon of the monastery 
Maximos reworked the miracle stories found in the seventh-century compositions, 
added an intermediary prologue where he denounced the troubled years of 
‘Italian’, i.e. Latin, occupation, and presented a group of eight new stories, which 
must date from the reign of Andronikos IL Interestingly, in reworking older 
miracles, he 'cleansed' them of elements which would be barely comprehensible to 
his contemporaries, while he adapted others to accommodate new developments 
in Church ritual. For the new section, he relied on the evidence of ex-votos and 
eyewitness reports, devoting his dossier to both prominent and common people 
and adding to the healing miracles that took place within the shrine, non-healing 
ones that occurred in distant places. We may single out the first miracle (no 40) 
relating to Theodora, the only daughter of the logothete Akropolites, i.e. the 
statesman and prolific hagiographer Constantine Akropolites, designated here as 
'&KelvOC', a pronoun suggesting that he was dead at the time of this composition 
(BHG 391) which, accordingly, cannot be earlier than 1324. 

Akropolites' hagiographical output comprises at least two works which deserve 
to be discussed in this chapter. His Logos on St Theodosia (BHG 1774), an eighth- 
century iconophile martyr whose relics were venerated in her shrine on the Golden 
Horn,? appends miracle reports in which he had a personal involvement. These 
were three miraculous cures of leg injuries, caused by accidents to a young boy 
he met in person, his son-in-law Michael of Trebizond and himself (chs. 33-43). 
His own and/or his relatives’ cures occasioned the writing of yet other saints’ 
enkomia in keeping with the pattern of an autobiographical account which rounds 





68 For a discussion of this work, which has been preserved in a single manuscript 


(Marcianus gr. VII, 1), but has been edited only in its ‘new’ section, see Talbot, ‘Metaphrasis in 
the Early Palaiologan Period: the Miracula of Kosmas and Damian by Maximos the Deacon’. 
6 Оп the location of the monastery, see Effenberger, ‘Theodosia von Konstaninopel — 
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Kult und Kultort. Ergánzende Überlegungen zu ihrem “hagiographischen Dossier”. 
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off a typical hagiographical reworking of older model-texts.” Such a reworking is 
seen in his Logos on the Holy and Wonder-Working Zotikos (BHG 2480), the fourth- 
century saint to whom was attributed the foundation of the first refuge for lepers 
in Byzantium. Being rather less precise in this case than he was before in terms of 
sources and date, Akropolites recounts in brief the healing of two members of a 
Jewish Khazar family in Constantinople as well as a eunuch named John suffering 
from leprosy (chs. 16-18). While the latter became a monk after his cure, the former 
were converted to Christianity, a theme now reiterated after its frequent use in the 
collections of late antiquity. 

Apart from re-establishing the reputations of healing shrines, miracle accounts 
could serve the cause of establishing and expanding the cults of new holy figures. 
Patriarch Athanasios I of Constantinople, twice dethroned from his see (1289-1293, 
1303-1309), is the first case in point. The hagiographer who undertook the task 
of promoting his post mortem veneration as a saint was his disciple Theoktistos 
the Stoudite, who dedicated to his subject several pieces of hagiography and 
hymnography. In his Logos on the Translation of St Athanasios’ Relics (ВНС 194), which 
he must have composed in the 1330s, he included thirty-nine miraculous episodes 
(chs. 27-69) in which he recounted the stories of the healing of simple people who 
had recourse to the sarcophagus of the saint in the Monastery of Xerolophos in 
Constantinople. Had details about the provenance of the beneficiaries not been 
given, Theoktistos’ account could justifiably be greeted with suspicion; for, in his 
descriptions of illnesses he copied extensive portions from the related section of the 
vita of St Loukas the Younger verbatim (ВНС 994).”! 

Athanasios I was a forerunner of Hesychasm, a spiritual movement and a 
controversy which in the mid-fourteenth century divided the Byzantine Church. 
The staunchest proponent of hesychastic views was the theologian Gregory Palamas 
(1296-1359), who in 1368, eight years after his death, was recognised as a saint in 
the Orthodox Church. This came about at a synod summoned in the Byzantine 
capital by Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos, twice patriarch of Constantinople (1353- 
1354/55, 1364-1376). A synodal document indicates that several eyewitness reports 
of his healing activity ante mortem (chs. 81, 88, 89, 97, 105-108, 114) and post mortem 
(chs. 116-134) were adduced to support Palamas’ canonisation.” Philotheos was 
the hagiographer who collected and assembled this and other evidence in order to 
produce an extensive account which at a later stage he incorporated into the saint's 
vita (ВНС 718). From a literary point of view, itis noteworthy that in his descriptions 
of miracles the author adopts a plain style, clinging to the realism of factual reports, 





7 See some cases discussed by Hinterberger, “Н оотороуоафік adńynon otic 
y 8 YQ T] Tyne 


óujyrjiceis Oavuátwv’, 255-60. 

71 On Theoktistos’ method of excerpting from other sources, see Talbot, ‘Fact and 
Fiction in the Vita of the Patriarch Athanasios I by Theoktistos the Stoudite'; and eadem, 
‘The Compositional Methods of a Palaiologan Hagiographer: Intertextuality in the Works of 
Theoktistos the Stoudite'. 

7? Details in Rigo, ‘La canonizzazione di Gregorio Palamas (1368) ed alcune altre 
questione’. 
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thereby leaving aside the sophistication and rhetorical ornamentation observed 
in the rest of his account. The majority of miracle stories are set in Thessalonike, 
Gregory Palamas' archdiocese and the main centre of his posthumous cult, 
yet some occur in other towns of the then much diminished empire (Kastoria, 
Verroia, Orestias-Adrianople, etc.). The class and age distribution of those healed 
is extremely diverse, with Philotheos including all the usual features common 
in miracle accounts (e.g. origin and status of the beneficiary, description of the 
disease, physicians' failure to provide a cure), while demonstrating an exceptional 
sentimentalism in his portrayals of the people seeking miraculous relief of their 
ailments. The section of miracle stories is concluded with a report of the vision 
of an Athonite monk who saw St Gregory Palamas standing inside the church of 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, flanked by the major Church Fathers, including 
Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzos, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa and 
Cyril of Alexandria (ch. 134).” 

Some time in the 1370s, Philotheos, metropolitan of Selymbria in Thrace, 
appended to an Enkomion of Agathonikos (BHG 43), a saintly martyr and the local 
patron saint, three short healing miracle stories about the Emperor Manuel I 
Komnenos (1143-1180), Alexios Apokaukos, who was megas doux between 1341 
and 1345, and the Emperor John V Palaiologos (1341-1376, then 1379-1391) 
respectively. A fourth account assigns the credit for the author being cleared of 
certain accusations to the martyr-saint, on the grounds that it was on his feast day 
that the patriarchal synod took the decision. 

This survey of the hagiographical subgenre of miracle collections can be 
completed by listing the few works composed in this late period outside the orbit 
of the dying empire of Constantinople. To begin with, in far-flung Trebizond, 
which after 1204 became the capital of the eponymous principality and would-be 
empire (also known as ‘the empire of the Pontos’) that lasted for two and a half 
centuries (1204-1462), John Lazaropoulos (later Joseph, metropolitan of the city) 
produced two texts in honour of St Eugenios, the city's patron saint.” They are both 
preserved in the Athonite manuscript mentioned above, Dionysiou 154. The Logos 
on the Birthday of St Eugenios (BHG 611) is virtually a palimpsest in that the author 
did no more than edit or revise a now lost original which contained six stories 
dating from the reign of Basil I (867-886) to that of Constantine IX Monomachos 
(1042-1055), a key period in the cementing of the ties between St Eugenios and 
Trebizond. The author highlights the role of the monastery dedicated to his name 
on the outskirts of the town. 

Lazaropoulos’ second composition, which constitutes a ‘genuine’ collection of 
miracles elaborating on both earlier and contemporary material, is entitled Synopsis, 
i.e. Partial Collection, and extends to an initial group of twenty-five miracle stories 
(BHG 612), supplemented by a group of another eight (BHG 613). A recent editor 





7 More details about this Miracle Account in Talbot, Miracle Tales from Byzantium, XVII- 
XXII; and, more fully, in eadem, “The Miracles of Gregory Palamas by Philotheos Kokkinos’. 

74 For an overview of literature related to this city, see Rosenqvist, ‘Byzantine Trebizond: 
A Provincial Literary Landscape’. 
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has convincingly suggested that this supplement is a mere ‘annexe’ to the main 
collection, and not a separate group from a different hand. Lazaropoulos' prose 
style is clear with a predilection for poetical representations of everyday life and the 
rural landscape in which most of his stories are set; his medical knowledge is also 
in evidence? as well as his interest in the historical record. In the first story of this 
long collection, which concludes with a description of the besieging of Trebizond 
by the Iberian (ie. Georgian) ruler Pankratios-Bagrat (elsewhere unattested) 
and how the siege was lifted thanks to St Eugenios' intercession, we read a long 
section about the glorious period of the Macedonian dynasty (867-1025). As has 
previously been argued, the historical material is the main focus in this case and 
not the miracle account, something which points to Lazaropoulos' excerpting 
from historical sources, at least one of which must have been an unidentified 
historiographical work.” Subsequent stories oscillate between cures of individuals 
and historical events linked with the saint's interference. In a long account (Mir. 
23) we are informed about the victory of the local Emperor Andronikos Gidos 
over a Muslim ruler called ‘Sultan Melik' in 1222-1223.” Like several authors of 
collections, Lazaropoulos inserts three stories of an autobiographical nature (Mir. 
24—26) which allegedly gave him the necessary stimulus to take up the task of 
bringing together the scattered material. Interestingly, Mir. 26 records in graphic 
detail how he was cured of a sore that afflicted him while writing this account. This 
episode must date from the end of his life, slightly before or during his occupation 
of the metropolitan see of Trebizond (1364-1367) rather than the two years after his 
resignation and prior to his death (1367—1369). 

The last text to be dealt with, the anonymous Life of St Phanourios (BHG 1510), 
is set in a completely different landscape, the islands of the Southern Aegean 
(specifically Crete and Rhodes) and the town of Palatia-Miletos during the Latin 
and Turkish occupations respectively. After declaring his ignorance about the 
life and origins of his subject, the author jumbles together stories about cases of 
captivity, loss of animals and objects as well as the cure of sick people and animals 
alike. For all the absence of concrete historical data, a proposed dating to the end of 
the fourteenth/beginning of the fifteenth century can be plausibly sustained thanks 
to the few historical hints scattered throughout this rather naive composition.” 





75 See Rosenqvist, "Miracles and Medical Learning. The Case of Eugenios of Trebizond'. 


See the reconstruction provided by Panagiotakes, 'Fragments of a Lost Eleventh- 
Century Byzantine Historical Work?', who surmises that the same source lies behind a small 


part of the collection of the Logos (Mir. 4). 
77 


76 


For this siege, not recorded in other sources, see Rosenqvist, "Three Trapezuntine 
Notes’, 288-94. 

75 See the arguments of Rosenqvist, The Hagiographic Dossier of St Eugenios of Trebizond 
in Codex Athous Dionysiou 154, 30-36. 

79 See Zachariadou, “Тотоок& otoixeia o^ Eva Өарџа tod ayiov Pavovoiov'; and 
Vassilakes-Mavrakakes, ‘Saint Phanourios: Cult and Iconography’. 
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Conclusions 


This survey has revealed two different kinds of texts. On the one hand, the ones 
inscribed in precise historical contexts and betraying some demand to respond to 
a particular issue and, on the other hand, texts of an anecdotal character with loose 
links to historical reality and veracity. Paradoxically, the more firmly and deeply 
entrenched in the consciousness of the Christian flock a saint’s cult was, the less 
pressing was the need for trustworthy reports. In that respect, traditional saints 
such as, for instance, the martyrs of the early Church, hardly needed the strong 
credentials required for more recent ones. There were some exceptions in cases of 
cults involving the saintly patrons of a city, which at times had to be reconfirmed, or 
of shrines which from time to time had to reassess their efficiency in providing cures. 
The authors’ personal involvement in such causes prevented this hagiographical 
subgenre from becoming standardised or adhering to a stereotyped narrative as 
was the case with other hagiographical writing. After all, collections of miracles 
provided a record of human experiences which, however often they recurred in 
space and time, could not be totally divested of their uniqueness and particularity. 
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Collections of Edifying Stories 


André Binggeli 


Edifying stories are a minor, though very prolific genre, which developed as part 
of the rich literary heritage that accompanied the expansion of monasticism in the 
deserts of Egypt, Palestine and Syria after the end of persecutions and the Peace of 
the Church. The most productive period of this literature spans the very end of the 
fourth to the seventh centuries, when the major collections were compiled in the 
monastic centres of the Eastern provinces of the Empire. The model for monastic 
hagiography was then being developed in the vitae of the founders of monasticism, 
foremost among which is the Life of St Antony. The spiritual and ascetic teachings 
of the Desert Fathers, which were first circulated orally from master to disciple in 
the Egyptian deserts, were later collected and assembled into two great collections: 
the dAdaPntucdv, where the sayings are ordered under the monks’ names, and 
the cvotrjnactikóv, where they are arranged according to the monastic virtues they 
illustrate.’ At the same time, edifying stories were being composed, and the genre 
appears initially as an ill-defined field of monastic literature, somewhere between 
the apophthegmata and full-length vitae, with features from both hagiographical and 
ascetic literature. As in the Sayings of the Fathers, a spiritual lesson forms their core, 
and they aim at moral improvement? hence their designation as ‘beneficial to the 
soul’ (uxweeAnc). Their structure though is narrative (ӧиүүпџио or óu]yroic)? and 
they often centre on a holy figure, held up as a model; the point is not, however, to 
commemorate a saint and, unlike most hagiographical texts, edifying stories have 
no liturgical function, even though a significant number of these óu]yrjoeic were 
later included in some manuscripts of the Synaxarion.^ 





! On the textual history of both collections and the identification of the different texts 
(apophthegms and narratives), see Guy, Recherches sur la tradition grecque des Apophthegmata 
Patrum. 

? See Guy, ‘Note sur l'évolution du genre apophtegmatique’. 

On theuse of the narrative form in hagiographical literature, particularly in collections 


of edifying stories, see Rapp, ‘Storytelling as Spiritual Communication’, 433-6, 439-41. 
4 


3 


See Delehaye, Synax.CP, Lxxv and xxxix-xr1, where a list of narrations included in the 
Synaxarion manuscripts M (Parisinus gr. 1582) and Mc (Parisinus Coislinianus 223) is given. 
For the month of September, the following stories are included: De diacono cum defuncto 
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More than a thousand such stories exist? Their variety seems endless: monks, 
demons, robbers, sailors and harlots are just some of the numerous characters they 
feature. Short anecdotes can be found next to complicated tales with several episodes. 
The moral can be clearly stated at the end of the tale, but sometimes it is simply 
the pleasure of telling a story which seems to have guided the author. Monastic 
manuscripts are replete with such narratives, attesting to their popularity, and many 
of these stories are to be found dispersed in collections of Apophthegmata Patrum.* 

Originally, the need for collecting these stories may have come from the fear that 
part of the desert lore would be lost as the older generation, i.e. the Desert Fathers, 
were dying out. Compilers, though, did not merely compose handy repertoires of 
narratives such as the two aforementioned collections of Apophthegmata Patrum. 
When isolated stories are read as part of a collection, they serve a broader literary 
purpose. Characteristics, themes, intentions and structures proper to each author 
then become apparent. Prologues always state edification as the first concern of 
the authors, who wish to offer the reader the possibility of moral improvement 
through the example of monastic models. Without ever losing their monastic roots, 
the authors gradually introduced new themes and used these stories with various 
specific aims, according to the intended audience for the collection. 


Galleries of Monastic Portraits 


The oldest surviving collection of edifying stories originated from the same milieu 
as the Apophthegmata Patrum. In 394—395 CE, a group of monks visited Egypt to meet 
the Desert Fathers. On their return to Jerusalem, one of these monks wrote a report 
on their journey, the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto (BHG 1433-34), destined for 





sacerdote reconciliato (BHG 1322e) on September 8 (Synaxarium, 25-30); De Euphrosyno coquo 
(ВНС 628c) on September 11 (Synaxarium, 34—40); De Copre monacho in Palaestina (ВНС 2081) 
on September 24 (Synaxarium, 75—8). 

5 The main guide to edifying stories is found in the appendices to the Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Graeca, in the two confused sections (IV and VI) entitled "Narrationes animae 
utiles' and 'Vitae Patrum'. See also the helpful catalogue of over a thousand stories created 
by Wortley, "The Repertoire of Spiritually Beneficial Tales', accompanied by an introduction 
‘The Genre of the Spiritually Beneficial Tale’. 

5 The Collectio Anonymorum, which is related to the &ЛфорВттікоу, contains many 
edifying stories. There is a partial edition by Nau, ‘Histoires des solitaires égyptiens’, 
mainly based on Parisinus Coislinianus 126. Among other interesting manuscripts that 
contain isolated edifying stories, Parisinus gr. 1596 and Vaticanus gr. 2592 are noteworthy. 
The first has been analysed by Nau, Clugnet, ‘Vies et récits d’anachoretes’, who edited some 
of its stories; the second by Canart, ‘Une nouvelle anthologie monastique’. Isolated stories 
have mostly been published separately; among other publications, see e.g. Canart, ‘Trois 
groupes de récits édifiants’; Flusin, Paramelle, ‘De syncletica in deserto lordano’; Jugie, ‘Un 
apophtegme des pères inédit sur le purgatoire’; Acconcia Longo, ‘Il testo integrale della 
Narrazione degli abbati Giovanni e Sophronio’. 
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the use of other monks in his community on the Mount of Olives, so that they might 
have ‘а model to follow." There are twenty-six chapters, each bearing the name of a 
holy monk as a title. They offer brief portraits of the ascetics, depicting their virtues 
by means of short anecdotes interspersed with apophthegms. As a whole, the 
work resembles a kind of travelogue or pilgrim's account: the narration follows the 
itinerary of the monks as they travel down the Nile from Lycopolis in the Thebaid to 
the region of the Nile Delta, and records their encounters along the way.’ Often the 
descriptions of the adventures or dangers encountered by the travellers during their 
voyage distract the reader from the general edifying aim of the text. 

The objective of Palladios, writing some twenty years later in 420, was more 
complex.’ The Historia Lausiaca (BHG 1435-1438) was commissioned by Lausos, the 
imperial chamberlain at the court of the Emperor Theodosios II in Constantinople." 
This work consists of seventy-one chapters, which are similar in content to the 
Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, some of them even concerning the same monks. 
The first part of the book is devoted to the monks and nuns of Egypt. The structure 
of the second part is looser, and the reader is taken through the monastic centres 
of Palestine, Upper Egypt and Galatia. Scholars have tried to analyse the order of 
the chapters as a reflection of Palladios' own life: his first years as a monk in the 
deserts of Egypt until his encounter in Sketis with his spiritual teacher, Evagrios 
Pontikos," then different episodes of his life up until his episcopacy in Aspuna 
in 420. The last chapter is a veiled reference to the author himself in the guise of 
his spiritual brother.” The autobiographical thread gives a general structure to the 
work and casts it in the style of the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, the literary 
device of the travelogue being applied here to the life of the author as a whole. 

Thegenreofthe gallery of portraits, arranged chronologically and geographically 
and following a more or less autobiographical framework, was popular throughout 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Around 440, Theodoret Bishop of Cyrrhus in Syria 
composed the Philotheos Historia (BHG 1439-1440), a Syrian equivalent of the work 
of Palladios on Egypt and Palestine.? At the end of the sixth century, Gregory 





7 The collection was originally written in Greek, but a very early Latin translation was 


made by Rufinus of Aquileia (BHL 6524), as has been shown by Festugière, "Le problème 
littéraire de l'Historia monachorum’. 

8 бее Frank, ‘Miracles, Monks and Monuments’. 
For further details on the complicated textual history of Palladios’ work, see 
Efthymiadis et al., 'Greek hagiography in late antiquity', in ARCBH I, 48-9. 

10 On the circumstances in which this work was composed, see Rapp, ‘Palladius, Lausus 
and the Historia Lausiaca'. 

!! On the influence of Evagrios on Palladios, see Draguet, ‘L'Histoire lausiaque. Une 
ceuvre écrite dans l'esprit d'Évagre'. 

12 See Buck, ‘The Structure of the Lausiac History'. For an overview of Palladios' career, 
see Flusin, ‘Pallade d'Hélénopolis'. 

13 On Theodoret's work and its literary structure, see Canivet, Le monachisme syrien 
selon Théodoret de Cyr, 83-6; and Efthymiadis et al., ‘Greek hagiography in late antiquity’,in 
ARCBH I, 50-51. 
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the Great produced the Dialogues, a collection of narratives on the monks and 
monasteries of Italy (BHL 6524) in Latin,“ and John of Ephesos produced the Lives 
of the Eastern Saints in Syriac, on the monastic centres of Upper Mesopotamia and 
on the monks he met in Constantinople. Some later monastic histories of the 
Eastern Syriac tradition may have been partly inspired by this literary form.! 

All of these works are collections of short vitae of ascetics, which Cyril of 
Skythopolis, for example, developed on a much larger scale with his Lives of 
Palestinian Saints." Unlike a full-length biography, these portraits usually stress 
one or two features of the holy man's life and often illustrate his main virtue by 
a narrative that emphasizes the marvellous element, thus coming closer to an 
anecdotal portrait, the main point of which is edification. Authors highlight the fact 
that they have personally seen what they are about to relate or that they have heard 
the story from trustworthy witnesses. The emphasis on authenticating the source of 
their marvellous stories remains strong throughout the development of the genre of 
collections of edifying stories. It should be noted that, as tales were detached from 
their original background and rewritten, they often lost this distinctive feature. 


Between Monks and Laity: New Themes and New Forms 


With John Moschos there is a shift in emphasis. His work, the Spiritual Meadow 
(Pratum Spirituale) (BHG 1441—1442), can be considered the classic collection of 
edifying stories.^ While travelling around the Eastern provinces of the Byzantine 
Empire at the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the seventh century, 
the author and his friend Sophronios collected stories in different monastic 
centres. Fleeing the Persian conquest, they eventually arrived in Rome, visiting 





14 The Greek translation (ВНС 1445y-1448b) made by one of Gregory's successors in 


the eighth century, Pope Zachariah, was popular in Byzantium throughout the Middle Ages. 
The work as a whole is more ambitious than its oriental counterparts. Only parts I and III can 
be considered galleries of portraits, while part II is a full-length biography of St Benedict of 
Nursia, and part IV a doctrinal exposition on eschatology illustrated by a few edifying stories. 
5 Onthe literary features of this work, see Ashbrook Harvey, Asceticism and Society in 
Crisis, 30-42. 

6 For example the Historia Monastica of Thomas of Marga, on which see Brock, 'Syriac 
Hagiography', in ARCBH I, 262, and Debié, "Writing History as 'Histories': the Biographical 
Dimension of East Syriac Historiography', 63-7. 

7 See Flusin, ‘Palestinian Hagiography', in ARCBH I, 209. 

5 Note that the edition of John Moschos' Pratum Spirituale in PG 87 is deficient. A. 
Traversari used a more reliable manuscript (Laurentianus X 3) for the Latin translation set 
as a parallel text to the Greek in Migne's edition, see Mioni, ‘Jean Moschus', 634—6. Further 
material that could have been part of the original collection has been published by Nissen, 
"Unbekannte Erzahlungen’; Mioni, ‘Il Pratum spirituale di Giovanni Mosco’; and Pattenden, 
‘The Text of the Pratum Spirituale'. See also the preface to the Pratum edited by Usener, Der 
Heilige Tychon, 91-3. 
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on their way the islands of the Mediterranean.” Originally the collection probably 
numbered some three hundred stories, but new pieces were regularly added to the 
collection by copyists during the medieval period. The chapters alternate anecdotes 
about monks, which cannot really be considered as portraits anymore, narratives 
describing marvellous and miraculous events, and a few apophthegms. Like his 
predecessors, John Moschos' primary intention is to ‘be useful to the reader’ by 
offering him virtuous models in the ‘conduct of the holy fathers’. He composed the 
book ‘not by arranging the stories in the succession of what he heard and saw, but 
by blending together those that resembled one another'.? Thus the author proceeds 
by analogy: the groupings are thematic, geographical, or prosopographical and, to 
use the author's expression, the work as a whole gives the impression of 'a meadow 
in spring dotted with clusters of flowers' (PG 87, 28524). 

Most stories are invariably introduced with the words 'Abba so-and-so told us 
that...’. The scene is then briefly situated in space and time, sometimes including 
indications related to John's travels. The monastic world is still the author's main 
focus and the bulk of the collection consists of anecdotes about monks, told by 
monks, addressed to monks. Many stories more directly concern the secular world, 
dealing with practical problems related to the sacraments, such as baptism and 
the Eucharist. The Spiritual Meadow also contains some of the first stories on the 
veneration of icons.” 

The intrusion of the secular world into the collections of edifying stories is also 
noticeable in the Narrationes of the end of the sixth century associated with Abba 
Daniel, priest and superior (fyovuevoc) of Sketis (ВНС 2099z-2102f, and 79-80, 
121-122, 618, 2255, 2453). In most stories, the main characters are not monks but 
laymen: a holy fool, a blind beggar, a money-dealer and his wife, a stonecutter. All 
of them are saints but their holiness remains hidden until just before or after their 
death, suggesting that the ascetic model of the Desert Fathers was on the wane, and 
that true saints were now to be looked for elsewhere. However, the background of 
these stories still remains the monasteries of Alexandria, Sketis and the Thebaid, 
which are visited by Daniel of Sketis, a charismatic and influential figure in 
the monastic centres of Egypt in the mid-sixth century. In fact the collection is 
noteworthy because of its particular literary structure. Unlike most collections of 
edifying stories, Daniel is not the compiler and presumed author of the Narrationes 
that goes under his name. He appears most often as the narrator or a secondary 
character, and the question of which stories circulating under the name of Daniel 
form the original core of the collection has not yet been completely settled. Around 





19 There has been a lot of discussion on the precise date of the death of John Moschos, 


619 or 634, a question which affects the date of completion of the Spiritual Meadow. The 
later date seems preferable, see Chadwick, ‘John Moschus and his Friend Sophronius the 
Sophist', 51-3. 

? Anonymous Prologue to the Pratum Spirituale, ed. Usener, 92. 34-7. 

?! On the themes treated in the Spiritual Meadow and their historical value, see Baynes, 
‘The Pratum Spirituale’. For the Pratum, see also Flusin, ‘Palestinian hagiography’, in ARCBH 
I, 213-4. 
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the end of the sixth century, after the destruction of Sketis in 570, some of these 
stories may have been collected by an unnamed disciple who plays a prominent 
role in most stories and assembled into some kind of dossier.? In Coptic these same 
stories received a different treatment. They were more tightly centred on the figure 
of Daniel of Sketis, and the emphasis was put on the hegumen, the abbot, who is 
presented as a champion of the resistance to Justinian and his Chalcedonian policy 
in Egypt.? The hagiographer actually converted the loose tales into a full-length 
vita to be read on the day of Daniel's commemoration. The difference between a 
hagiographical vita and a loose collection of narratives can be clearly seen in the 
treatment which the same stories received in these two different linguistic and 
religious communities. 


Controversy and Apology in Collections of Edifying Stories 


The world described by John Moschos is not only the quiet world of monasteries. 
It is a place shaken by questions and disruptions and reflects the doubts of the 
troubled period in which the author was living. The problem of heresy, especially 
Monophysitism, is a central theme and reveals that one of John Moschos' intentions, 
when composing his work, was to write an apology for the Chalcedonian faith.” 
From the sixth century onwards, several authors used edifying stories with 
apologetic intent. 

The most directly polemical collection was compiled around 512 by John 
Rufus, bishop of Maiouma. The subtitle of the Plerophoriae, that is ‘testimonies and 
revelations made by God to saints, about the heresy of two natures and the act 
of treachery which took place in Chalcedon',? indicates this new direction. The 
monastic and edifying elements are secondary here, as the aim of the author is 
clearly to contest the council of Chalcedon and defend the Monophysite faith. 
For this purpose, John of Maiouma collected a long series of visions, miracles and 
predictions, many of which come from the monastic circle of the Monophysite 
bishop Peter the Iberian. 





? A new edition of the Greek dossier was made by B. Dahlman; it improves 


substantially on Clugnet's edition, but presents only one redaction of the collection. What 
form the original collection took and whether these stories actually constituted a literary 
cycle still needs further investigation. For a comprehensive presentation of the dossier in all 
languages, see Vivian, Witnesses to holiness: Abba Daniel of Scetis. 

23 The Coptic (and Ethiopian) versions have some original anti-Chalcedonian material 
that is not extant in Greek. 

2 See Chadwick, ‘John Moschus and his Friend Sophronius the Sophist', 69-73. 

25 The collection was originally written in Greek but, like many Monophysite authors, 
John of Maiouma's works are preserved mainly in Syriac, and only fragments survive in 
Greek. See Horn, Asceticism and Christological Controversy in Fifth-Century Palestine, 18-28. 
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It is obvious that the earlier collections of vitae patrum were already biased. For 
example, the Lives of the Eastern Saints are concerned with Monophysite ascetics and 
were intended for a Monophysite audience, that of the monastery of John Urtaya in 
Amida (Syria) where John of Ephesos was a monk. Nevertheless, the main aim of 
the author is to offer examples of saints, whose endurance in the Monophysite faith 
only adds to their holiness. With John of Maiouma, the collection of edifying stories 
is completely focused on apologia and polemic. 

An anonymous collection of about twenty stories is preserved in a Georgian 
manuscript as an appendix to the Spiritual Meadow;* it was probably compiled in 
the second half of the seventh century in the monastery of Mar Saba in Palestine." 
The narrators of these stories are still monks or clergymen, probably because they 
are the best guarantee of the authenticity of the story. Most of these narratives are 
precisely dated between the pontificate of Gregory the Great (590-604) and the 
reign of Constans II (642—668); the background to the stories is the global disruption 
caused by the seventh-century invasions of Avars, Slavs, Persians and Arabs. 
Edification remains the main aim of the anonymous compiler, but the collection is 
probably directed at a secular audience beset by doubt, whom the author wants to 
encourage in their faith. 

The last of these apologetic collections was composed at the very end of the 
seventh century by Anastasios of Sinai.” The famous polemicist of the Oùny6c 
(Spiritual Guide’) collected the thirty stories narrated in his Oujpynuata 
WuxwdedAn (ВНС 1448q) while he was travelling through the Eastern provinces of 
the Byzantine Empire, recently conquered by the Arabs. His aim was to sustain his 
Christian brothers living under Muslim rule, and all these stories of miracles serve 
to demonstrate that, in spite of the military successes of the Muslims, God is still on 
the side of the Christians. The author's aim is to persuade his fellow Christians not 
to yield to the Islamic faith.” The stories insist on the importance of defending the 
distinctive features and sacraments of the Christian faith: baptism, communion, the 
cross, the images, the relics and the Holy Places. As if in response to the shahada, the 
Islamic profession of faith, Anastasios continually repeats that ‘Great is the God of 
the Christian faith' and ‘There is no true faith other than the Christian faith'. 

During his years as a monk in Sinai, Anastasios also assembled another 
collection of about forty stories concerning the Fathers who lived in the deserts 
around Mt Sinai (BHG 1448p). It is very much in the spirit of earlier monastic 
collections, and the influence of the Historia Monachorum or the Spiritual Meadow is 
evident. Nonetheless, this collection starts with a novel section devoted to miracles 





2% Only stories 12-30, grouped under the title Capitula Miraculorum, seem to have been 


part of the original collection, which was probably written in Greek and then translated into 
Arabic and from there into Georgian; see Garitte, ‘Histoires édifiantes géorgiennes', 566-70. 
7 See Flusin, 'L'Esplanade du Temple’, 18-9. 
The edition by Nau contains only nine of the twenty-eight stories. New material was 
discovered by Canart, ‘Une nouvelle anthologie monastique’, 125. 
29 See Flusin, ‘Démons et Sarrasins’, 400-09. 
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that took place on Mt Sinai, suggesting that the holy place itself contributed to the 
holiness of the Fathers who lived in the surrounding deserts. 

Aside from these two collections, Anastasios of Sinai collected many other 
stories and used them in different works, especially the Questions and Answers and 
the Homilies, to illustrate points of practical theology.” The collection of miraculous 
icon stories that was included in the anonymous Letter of the Three Patriarchs of the 
mid-eighth century is another example of the use of edifying stories in a polemical 
context, namely the Iconoclast controversy." Even so, edifying stories remain part 
of desert lore: John Klimax (or Climacus) used them to illustrate the theme of 
monastic obedience in the fourth chapter of his ascetic treatise, the Spiritual Ladder, 
composed in the middle of the seventh century.” Some ecclesiastical historians and 
chroniclers also included these stories in their works: e.g. Evagrios Scholastikos 
(late sixth century)? and later George the Monk (or Hamartolos) (ninth century)? 
both of whom made ample use of such narratives. 


Complex Stories and Compilations of the Monastic Heritage 


After Anastasios, we know of no more collections of edifying stories being made 
for some time. In the monastic centres of Syria and Palestine, now under Muslim 
rule, the monks were busy translating these collections into Arabic,” Syriac and 
Georgian, while the apologetic themes were being developed in other literary 
forms, notably polemical treatises and Passions of Martyrs. 

One must turn to the area of Constantinople in the second half of the tenth 
century to find a revival of the genre, with the Spiritually Beneficial Tales of Paul 
of Monembasia, a collection of some ten stories put together not long after the 
reign of Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos (945-959).% The tales are largely 
inspired by the previous collections of edifying stories and share many themes 
with them, especially the attachment to the monastic milieu, but most of these 





30 See for example the three edifying stories at the end of Anastasios of Sinai’s Homilia 
P ying 


in sextum psalmum, PG 89, 1133-44. 

9 See Munitiz, The Letter of the Three Patriarchs to Emperor Theophilos and Related Texts. 

32 John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, PG 88, 681C—704B. 

3 Evagrios, Historia Ecclesiastica, esp. book IV, chs. 33-36, ed. Bidez, Parmentier, The 
Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius with the Scholia, 182-6. 

* George the Monk, Chronographia, ed. de Boor, П, 673-83, 746-9. On the use of such 
stories by George the Monk, see Halkin, "Un manuscrit grec de Genève’; and Ljubarskij, 
‘Georgios the Monk as a Short-Story Writer’. 

35 For the Arabic versions, see Levi della Vida, ‘Sulla versione araba di Giovanni Mosco 
e di Pseudo-Anastasio Sinaita'. 

% The original nucleus of ten stories was translated at a very early date into Arabic; 
additional stories that may have the same author are found both in Greek and in Arabic; see 
Sauget, ‘Le paterikon du manuscrit arabe 276 de la Bibliothèque nationale de Paris’, 396-400. 
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complex stories are now set in Constantinople and the provinces of the Byzantine 
Empire under Macedonian rule, especially the Peloponnese. The tales combine 
both vivid depictions of everyday life and miraculous events. Entertainment of the 
audience appears to be one of the author's main concerns and the pleasure he takes 
in storytelling shows through.” 

It would be wrong to say that during the two centuries of the ‘Dark Age’ no new 
stories were produced. Apparently, the literary genre continued to be produced in 
Constantinople from the seventh to the ninth centuries, albeit no author or collection 
is known.? The stories became more sophisticated, quite similar to those written 
by Paul of Monembasia, and possibly a source of inspiration for him.” Some of 
these stories can be more precisely related to historical events of this period, like 
the Vision of Isaias of Nikomedeia (BHG 2208), which is set during the iconoclast era, 
and the Vision of the Monk Kosmas (ВНС 2084) dated around 933.” The story of the 
soldier Nicholas (BHG 2311/1317h), which is related to the Bulgarian campaign of 
the Emperor Nikephoros I (802-811), was included in the Life of Nicholas of Stoudios 
(ВНС 1365); in a similar way, a revised version of the story of Euphrosynos the 
Cook (BHG 628) was included in the Life of Blasios of Amorion (BHG 278).? The 
relationship of all these stories to full-length vitae is more evident, especially as 
some hagiographical texts which have been dated to this period, like the Life of Basil 
the Younger (BHG 263-264) or the Life of Andrew the Fool (BHG 116-117), are studded 
with edifying stories.? They also share common features with full-length vitae: the 
stories are much longer and more complex than the original monastic edifying 
stories, they often appropriate the biographical form, although only one episode of 
the saint's life is described, and visions of the after-life are quite common. 

The eleventh century is characterised by compilations of older stories. The most 
famous work in this category is the Synagoge of Paul from the monastery of the 
Evergetis in Constantinople (BHG 1450s). His objective was to construct a complete 





? See Angelidi, “О toayyáongc tnc Ayíac Lopiac’. 


See for example two stories of the late seventh century in Featherstone, Mango, 
"Three miracle stories'. 

? On such stories, characterised by J. Wortley as ‘récits tardifs’, see (among that 
author's many other publications devoted to edifying stories): ‘De monacho superbo’, ‘De 
latrone converso', and "The Dream of Eustathios', although the milieu in which this last 
story originated and its dating are controversial: Efthymiadis, "Living in a City and Living 
in a Scetis'. Also Lackner, ‘Ein byzantinisches Marienmirakel'. 

40 Stiernon, ‘La vision d'Isaie de Nicomédie’ and Angelidi, ‘La version longue de la 
vision du moine Cosmas'. 

41 Clugnet, "Histoire de saint Nicolas soldat et moine"; a revised version of the story was 
edited by Constantinides, “O &y106 NikéAaoc ó otgatimtne’. On this story see Stephenson, 
Schilling, ‘Nicholas the Monk’. 

? See Nau, Clugnet, ‘Vies et récits d’anachorétes’; and Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine 
Literature (850—1000), 222-5. 

43 бее Efthymiadis, ‘Hagiography from the ‘Dark Age’ to the Age of Symeon 
Metaphrastes’, in ARCBH I, 126-7; and Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850—1000), 
185-200. 
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ascetic anthology for monastic life in four volumes of fifty chapters each. One ofthe 
main sources for his work is a yegovtucov from which the author has drawn many 
edifying stories, originally in the Spiritual Meadow or the Apophthegmata Patrum.“ 
Other such monastic anthologies that included edifying stories were also compiled 
during this period and later, such as, for example, the Havdéxtat by Nikon of 
the Black Mountain (ca. 1025—ca. 1100-1110) or the Spiritual Meadow of Nikephoros 
Rakendytes (fourteenth century).? Some edifying stories were also included in later 
editions of the Synaxarion of Constantinople.“ By now, no new stories were being 
produced and the genre had become sterile, uprooted from the monastic milieu 
that had created it. All these collections from the later centuries of Byzantium are 
the works of compilers, whose main interest was to collect the best stories and pass 
on this heritage. The only exceptions are a few edifying stories included in the large 
literary output of Eustathios of Thessalonike, Neophytos the Recluse, Constantine 
Akropolites and two or three other authors." 

Whereas Paul of the Evergetis and his successors also included homiletic and 
ascetic material in their florilegia in an attempt to transcribe all the monastic heritage, 
two works stand out by dint of being solely concerned with edifying stories. John 
of Amalfi, a Latin monk active in a Constantinopolitan monastery towards the end 
of the eleventh century, translated a collection of forty-two stories entitled the Liber 
de Miraculis (BHL 6536p) from Greek into Latin. The stories, which were mostly 
chosen for the miraculous element in their content, are drawn from the collections of 
Daniel of Sketis, John Moschos and Anastasios of Sinai, and are arranged according 
to moral virtues. The second collection is anonymous and was probably assembled 
some time during the eleventh century. It is known in the manuscripts as the Néov 
Iaçädeioov (ВНС 1450t), evidently a reference to John Moschos’ classic, on which 
it largely draws.* In its original form it must have included approximately one 
hundred stories, mostly extracts from the great collections of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, but also most of the more complex stories of the ninth and tenth centuries 
which have been described above. Each story has its own title describing its moral 
theme, very much in the manner of the ovotnpatukov. 





44 


See Wortley, "The Genre and Sources of the Synagoge' and ‘The Model and Form of 
the Synagoge'. 

^ On these florilegia and others, see Richard, ‘Florilèges spirituels grecs”, 502-10. 
See above, n. 4. Stories were often rewritten when they were included in the 
Synaxarion; see such a case in Bonner, ‘The Maiden’s Stratagem’. Moreover, this particular 
tale offers an interesting example of the series of transformations such tales underwent as 
they passed from one cultural context to another, see Levi della Vida, ‘A Christian Legend in 
Moslem Garb’. 

7 See Efthymiadis, ‘Redeeming the Genre’s Remnants: some Beneficial Tales Written in 
the Last Centuries of Byzantium’. 

^ The collection as a whole is unedited. Among the better manuscripts the editors of 
the later complex stories have used are: London. Addit. 28720 (anno 1111), Scorial. Q III 14 
(anno 1285-86), Vaticanus gr. 1844 (eleventh-twelfth c.), Vaticanus gr. 2014 (twelfth c.). All of 
these manuscripts come from South Italy and that may be a clue to where this collection was 
compiled. 
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In these later compilations, stories have usually been rewritten. At best, the 
compiler has only made some alterations to the style of the text. The changes 
are sometimes more substantial, depending on the point the compiler wanted to 
highlight: names may have been garbled or suppressed, the location of the story 
displaced, or new narrative elements added. In some cases, episodes extracted 
from different stories have been stuck together to form a completely new tale. 
Although in the process the original story may have become hardly recognisable, 
these compilations have ensured the early monastic collections were handed down 
to later generations of monks throughout the Byzantine period and beyond. 
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From Archaic Greece to Imperial Rome verse was the prime literary medium for 
immortalising people credited with great achievements and heroic acts. Although 
after the fourth century CE Christian saints met all the requirements for taking 
over the role of the ancient gods, heroes and emperors, the extant literature of 
Greek hagiography in verse can hardly compete with the bulk of hagiographical 
material surviving in prose. Our surprise and dismay are exacerbated once we 
realise how many metrical vitae and Passions there are in the Latin and the Syriac 
hagiographies, both of which demonstrate variety and elaboration in terms of 
metre and compositional forms.! 

Notwithstanding their scarcity, poetic works in Greek dedicated to the lives, 
martyrdoms and miracles of Byzantine saints have long deserved separate 
discussion. However, it is necessary first to confront the thorny problem of 
definition. Clearly, the large group of metrical texts that comprise hymnography, 
ie. kontakia and kanons composed for and performed in church services, are not 
strictly speaking hagiography. Though often inspired by Passions and Lives of 
saints, they do not as a rule have a narrative form, are subject to strict metrical 
rules, arranged in a precise structure and, most importantly, were set to music, all 
traits which are undoubtedly alien to hagiography.? 

Under the headings versi, versiculi, carmen and vita metrica or laudatio metrica, the 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca lists some twenty entries relating to metrical texts 
of varying lengths, but, given its claim that no ‘metrical text devoted to a saint’ 





1 For Latin metrical hagiography which flourished from the ninth to the eleventh 


centuries, see Tilliette, ‘Les modèles de sainteté du ІХ au ХІ siècle, d’après le témoignage 
des récits hagiographiques en vers métriques’; and Dolbeau, ‘Un domaine négligé de la 
littérature médiolatine: les textes hagiographiques en vers'. For the Syriac hagiography in 
verse which flourished at an early period, see Brock, ‘Syriac hagiography’, vol. I, 264-5; and 
idem, ‘L’hagiographie versifiée'. 

2 СЕ Giannouli, ‘Byzantine Hagiography and Hymnography: an Interrelationship’, 
this volume. 
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can be classified as ‘hagiography in verse’, the question arises as to which criteria 
(liturgical, literary or otherwise) should prevail in making such a classification. To 
begin with, ‘hagiography in verse’ must be regarded as a distinctive category of 
poetical texts, composed in elaborate metres and likely to be barely comprehensible 
outside a learned audience and not intended to be sung in a church office. 

Another poetic category with a flourishing tradition in Byzantium is also 
problematic in this respect. From Gregory of Nazianzos to Theodore of Stoudios 
and several later poets who demonstrated prowess in this art, many epigrams were 
dedicated to saints. These were mostly the 'traditional' ones, i.e. the apostles, the 
martyrs and the Church Fathers, and, to a lesser extent, holy monastics and ascetics 
of renown, yet only exceptionally their poets' contemporaries. This antique verse 
form manifested itself throughout the Byzantine centuries — though it may have 
seen a decline in the period between the mid-seventh and the end of the eighth 
century — less as a personal expression of piety and more as a work written to order? 
As in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, so in late antiquity epigrams continued to 
be composed for inscriptional rather than literary purposes, at times adorning, as a 
sort of a caption or label, a monument or an object of veneration related to a saint. 
Judging, however, by the Greek Anthology and other evidence, they later came to 
fulfil additional functions, which have been defined as: a. that of a ‘book epigram', 
ie. a poetic piece introduced by the scribe as a supplement to the main text of 
a manuscript, and b. that of a ‘recited metrical preface' which would introduce 
the recital of panegyrics on feast days and in official ceremonies of religious and 
secular content. In conformity with the Gospels, Menologia and patristic texts 
which they adorned, a considerable number of book epigrams were dedicated to 
the evangelists and the Church Fathers. In turn, a function of the recited metrical 
prefaces was to precede the oral delivery of homilies and hagiographical texts read 
out in church services. At a later stage, they could end up being 'book epigrams' 
in manuscripts which comprised homiletic and hagiographical collections. These 
metrical prefaces differed from other short poems which accompanied the Passions 
and Lives in the manuscripts, and we must consider them a distinct category, in 
that they bear traces of an oral delivery, manifested by words invoking the priest's 
blessing or betraying an address to а congregation.? 

These kinds of epigrams, whether dedicated to saints or not, gained currency 
in the eleventh century. This was an age marked by an overall poetic revival 





? For a short history of the Byzantine epigram, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from 


Pisides to Geometres, 131-92. 

^ For the notion of a "book epigram', see Lauxtermann, ibid., 197-212. An extended 
survey of the eleventh-century material has been carried out by Bentein, Bernard, De Groote, 
Demoen, ‘New Testament Book Epigrams. Some New Evidence from the Eleventh Century’; 
and eidem, ‘Book Epigrams in Honor of the Church Fathers: Some Inedita from the Eleventh 
Century’. See also the epigrams discussed in de Gregorio, "Epigrammi e documenti. Poesia 
come fonte per la storia di chiese e monasteri bizantini', 

5 Fora detailed survey of this distinct group of book epigrams, see Antonopoulou, ‘On 
the Reception of Homilies and Hagiography in Byzantium: The Recited Metrical Prefaces’. 
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anticipated by the œuvre of John Geometres (ca. 935/940—ca. 1000) and exemplified 
by the works of Christophoros Mitylenaios, John Mavropous and Michael Psellos.^ 
Poetic expression in the epigram and other forms flourished until the fourteenth 
century and was represented by the work of highly renowned and prolific 
literati such as Theodore Prodromos, 'Manganeios Prodromos', John Apokaukos, 
Nikephoros Chrysoberges, Constantine Akropolites, Manuel Philes and 
Nikephoros Xanthopoulos. To them we must add the cluster of poets who were 
active in southern Italy, a region outside the Byzantine orbit after the second half of 
the eleventh century but whose Greek culture remained vigorous throughout the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Regardless of their categorisation and literary merit, the short poems dedicated 
to saints written by these and other, anonymous, poets could be classified as 
‘hagiography in verse’ only in compliance with Delehaye's broad definition that 
‘hagiography comprises any written monument inspired by the cult of saints and 
destined for its promotion’. Hagiography, however, in its literary sense, involves 
a text rich in biographical and other narrative, written to fulfil an entertaining or 
edifying and/or a liturgical purpose. Listening to or reading about the story of a 
saint entails a text of some length, more often than not, narrated in an explicitly 
detailed fashion, not succinctly as the art of the epigram requires. Thus, however 
supportive of the saint's cult, an anonymous book epigram on the Life and Struggles 
of St Dionysios the Areopagite included in an eleventh-century manuscript would 
hardly qualify as ‘hagiography in verse’, both on account of its brevity and its 
occasional character.’ The same can be said about, say, the verses which St Gregory 
of Nazianzos dedicated to St Basil (BHG 245b) or those dedicated to saints which we 
find in the large poetic œuvre of the court poet Manuel Philes (ca. 1270-post 1332).? 

This distinction can be further clarified by recourse to the poetic output of 
Christophoros Mitylenaios.! Unlike his four-verse epigram on St Symeon the 
Stylite (no 5 — ed. de Groote, p. 6) or a lengthier epigram on St Dionysios (по 86 
— ed. de Groote, p. 80), which we find in the corpus of his published poems, a 
more deliberately hagiographical approach is evident in his verse synaxaria, the 





5 On Geometres, see van Opstall, Jean Géomètre. Poèmes en hexamètres et en distiques 


élégiaques; on Mavropous, see Karpozelos, XvufoÀr| ott ueAécr Tov piov xai tov Epyov Tov 
Iwavvn Mavpórnoóoc, 79-81 (on epigrams on saints). 

7 See ed. Gigante, Poeti bizantini di Terra d'Otranto nel secolo XIII, poems III, IV, V and VI 
(John Сгаѕѕиѕ); П, III, IV, V, УП-Х (Nicholas of Otranto); and V, VII, VIII and IX (George of 
Gallipoli). Further poems on saints have been preserved in Vaticanus gr. 1276: see Acconcia 
Longo, Jacob, ‘Une anthologie salentine du XIV: siècle: le Vaticanus gr. 1276’. 

5 Les légendes hagiographiques, 2. 

Ed. and transl. of this poem in Bentein et al, "Book Epigrams in Honor of the Church 
Fathers: Some Inedita from the Eleventh Century’, 285-6. 

10 The most recent study on this poet is by Braounou-Pietsch, Epigramme des Manuel 
Philes auf bildliche Darstellungen. 

п Fora full sketch of his biography and his œuvre, see de Groote, Christophori Mitylenaii, 
Versuum variorum collectio Cryptensis, XVII-XXVI. 
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collections of epigrams for all the feasts and commemorations of saints included 
in the Synaxarion of Constantinople. The first two of these synaxaria were composed 
in classical iambics and hexameters (ВНС 1617qI, 1617gII) whereas the other two 
were set in the hymnographic form of stichera and kanons (ВНС 161791, ВНС Nov. 
Auct. 1617qIV).” As the initiator and the most successful practitioner of this new 
subgenre, Mitylenaios was consciously caught up in the creative flux triggered by 
the tenth-century Constantinopolitan hagiographical collections. His ‘minimalist’ 
achievement was to reduce the content of a saint's notice, which he could have 
picked up from a Synaxarion in prose and/or from hymnographical canons, to 
between one (in dactylic hexameter) and two (in ‘Byzantine dodecasyllable’) 
verses, encapsulating the essential features for a saint's commemoration: the name, 
the identity (martyr, prelate, monk/ascetic) and the way he/she was put to death. 
This literary endeavour tied in with an increasing liturgical concern for shorter, 
abridged vitae, i.e. what had previously prompted the compilation of the Synaxarion 
of Constantinople in the first place. However, by means of their brevity and metrical 
acrobatics, verse synaxaria achieved a rhetorical effect which contrasted with 
the stiff, dry style of the lengthier prose examples, thereby harking back to the 
means of expression used in sophisticated and more elaborate hagiography." This 
minimalism found several imitators in succeeding centuries (Theodore Prodromos, 
Nicholas of Otranto, Makarios Chrysokephalos, Michael Apostoles and the 
enigmatic Gregory the Monk), but none of these literary heirs managed to contest 
the liturgical authority which Mitylenaios' synaxarial verses enjoy to this day." 
Particular mention must be made, however, of Theodore Prodromos' metrical 
calendar, consisting of four-verse epigrams for each saint; this has survived in 
fragmentary form in codex Vaticanus gr. 1702. 

It is by no means surprising that most of those who practised this kind of 
'abridged hagiography' in verse took a personal delight in poetry in general. 
By and large this holds true also for those who authored long metrical vitae, in 
most cases, relying on prose models which, if still extant, are not hard to identify. 
These works represent isolated cases spread over a large chronological timespan 
extending from late antiquity to late Byzantium. As already mentioned, a tiny 
proportion of them comprise the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca, whereas a few 





2 See Darrouzès, ‘Les calendriers byzantins en vers'; and Follieri, I Calendari in metro 


innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo. 

13 On this minimalistic art of Mitylenaios, see Cresci, ‘Aux Beaxéwv ènéwv (К 83.2). 
Stratégies de composition dans les calendriers métriques de Christophore Mitylenaios’. 

14 See Follieri, I Calendari in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo, I, 8-15 (extensive 
introduction on the language, metrics, sources and influence of the work of Christophoros 
on later composers of epigrams), 224-50; Acconcia Longo, П Calendario giambico in monostici 
di Teodoro Prodromo, 4-13. On Gregory the Monk, see Follieri, 'Il calendario in forma di 
canone di Gregorio monaco', 

5 On this calendar, see Giannelli, ‘Un altro calendario metrico di Teodoro Prodromo'; 
and, for a more detailed account, idem, ^Tetrastici di Teodoro Prodromo sulle feste fisse e sui 
santi del calendario bizantino'. 
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others have come down to us only as indirect attestations in various sources such 
as the tenth-century Lexikon of the Souda. Incidentally, these lost metrical texts are 
the earliest documented examples of this kind of hagiography. What is more, one 
or two may be termed ‘original compositions’ in that that they appear not to have 
been metrical reworkings of already extant Passions or vitae in prose. 

An entry of the Souda devoted to the bishop Triphyllios (x 1032, ed. Adler, IV, 
p. 595) records that he was pupil of St Spyridon of Trimithous, whose miracles 
he composed in iambic verses (dtd iäpfBwv). Although this finds confirmation in 
St Jerome's praise of Triphyllios' literary skills, it is contested by the comments 
of Theodore of Paphos, the original biographer of St Spyridon.^ While 
acknowledging his use of 'this book in iambics', Theodore denies it is an authentic 
work of Triphyllios, assigning it to some namesake for the simple reason that this 
was the work of a person who had had only a poor preparatory education (BHG 
1647 — p. 77-8). Had the authorship of Triphyllios, the pupil of St Spyridon, gone 
unchallenged, this text might have plausibly claimed precedence as the earliest 
attested example of Greek metrical hagiography. 

Another entry in the Souda mentions Christodoros of Thebes as the author of 
epic poetry (8rtortoióc) and of the Miracles of Sts Kosmas and Damian." Although 
the entry says little about the latter, the fact that his name is attached to it suggests 
that the Miracles were composed in verse and that they must have provided source 
material for a part of the prose Miracles of those saints which date from the early 
seventh century.'? Next in the list of ‘lost poets’ is Basil, bishop of Seleukeia, whom 
Patriarch Photios mentions in his Bibliotheca as having versified the acts, feats and 
miracles (vuxrjvijoux) of Thekla the Protomartyr.'? Although he was justifiably 
denied the authorship of the prose Life and Miracles of St Thekla, Basil may well have 
been the author of a verse paraphrase which Photios himself, we can be quite sure, 
had only heard of but never read. In another note from the Bibliotheca (cod. 184), 
Photios mentions and sets down verses from a similar paraphrase in heroic metre 
(i.e. dactylic hexameter) which was the work of the famous poetess and empress 
Athenais-Eudokia (ca. 400—ca. 460). This is the Martyrdom of St Cyprian (ВНС 458- 
459), surviving in three books which draw on the three Cyprianic texts, namely 
the Conversion, Confession and Martyrdom (ВНС 452-455).” The composition of 





16 
44*—5*. 


17 


References assembled by van den Ven, La légende de S. Spyridon évêque de Trimithonte, 


He must be distinguished from the Egyptian Christodoros whose floruit must 
have been around the turn of the sixth century and who composed a metrical description 
of the baths of Zeuxippos in verse now preserved in the Greek Anthology. Cf. Kaldellis, 
‘Christodoros on the Statues of the Zeuxippos Baths: A New Reading of the Ekphrasis’. 

18 See Souda x 526 and C 37. Cf. also Deubner, Kosmas und Damian. Texte und Einleitung, 
82-3. 

19 See the short note appended to Photios' highly critical comments on the theological 
works of the same Basil: cod. 168, ed. Henry, vol. II, 161. 

? See cod. 184, ed. Henry, vol. II, 195-9. English tr.: Wilson, Photius, The Bibliotheca, A 
Selection, 174—6. On Eudokia's poetical efforts, see Cameron, ‘The Empress and the Poet: 
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this work, which it would be unfair to judge as mere 'elegant verbiage', must, on 
the one hand, be inscribed in the overall endeavours of Christian literati to emulate 
the sophisticated language and style in which pagan literature took such pride,” 
while, on the other, it can be interpreted as a work whose literary pretensions far 
overshadow its hagiographic ones. 

The image of membra disiecta conjured up by this discussion of a small number 
of metrical works dating from late antiquity by and large remains unchanged in 
subsequent centuries. In the vita of Neilos of Rossano we hear that the saint stood 
up and read out an enkomion of the Holy Apostles written by John of Damascus and 
adorned with iambic verses (ВНС 1370 - ch. 23). However, as this work has been 
lost and the vague description does not allow us to form an exact picture of the 
nature of this eighth-century text, we must turn to a later period. The hagiographical 
revival which marked the literary scene of the ninth and tenth centuries did not 
foster any particular interest in metre and verse. The only exceptions are two 
metrical Passions and they come from the pens of first-class literati. Of the ten 
Homilies devoted to saints from the 42 surviving under the name of Emperor Leo 
VI the Wise (886-912) that on the martyr Clement of Ancyra (no 26, ВНС 354) is 
couched in 636 iambic trimeters, i.e. the ‘Byzantine dodecasyllable’, which had by 
then become the metrical norm.? Perhaps influenced by the metre, Leo tells the 
story of the martyr's vicissitudes and ordeals in a plain style and simple wording. 
After the introductory verses, where the rhetor professes his inability to praise 
his hero sufficiently, he bypasses any reference to the martyr's place of origin and 
parents and then goes on to depict in naturalistic fashion the succession of scenes 
of martyrdom, alternating them with the martyr's dialogues with each tyrant he 
faced (the Emperor Diocletian and the executioners Agrippinos, Kourikios and 
Domitios). Clearly, Leo focuses on the dramatic elements of the story and, unlike 
the Metaphrastic and other Passions of the same martyr, allots limited space to 
Agathangelos, Clement's friend and fellow-martyr, who, like his mother Sophia, 
is only introduced in the narrative towards the final verses.? It is not to his credit 
that he takes Clement's name as deriving from the Greek word for vine (kArjna), 
thereby betraying his utter ignorance of Latin.” 





Paganism and Politics at the Court of Theodosius II’; van Deun, ‘The Poetical Writings of the 
Empress Eudocia: An Evaluation'. 

? Onthis trend for paraphrasing in Homeric language and metre, see Johnson, The Life 
and Miracles of Thekla. A Literary Study, 100—104. 

2 Foramore detailed presentation of its content and an analysis of its metrical technique, 
see Antonopoulou, The Homilies of the Emperor Leo VI, 126-9, 268-71. On the Byzantine 
dodecasyllable, see Lauxtermann, ‘The Velocity of Pure Iambs. Byzantine Observations on 
the Metre and the Rhythm of the Dodecasyllable’. 

3 Antonopoulou, The Homilies of the Emperor Leo VI, 126-7, who maintains that the 
unedited Passio BHG 352 must have served as a model text for Leo. 

^ This ‘false etymology’ is also observed in the Passio by Symeon Metaphrastes (ВНС 
353), PG 114, col. 817A. 
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A much more elaborate approach to versified hagiography than Leo's is found 
in the metrical Passio of St Panteleemon (BHG 1415). It has been ascribed to the most 
productive poet of the late tenth century, John Geometres,” and has been preserved 
in six manuscripts under different headings. As has been shown in a detailed 
analysis of this poem, no interdependence can be detected between Geometres 
and Symeon Metaphrastes, although both of them relied on older Passions of 
the saint.” Nonetheless, in many respects, their metaphrastic technique appears 
to be similar, apart from the fact that Geometres does not indulge in moralising 
comments and does not, like Symeon, dismiss dialogues which, once again, bring 
out the dramatic aspects of the martyr's story. The intertextuality with reference 
to Homeric epics and classical tragedy is seen in the classicising vocabulary and 
phrases scattered throughout the narrative. It is a linear account interrupted by 
the dialogical confrontations between the main characters : Eustorgios the father 
of Pantoleon-Panteleemon, Euphrosynos his teacher, a blind man whom he cured, 
and Maximian his persecutor. Amounting as it does to 1,045 verses, John's metrical 
Passio has a length commensurate with its literary qualities, probably unrivalled by 
any other example of this kind of literature. 

Similar efforts failed to gain a foothold in the overall flowering of poetry writing 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries." Though examples of metrical hagiography 
proliferate after the turn of the millennium, the impression of paucity remains 
until the fourteenth century when the creative cycle comes full circle. Theodore 
Prodromos (ca. 1100—ca. 1170?), the most significant and productive poet of the 
twelfth century, disrupts this dark picture. Apart from metrical calendars on all the 
saints, his hagiography in verse includes a series of epigrams on the Three Hierarchs 
(Sts Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzos and John Chrysostom)? and the 
military martyr-saints Theodore, George and Demetrios. Drawing chiefly on the 
relevant prose hagiographies, Prodromos amply demonstrated his versifying skills 
by reconstructing given episodes from the lives and deeds of the above saints in two 
different metrical fashions: first in ‘iambs’ (i.e. the ‘Byzantine dodecasyllable’) and 
then in heroic metre (i.e. dactylic hexameter). This dual metrical pattern, which also 
corresponds to two different linguistic registers, one closer to Church Greek and the 
other to archaising, Homeric Greek, was also applied to his collection of four-verse 
epigrams related to episodes from the Old and the New Testament. Theodore also 





5 A biographical sketch of this poet has been drawn by Lauxtermann, ‘John Geometres 


— Poet and Soldier’. 

26 See Demoen, ‘John Geometres’ Iambic Life of Saint Panteleemon. Text, Genre and 
Metaphrastic Style’. 

7 On this flowering, see Bernard, Demoen, Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century 
Byzantium, and Jeffreys, ‘Why Produce Verse in Twelfth-Century Constantinople?’. 

? Of the three groups of poems on the Three Hierarchs only the 14 double epigrams 
dedicated to Gregory of Nazianzos have been edited. For discussion of those on St Basil 
(still unedited) see Acconcia Longo, ‘Le fonti di Teodoro Prodromo negli epigrammi per San 
Basilio di Cesarea’. 
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composed a poem on the saintly martyr Barbara (BHG 218p) which extends to 64 
dodecasyllable verses arranged in eight six-line and two eight-line stanzas. 

Other poetic efforts at hagiography dating from the same period, i.e. before 
1204 and the fall of Constantinople to the crusaders, are few and far between, 
and can be divided into those which once again celebrate early Christian saints 
and those devoted to saints of the Middle Byzantine period. Cast in the Byzantine 
dodecasyllable, the first of the latter (of which there are three altogether) is entitled 
'Verses by Meles to the holy father and confessor Theodore abbot of Stoudios' (BHG 
1755m). Its author has been identified with Stephanos Meles, a correspondent of 
Theodore Prodromos and Michael Italikos.? The whole poem amounts to 189 verses 
and the first 30 cling to the metaphor of a spiritual spring which invites the author 
as a bee to collect honey from the flowers.? Allowing for a pun on the author's 
surname, this metaphor, together with the concluding 10 verses praising the saint, 
constitute the only rhetorical embellishments of the poem. What comes in between 
scarcely merits the characterisation of a vita (or vita in compendium) in that it 
concentrates exclusively on the historical events of the Second Iconoclasm (vv. 34- 
100 and 108-122) with a few lines highlighting the oppositional role of the Stoudite 
abbot. For reasons unknown to us, the poet drew largely on the historical segments 
of Theodore's vitae, showing no interest in the biographical details proper.?! 

Conversely, the metrical vita of St Leo of Catania (BHG 981c) reveals its generic 
identity as hagiography by means of both its content and the key words 'Bíoc xai 
nomeia’ which appear in its title, a unique attestation in the corpus examined 
here. This work was composed in 407 political verses, i.e. the metre of vernacular 
poetry,” probably in Messina in Sicily (cf. v. 127).% It retains the main features of 
the frame story, portraying as it does the negative figure, the sorcerer Heliodoros, 
in much more detail than the virtuous bishop Leo. Perhaps on account of its brevity, 
several of the episodes which make up the different prose versions of what was a 
legend or a romance are left out. Interestingly, the final verses (383-407) attest to 
the intrusion of the narrator-poet — a feature unique to the corpus of hagiography 
in verse — into his own narrative. It is ‘from Hades' depths' that he implores the 
saint to intercede through his coffin for the remission of human sin and cast out the 





29 On Meles see Mercati, ‘Stefano Meles ё l'autore della vita giambica di S. Teodoro 


Studita del cod. Barocc. gr. 27; and Hórandner, Theodoros Prodromos. Historische Gedichte, 
507-11. 

30 The same metaphor was widely used in medieval Latin hagiography in verse: see 
Taylor, ‘Just Like a Mother Bee: Reading and Writing Vitae Metricae around the Year 1000’. 

31 Meles’ borrowings come from the vita А of Theodore of Stoudios (ВНС 1755), PG 
99, 173-232. On the relationship of this vita with the other vitae of the same saint, see 
Krausmüller, ‘Vitae B, C and A of Theodore the Stoudite: their Interrelation, Dates, Authors 
and Significance for the History of the Stoudios Monastery in the Tenth Century'. 

? On ‘political’ verse in Byzantium see Jeffreys, ‘The Nature and Origins of the Political 
Verse'; and Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm. 

93 Cf v. 127, where the poet adds a topographical detail about the straits of Pharos in 
Messina which is missing from the prose vitae. 
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demons of which he fears he has become a victim. Included as it was in the so-called 
Menologion of Daniel, named after the scribe who copied codices Messanenses gr. 30 
and 29 (dated to 1307 and comprising a corpus of South Italian Greek hagiography), 
this metrical vita apparently saw itself as serving a function similar to a vita in 
prose.* The island of Sicily was apparently the birthplace of another metrical vita, 
composed in honour of another saint originating from Catania, the martyr Agatha. 
This is now lost but traceable in the poetical corpus of Eugenios of Palermo (ca. 
1130-са. 1203), an admiral in the service of the Norman kingdom of Sicily. In two 
poems he addressed to Kalos, presbyter of Brindisi, Eugenios characterises the 
martyr Agatha as his fellow-countrywoman and alludes to two different vitae, one 
artlessly scribbled by his addressee and another written by himself.” 

The verse synaxarion of St Thomais of Lesbos, which has been preserved in a 
fourteenth-century codex (Atheniensis gr. 2104) and seems to have been a metrical 
amplification of a notice from a prose Synaxarion, is a similar case. It extends to 87 
dodecasyllable verses which tell the story of the married female saint who, in tenth- 
century Constantinople, suffered the violence of her coarse husband. Before coming 
to the main thrust of the saint's story, the author rehearses many hagiographical 
topoi found in a prose vita: the saint's place of origin, her parents' names, and her 
mother's deliverance from barrenness after seeing the Virgin Mary in a dream. 

Returning to metrical hagiography on traditional saints, mention should be 
made ofthe two as yet unedited Passions preserved in a fifteenth-century manuscript 
from Mt Athos (Great Lavra À 170, ff. 148-162"). The first poem, 937 verses long, 
is by a grammatikos named Merkourios and celebrates St Theodore Teron (BHG 
1763m), whereas the anonymous second poem, 867 verses long, is dedicated to St 
Theodore Stratelates (BHG 1753k). Both poems are cast in the same dodecasyllabic 
metre and, as their title metaphrasis betrays, have been worked out according to the 
principles of the metaphrastic technique. In the light of this and other indications, 
a good case has been made to assign the authorship of the second metrical Passio 
to the otherwise unattested Merkourios too.” Interestingly, the Passio-BHG 1763m 
is a metaphrasis of a metaphrasis, as it was based on the Passio of St Theodore Teron by 
Symeon Metaphrastes (ВНС 1763).7 

We are on rather safer ground regarding the identification of Prosouch, the 
author of a poem in honour of St Mary of Egypt (BHG 1044), which is 343 verses 





* This vita is discussed in Acconcia Longo, ‘Note sul dossier agiografico di Leone di 


Catania: la trasmissione della leggenda e la figura del mago Eliodoro', 18-22; and eadem, 'La 
Vita metrica di Leone di Catania. Un testo tra agiografia e narrativa profana'. On the scribe 
Daniel, see Foti, "Daniele scriba del SS. Salvatore in lingua phari: un epigono dei traslitteratori'. 
On the monastery, see Koureas, ‘The Greek-rite Monastery of the Holy Saviour of Lingua 
Maris in Sicily, 1334-1415’. 

35 Poems nos XVI and XVIII in his collection: see ed. Gigante, 103-05. Commentary in 
ibid., 33-5. 

36 See detailed analysis by Antonopoulou, ‘The Metrical Passions of SS. Theodore Tiron 
and Theodore Stratelates in cod. Laura A 170 and the grammatikos Merkourios'. 

37 See ‘ibid.’, 5. 
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long and followed by three shorter verses of six, three and four lines respectively. 
He must be identified with Nikephoros Prosouch, a twelfth-century scholar who 
served the state administration as a praetor of Hellas and the Peloponnese. His 
long poem can be characterised as ‘meta-hagiographic’ in the sense that it does 
not aim to narrate the story of the late antique harlot turned holy ascetic but, 
using biblical and sometimes classical paradigms, rather to expand rhetorically 
on scenes taken from the saint's novelistic biography. The last two words of the 
final verse ‘evA6yer Өота’ ('father, give your blessing’) suggest that this poem was 
designed to be a recited metrical preface, but, in the absence of a follow-on text in 
the manuscript, this cannot be confirmed.” St Mary of Egypt was also the subject 
of praise in a much shorter and less elaborate poem (90 verses long) by another 
author entitled: ‘Bios тїс óoíac Magias ths Аїүоттіос ov i&upeov' nóvnua TOU 
Twävvov поотоӨобуор тоо Коцригокіхоёос'. As once again the heading indicates, 
this poem (BHG 1043) keeps close to the content of the vita, unfolding the story of 
the saint sequentially and not retrospectively as in the late antique prose model. 
The term protothronos used to describe the author designates the highest ranking 
metropolitan in a patriarchate or archbishopric after the patriarch or archbishop 
himself. However, the family name ascribed to him, i.e. Kommerkiareus, derived 
from the office of kommerkiarios (коцргокідог0с) is nowhere else attested. 

The author of a metrical laudation of the chief apostles, i.e. Sts Peter and 
Paul (BHG 1501m) must surely have been Prosouch's near contemporary. The 
poem has historical connotations since the concluding verses 191-200 address 
an &yyeAcvvpoc vag, i.e. an emperor of the Angeloi dynasty (1185-1204). The 
author's fondness for compound adjectives, most of which constitute hapax legomena, 
and several other features support his identification with Nicholas Mesarites (ca. 
1163/4-post 1214), a scholar mostly known for his rhetorical Description of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople." No less laudatory are the 70 verses 
preserved under the heading ‘Political Verses on the Great Demetrios, the myrrh- 
gushing Martyr' in Berolinensis Phil. 1491 (B), dating from the end of the thirteenth- 
beginning of the fourteenth century. St Demetrios is praised here as a confessor of 
the Orthodox faith and a miracle-worker. 

The next three poems under examination here form a tiny cluster of metrical 
paraphrases of miracle stories. The first has been transmitted anonymously in a 
fourteenth-century manuscript (Monacensis gr. 564), extends to 277 verses and is 
a versified version of the story of St Theodore Teron's miracle of the boiled wheat 
(коЛоВа) (ВНС 1769) said to have fed fasting Christians during the Emperor Julian's 
persecution. The final verse '&xovoov, Өота, тоос Aóyouc érevAÓyev points to the 





% He is mostly known as Michael Choniates’ correspondent and the subject of a 
y P ] 


rhetorical address; see Kolovou, MixanA Xwvidatnc: ovufoAr отт] реЛётп то? piov кої toù 
ёруоо tov: TO corpus тоу éructoAov, 13 and 28. 

39 A short analysis is provided by Antonopoulou, ‘On the Reception of Homilies and 
Hagiography in Byzantium: The Recited Metrical Prefaces', 67-8. 

40 The case for this identification was made by the text's editor, Schiró, "Un poemetto 
bizantino inedito per gli Apostoli Pietro e Paolo’, 193-9. 
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poem's having been devised as a recited metrical preface, but its main interest lies 
in the concluding section (vv. 247-273) which expresses very hostile sentiments 
towards the ‘Julianic Italians’ (IovAwxvovc Tra Aovo), i.e. the heretical Latins. They 
are styled a tyrannical force dwelling in Byzantium, i.e. Constantinople, and as the 
contemporary apostates who observe the abominable practices of eating unclean 
meat and using unleavened bread in the Eucharist. Moreover, they have a Byzantine 
supporter who is a Satan, an apostate and a tyrant 'turning back and forth when 
confronted with strife’ (audtoteodoc поос̧ хасау палту). If we cross-check 
these allusions with extant historical sources, the 'apostate's' identity is revealed 
as the Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos (1259-1282), who instigated the Union of 
Churches at the Council of Lyons (1274) and for political reasons supported the 
presence of Italians dwelling in Constantinople. What is worth underscoring in this 
piece of metrical hagiography is its exceptional involvement with contemporary 
history.“ 

Its claims to being exceptional in this respect can be contested only by the first 
of the other two metrical reworkings of miracle stories concerning the same saint, 
Nicholas of Myra. This is the anonymous versified oration (Aóyoc katáotıxos) 
on the Life and Miracles of Nicholas of Myra (BHG 1350m), which apparently had 
a South Italian provenance, as it has been preserved in the aforementioned codex 
Messanensis gr. 30. In reality, most of its 630 verses retell the miracle story known 
as Praxis de Stratelatis (BHG 1349z) and retain its dialogue sections and the final 
invocation in which the saint is implored to save people from the descendants of 
Hagar (vv. 621-622). Since the original prose text is dated to the ninth century the 
latter can easily be identified with the Arabs, an allusion which, it is more plausible 
to infer, the anonymous versifier copied from his original without implying any 
current associations. 

Finally, Nikephoros Xanthopoulos' ‘Narration in Iambic Verses of St Nicholas’ 
Miracles’ (BHG 1361), is by far the longest piece of extant hagiography in verse. It 
has been preserved in codex Bodleianus Auct. E5 14 and codex Sabaiticus 261, and it 
still awaits an edition in its entirety and equally a detailed discussion. It will suffice 
here to note that only 637 out of its some 2,700 verses and nine of its numerous 
Miracula have been edited so far. Moreover, it consists both of original, or rather 
otherwise unattested, stories and reworkings of stories found in earlier prose texts.” 

Last but not least, mention must be made of the two still unedited long poems 
by the most erudite scholar of the Palaiologan era, Theodore Metochites (1270- 
1328). These have come down to us as nos 5 and 6 in Parisinus gr. 1776 and the 
subjects they praise are St Athanasios (BHG 186b) and the Three Hierarchs, i.e. St 
Basil, St Gregory of Nazianzos and St John Chrysostom (BHG 748v). The content of 
the poems, which consist of 466 and 692 verses respectively, is laudatory. They are 
written in dactylic hexameters, which suit the archaising poetic language of their 





^! See detailed discussion in Efthymiadis, "Versi su San Teodoro a proposito del miracolo 


dei "collivi" (BHG 1769): l'agiografia metrica al servizio della polemica antilatina’. 
? On this text see Vassis, ‘Zu einigen unedierten Gedichten des Nikephoros Kallistos 
Xanthopulos', 337 (no 102). 
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author. In a sense, in disdaining the Byzantine dodecasyllable, then the prevailing 
metre in poetry written in Greek, Metochites was harking back to Eudokia and the 
beginnings of metrical hagiography. 

From the bare summaries of their morphology and content it may have become 
obvious that over the centuries the literary creation and history of metrical Passions 
and vitae in Greek has been a matter of individual and unsystematic efforts which, 
as a result, convey an impression of fragmentation, an impression borne out by 
the assortment of titles under which these works have been preserved. Their 
scanty manuscript tradition is not so much indicative of their poor reception as 
a consequence of their exclusion from hagiographical collections, the regular 
channel of transmission for hagiographical texts. Deprived of a liturgical function, 
the writing of this kind of verse was always prompted by rhetorical purposes, 
where, more often than not, the exigencies of the literary exercise outweighed 
the demands for edification and polemics. This would account for the fact that, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, these texts were lacking in historical and 
geographical details. In this respect they have shared the same fate as Byzantine 
secular poetry, in that they must be perceived and examined as a random array of 
isolated literary moments.” Their concentration in the period from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century connects them to the overall flowering of poetry in 
Constantinople and, to a lesser extent, in Southern Italy. 

Not surprisingly, it is not easy to discern any interaction or mutual influence 
among practitioners, since none of them seems to have owed inspiration to a 
predecessor in the genre. All of them drew inspiration from a prose original and in 
that respect their work can be ascribed to the literary practice of metaphrasis. Yet in 
their case dependence on a given original is, as a rule, rather hard to trace. In truth, 
the composition of hagiography in verse entailed much more complex skills than 
metaphraseis in prose required. 





43 See the remarks of Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres, 59-62. 
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COMPANION 


Symeon Metaphrastes and the 
Metaphrastic Movement 


Christian Hogel 


The rewriting of hagiographical texts was a common activity in Byzantium. From 
at least the ninth century until the end of the Byzantine era, ecclesiastical and 
non-ecclesiastical writers turned repeatedly to this form of writing, in some cases 
evidencing an astonishingly prolific textual output. Older hagiographical texts, 
i.e. Acts of the Martyrs and saints’ Lives, were recomposed, normally retaining the 
factual content and narrative sequence of the older text, but refining its language 
and style. From the ninth century on, a rewritten text of this kind could be labelled 
a metaphrasis, the word commonly used to refer to a text translated from another 
language. The concept of metaphrasis also lies behind the 'surname' of the famous 
and most productive rewriter, the tenth-century logothete Symeon Metaphrastes. 
This chapter will first examine Byzantine metaphrasis as a concept and process 
and look at its historical and literary implications. After a short discussion of the 
relevant literature and early metaphraseis, the main section will deal with Symeon 
Metaphrastes — his life and work, his menologion and its significance. Finally a brief 
section will present the main Byzantine rewriters after Symeon Metaphrastes. 


The Concept, Process and Consequences of Metaphrasis 


Metaphrasis is the only word found in Byzantine titles to indicate a rewritten text 
but never used to indicate the process, as it often does in modern expositions. 
Such metaphraseis are mostly prose texts, but there is at least one case of a versified 
rewriting of a saint's life (see below on John Geometres). In a broader context, 
metaphrasis meant ‘translation, which reveals the close connection that the 
metaphrastic practice was thought to have – and had – with that of translation from 
other languages. Such observations on the nature of Byzantine metaphraseis can, 
however, only be made on the basis of modern scholarship, since there is no extant 
Byzantine text actually discussing or elaborating on the concept, only a few brief 
or passing remarks. In what seems to be a Byzantine interpolation in a work by 
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the ninth-century rhetor George Choiroboskos, it is said that '... metaphrasis is the 
change of words in quantity, for less or for more, with rhetorical embellishment, 
as Symeon Metaphrastes shows us in his metaphraseis'.! Michael Psellos’ Enkomion 
of Symeon Metaphrastes (BHG 1675) also has some — albeit vaguely formulated — 
implicit information on metaphrastic aims and methods (especially the ensuing 
stylistic improvement and a description of the rewriting process). Since metaphrasis 
could refer to both translations from other languages and to rewritings, one may 
rightfully speak of the latter as intra-lingual translations (following the vocabulary 
used by Roman Jakobson). Understood in the intra-lingual context (as translations 
from one type/level of Greek to another), the process may be said to have trans- 
phrased (ueta—peaCetv) known narratives from a simple, ecclesiastical quasi-Koine 
into a more classicising, or even Atticising, Greek, comparable to that found in 
Greek panegyrics or encomiastic literature in general. Many of the source texts 
used as basis for rewriting were — or had, as a result of the manuscript tradition, 
become - anonymous. This too was altered through rewriting, since most rewritten 
texts would carry the authorial stamp of their rewriter in titles and references. 
Thus, in general terms, rewriting in Byzantium transferred a traditional and widely 
distributed literature into more refined, 'authorial' texts. 

In most cases, rewriting was done on the basis of a single narrative, normally 
either an old/traditional martyrion (Passio) or life. The dates of such source texts 
are often difficult to ascertain, and by the time of the rewriting they would often 
have existed in various versions. Naturally, all these factors complicate modern 
research into the genealogy of metaphraseis. In most cases rewritten and reworked 
texts follow the old narratives quite closely, though often with shifting emphasis 
as well as minor omissions or additions; and in some instances - not least in the 
rewritings of Symeon Metaphrastes - the use of additional sources is attested.? This 
inclusion of other sources, especially of a historical character such as authentic 
letters, reflects a historicising endeavour and may be interpreted in conjunction 
with the encyclopaedic activities which specifically marked the tenth century.“ 
Occasionally, hagiographical works were also rewritten (and abridged) in order to 
be included in non-liturgical, historical texts; an early example of this can be seen in 
the stylistic upgrading of the Gospels by the Apollinarii (father and son) as re-used 
in the fifth-century Ecclesiastical History of Socrates (book 3, ch. XVI) and that of 
Sozomenos (book 5, ch. XXV). Despite claims to the contrary, we possess the source 
texts for most rewritten works, or at least an older version close to the one that 
underwent some reworking. However, since the existence of lost interim versions 
can never be ruled out, the exact identification of the version of the text used by the 
rewriter is by and large a hazardous matter. Moreover, many older hagiographical 
texts had in the copying process gradually been redacted, producing many, not 





! Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 58. 


See below pp. 189-90 on Symeon Metaphrastes and Michael Psellos. 

Lackner, 'Zu Editionsgeschichte, Textgestalt und Quellen der Passio S. Polyeucti des 

Symeon Metaphrastes'; see also Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850-1000), 238-9. 
4 Rapp, ‘Byzantine Hagiographers as Antiquarians, Seventh to Ninth Centuries’. 
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very dissimilar versions. An early example of this is the Life of John the Almsgiver 
by Leontios of Neapolis (BHG 886), whose text was in itself a supplement to a 
pre-existing text on the saint; Leontios’ text had gone through several phases of 
rewriting, which mainly involved the insertion of earlier material, before it became 
the source for the Metaphrastic text? Thus, the rewriting process may be seen 
as the continuation of a general approach to hagiographical texts that allowed 
copyists and producers to rework the texts to a degree that was unacceptable in 
other religious texts (e.g. the Bible, the writings of the Church Fathers, including 
liturgical works, etc.).5 The metaphrastic movement may, however, still be singled 
out for its focus on stylistic improvement in rewritten texts, and for its large-scale 
reworking of the central corpus of (older) hagiographical texts. 

These developments occurred at a time when several new approaches to 
hagiography were emerging in Byzantium. The ninth century also saw the 
appearance of hagiographical texts with literary allusions, often 'stitched' together 
from several other literary texts." Before that, in the sixth and seventh centuries, an 
increase in long, fantastical or experimental accounts — e.g. the Life of Symeon the 
Fool — attests novel literary interests within hagiography. 

Hagiographical texts — whether full-text Lives, Passions, enkomia, or abbreviated 
versions of these — were in many cases used, if not originally produced, for liturgical 
purposes.? Saints had their feast days (on fixed days according to the Church 
calendar), and they would be commemorated, with their icons set up and texts 
presenting their lives and deeds read on these days. The source material for this 
is scanty for the period before Symeon Metaphrastes, but from the tenth century 
onwards it is quite abundant in the Typika of monasteries and the synaxaria of the 
greater churches. Thus, just like other hagiographical literature, rewritten texts are 
mostly found as part of liturgical collections (primarily menologia, i.e. liturgical 
collections of full-text Passions and Lives, arranged in the chronological order of 
the saints' feast days), though also as single texts in miscellaneous manuscripts. 
Far from all metaphrased texts are indicated in manuscripts as metaphraseis, 
but many carry the name of their (new) author. The metaphrastic activity arose 
more or less concomitantly with the introduction of hagiographical collections 
for liturgical use, and the two processes peaked with the activities of Symeon 
Metaphrastes, who was the most productive rewriter as well as the most successful 
producer of a hagiographical collection judged by the number of extant liturgical 
manuscripts (about 700 manuscripts and more than 100 fragments). Thus, the 
process that led to the refinement and authorisation of hagiographical texts was 
also connected to a move towards what may be termed a canonisation process by 





5 бее Déroche in Efthymiadis et al., ‘Greek Hagiography in Late Antiquity (Fourth- 


Seventh Centuries)', in ARCBH I, 72-4. 

* Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 45-51. 

7 See the example of the Life of Theoktiste of Lesbos (BHG 1723-1724) as discussed by 
Nilsson, “The Same Story, but Another. A Reappraisal of Literary Imitation in Byzantium’. 

* Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 36-45; Kazhdan, A History of 
Byzantine Literature (850—1000), 231-3. 
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way of standardisation, even if a formal process of canonisation like that found in 
the Latin West was never instituted in the Orthodox Church.’ 


Overview of the Literature 


Scholarly studies of metaphrastic activities are as old as the study of Christian 
hagiography, and caught the attention of the Bollandists from their first publications. 
In the early period of scholarly interest, rewritten texts were accepted, more or less, 
on equal terms with the older texts, not least because no clear distinction between 
them was made. But as early as 1613, Cardinal Bellarmino criticised Symeon 
Metaphrastes for having made serious alterations to the old texts – though such 
views did not go unchallenged." The work of historians, whose main interest in 
hagiographical texts was for centuries their value as source material for historical 
data, led to various assessments of the historicity of specific hagiographical texts, 
as well as of the genre in general. In this process many misgivings were voiced, 
and within the study of Byzantine hagiography, the most marked judgment found 
expression in the first edition of the Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca (BHG) in 1895, 
where Symeon Metaphrastes was named a funestissimus homo and a devastator." 
Such opinions were not upheld in later editions of the BHG. 

The first major study of the Metaphrastic corpus, and of Greek hagiography in 
general, was Ehrhard's detailed analysis of almost all extant Greek hagiographical 
manuscripts, published between 1936 and 1952. Among many other achievements, 
Ehrhard produced a list of the 148 hagiographical texts that made up the 
Metaphrastic corpus and singled out the several hundred manuscripts that either 
were volumes of the Metaphrastic collection or included texts or abbreviated texts 
from the collection." In 1938 Zilliacus listed some important stylistic and linguistic 
features of the Metaphrastic texts. Ever since scholars have been discussing dates, 
comparing versions and outlining the style of metaphrased texts (see below). 


Metaphraseis before Symeon Metaphrastes 


The first instance of an extant rewritten text being called a metaphrasis is found in 
the title of the early ninth-century Life of the martyr Nikephoros by John of Sardis 





?^ Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 56-60. 


10 Jbid., 12-4. 

!! See Hagiographi Bollandiani, Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca seu elenchus vitarum 
sanctorum graece typis impressarum, VIII; and Delehaye, "Les ménologes grecs', 328. 

12 See Uberlieferung, II, 306-709. 

13 For a recent short survey of hagiographical metaphraseis, see Paschalides, 
‘Tlagatnenoets otic Metadppacetc тоу BuCavttwvav бүюлоүкоу keurévov'. 
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(ВНС 1334). Other important figures from this and later periods known to have 
rewritten hagiographical texts about 'traditional' martyrs include the patriarchs 
Tarasios (d. 806) and Methodios (d. 847).? Yet the most productive and systematic 
hagiographers flourished in the post-iconoclastic era and include among others: 
Prokopios the Deacon, George of Nikomedeia, Theophanes of Caesarea, Nikephoros 
skevophylax of Blachernae, Metrophanes of Smyrna, Euthymios the Protasecretis, 
and, last but not least, the Emperor Leo VI the Wise (886-912). Their hagiographical 
output mostly consists of rhetorical reworkings of older Passions and, as such, these 
must be regarded as metaphraseis. Yet the most industrious rewriter before Symeon 
Metaphrastes was Niketas David Paphlagon, whose identity and work now seem 
finally to have been identified. Adopting a classicising style, he wrote enkomia on 
apostles, early martyrs and Church Fathers on the basis of earlier texts. So, although 
Niketas does not appear to have produced his texts for a full liturgical collection, 
he nevertheless stands out as a sort of forerunner of Symeon Metaphrastes. As 
next producer of rewritten Lives, there is Nikephoros Ouranos, a contemporary and 
acquaintance of Symeon Metaphrastes ." 


Symeon Metaphrastes 


Symeon Metaphrastes was a high-level official in the imperial administration in 
Constantinople and was active towards the end of the tenth century. He held the 
position of logothetes tou dromou, at least at some point in the early reign of Basil 
IL, as well as being a magistros, and specific reference is made to his metaphrastic 
activity in the 980s by the Georgian writer Eprem Mts'ire/Ephrem the Younger 
(d. ca. 1091) and the Arab chronicler Yahya-ibn Sa'id.? Symeon Metaphrastes' 
hagiographical collection, his Menologion, is the best-attested set of hagiographical 
texts from Byzantium. Yet, apart from his role as a hagiographer and his official 
positions, surprisingly little is known about this major literary personage. Only 





^ Efthymiadis, ‘John of Sardis and the Metaphrasis of St. Nikephoros the Martyr’. 

15 For Tarasios and Methodios, see Efthymiadis, ‘Hagiography from the “Dark Age" 
to the Age of Symeon Metaphrastes (Eighth-Tenth Centuries)’, in ARCBH I, 99 and 103 
respectively. 

16 On this metaphrastic trend and the cluster of systematic hagiographers who were 
active before the age of Metaphrastes, see Rapp, "Byzantine Hagiographers as Antiquarians, 
Seventh to Ninth Centuries’, 34-6; Efthymiadis, ‘ibid.’, 114-6. Especially on Niketas, see 
Paschalidis, Мктүтас Aafió IHadAaycov: to rpécwno Kai то épyo тоо; and Flusin, 'Vers la 
Métaphrase’. 

17 Krausmüller, ‘Fainting Fits and their Causes. A Topos in two Middle Byzantine 
Metaphraseis by Nicetas the Paphlagonian and Nicephorus Ouranos’. 

18 Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850-1000), 233-5; Hegel, Symeon 
Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 61-80. On Eprem Mts'ire see Martin-Hisard, 
‘Georgian Hagiography', in ARCBH I, 288. 
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half a century after his death, Michael Psellos confused Symeon Metaphrastes with 
the narrator of the metaphrastic Life of Theoktiste (BHG 1725-1726), and was thus 
led to believe that Symeon had participated in a military campaign in the year 905. 
Thus a serious mistake concerning Symeon's dates was made by someone living 
only half a century later, moving in the exact same imperial circles and with a 
keen interest in the Metaphrastic enterprise. The general lack of information, as 
well as the late manuscript evidence, could be seen as confirmation of the very 
unreliable sources suggesting that Symeon fell into disgrace under Basil II and that 
his Menologion was not in circulation before the end of this emperor's reign. But 
his high position at court and arguably the import of the brief entry in Yahya-ibn- 
Said would suggest that Symeon was almost certainly acting at the behest of the 
emperor or at least spurred on by imperial benevolence.” 

Several other works are attributed to Symeon Metaphrastes, most importantly 
the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete. Nonetheless, his identification with his 
namesake the chronographer has been seriously questioned.” Apart from that, 
letters, theological treatises, poems, and prayers have come down to us under 
the name of Symeon with various combinations of his epithets (Metaphrastes, 
magistros, logothetes [tou йтотои]) 2 However, it is difficult to confirm any of these 
as the work of Symeon Metaphrastes, mainly because at least one other logothetes 
and magistros by the name of Symeon is attested for the tenth century, apart from 
the fact that Symeon was a common name at the time. Moreover, false attributions 
to this famous writer are also known. A lead seal bearing the inscription '5ymeon 
magistros and logothetes tou dromou' may have belonged to Symeon Metaphrastes.? 

The Metaphrastic Menologion was, at least from the early eleventh century, a ten- 
volume collection of 148 full-text Passions and Lives, including a text onthe translation 
ofthe mandylion (BHG794—795).? The Menologion was a liturgical collection, probably 
meant above all for the services of monasteries, as is exemplified in the Typikon of 
the Monastery of Evergetis in Constantinople, where the Metaphrastic texts are — 
with few exceptions — indicated as to be read as part of the liturgy. The collection 
could hardly have functioned as a liturgical instrument in many places other than 
monasteries, as the long texts would have made severe demands on readers and 
audiences. As a liturgical collection, the Menologion contains no prologue, nor is any 
original prayer or dedication found, though a single manuscript contains a corrupt 
version of a dedication to a certain Constantine.” As in most collections containing 





19 Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 127-34. 
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(850—1000), 235. 

? Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 81-8. 
See Oikonomides, "Two Seals of Symeon Metaphrastes'. 

з Ehrhard, Überlieferung, Il, 306-709; Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and 
Canonization, 89-126 with List of Metaphrastic texts as an appendix (172-204). 

# See Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 130-34, where it is 
suggested that this could be Constantine VIII (1025-1028). 
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texts for the fixed Church calendar, the texts were ordered according to date, i.e. 
the feast day of the saints, starting with 1 September, the beginning of the Church 
year. Most of the saints commemorated in the Menologion were early ones (i.e. from 
before Iconoclasm); only eight texts cover saints who lived in the eighth-tenth 
centuries.” Saints seem to have been selected more for their general prominence 
than for their connection to Constantinople or to the imperial realm, though an 
imperial proclivity has been noted in some Metaphrastic texts. Though most of 
the texts included are rewritten versions of old hagiographical material (probably 
more than 122 texts), a small selection are earlier texts included without alteration 
(14, maybe 18 texts) while a few are new compositions by Symeon Metaphrastes 
(8 texts)." The new compositions all have prologues that make the authorship of 
Symeon clear, but add only very little information to what we already know of him. 

With 148 texts, the collection did not have a text for every day of the year, and 
they were in fact unevenly distributed throughout the year, as is evident from the 
following list giving the number of texts for each month: 


September: 25 
October: 27 
November: 27 
December: 23 
January: 20 
February: 8 
March: 3 
April: 3 

May: 1 

June: 3 

July: 4 
August: 4 


For the period September to mid-February there is a text for nearly every day 
(and two texts on individual dates in September, October, November [three times], 
January and February), but from mid-February far fewer texts appear. The texts are 
accordingly unevenly distributed through the ten volumes; the first volume contains 
only the texts for the first half of September, whereas the last volume contains all 
texts for May to August. This uneven distribution of texts seems unparalleled in 
other menologia. Some liturgical material may, however, be adduced to account 
for the decrease in the requirements for the liturgy of summer months, the period 





25 These are: Stephen the Younger (Nov. 28 — d. 765/767), Andrew in Krisei (Nov. 30- d. 
766—767), Forty-two Martyrs of Amorion (March 6 — d. 845), Eudokimos (July 31- а. 840?), 
Theodore Graptos (Dec. 27 — d. 844), Ioannikios (Nov. 4 – 846, Theoktiste of Lesbos (Nov. 
10 — d. early tenth c), Loukas the Younger (Feb. 8 — d. 953). See list in ibid., 110-26; and 
Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850-1000), 236-7. 

26 Kazhdan, ibid., 240-41. 

7 Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 91-110. 
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when practical obligations were likely to take up more time in the lives of monks 
and others. Still, other considerations also point to the surprising lack of texts in the 
latter part of the collection. Given that the first months are so well covered that very 
few dates lack a text, it seems the initial aim was to produce a collection that would 
proceed in this fashion throughout the year. What is also striking is the distribution 
in the type of texts: of the 18 texts covering the period from mid-February to 
August, six (or possibly seven) are old texts inserted without alteration and five 
are new compositions. Given the paucity of these types of texts in the Menologion 
in general (see list above), it seems as if the rewriting, which had been executed so 
conscientiously for the beginning of the Church year, had run out of steam towards 
the end (an observation that would be all the more fitting if the rewriting was done 
in a ‘chronological sequence’ throughout the collection). All this data seems to lend 
credence to the possibility that the Metaphrastic Menologion was never completed. A 
possible explanation for this would be that Symeon Metaphrastes fell into disgrace 
at the court of Basil II. According to Symeon's Georgian biographer Eprem Mtsire, 
it was only after the Metaphrast's death that the Metaphrastic texts were accorded 
due recognition. 

As first stated in the aforementioned words of Michael Psellos and expounded 
by Zilliacus, the rephrasing primarily involved reshaping the style of the text. In 
the process, earlier texts were given rhetorically polished expression through the 
use of classical vocabulary and syntax; also, Latin loan words were expunged.? 
Since Zilliacus, the most detailed study of the Metaphrastic language has been 
carried out by Elisabeth Peyr.? However, the results of scholarly attempts to deduce 
other recurring consequences of the rephrasing, whether narrative conceptual or 
ideological, are less conclusive.*' A very important contribution to the study of the 
Metaphrastic texts was made by Robert Volk. Using searchable text editions of 
the Metaphrastic texts, Volk found that a very large number of them contain very 
specific phrases and shorter text passages known from the Greek version of the 
hagiographical legend Barlaam and loasaph. Originally a Sanskrit life of Buddha, this 
text went through several stages of translation and restructuring, before ending up 
as the Life of a Christian saint. In the Greek world the story was repeatedly ascribed 
to John of Damascus, though modern scholarship has seriously questioned any 
involvement on his part. The significant coincidences in verbal structure between 
the Greek version of Barlaam and Ioasaph and several Metaphrastic texts will 
be of major importance for understanding the Metaphrastic redaction, but many 





28 See ibid., 127-30. 

? Zilliacus, ‘Zur stilistischen Umarbeitungstechnik des Symeon Metaphrastes'; and 
‘Das lateinische Lehnwort in der griechischen Hagiographie’. 

20 Peyr, ‘Zur Umarbeitung rhetorischer Texte durch Symeon Metaphrastes'; Schiffer, 
‘Metaphrastic Lives and Earlier Metaphraseis of Saints’ Lives’. See also Kazhdan, A History of 
Byzantine Literature (850—1000), 239. 

31 Hegel, ‘The Redaction of Symeon Metaphrastes: Literary Aspects of the Metaphrastic 
Martyria’; Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 135-49; Kazhdan, A 
History of Byzantine Literature (850-1000), 241-7. 
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questions remain to be answered in respect of the textual relationship between the 
Metaphrastic texts and the Greek Barlaam and Ioasaph.” 

The impact of the Metaphrastic Menologion was tremendous, especially in the 
two centuries following its production. Around 700 manuscripts containing a 
Metaphrastic volume are known, but none can be safely dated to the tenth century, 
and the first dated manuscript is from 1043.? Another large group of manuscripts 
includes Metaphrastic texts among other hagiographical material (what Ehrhard 
called vermischter Metaphrast). Abbreviated versions of the texts were produced for 
synaxaria, not least the so-called imperial Menologia. A number of richly illustrated 
Metaphrastic Menologia are known, clearly belonging to a larger selection of such 
manuscripts produced as, or as copies of, imperial manuscripts." On the basis of 
palaeographic studies, it has been possible to track down the existence of a single 
Constantinopolitan scriptorium that produced a series of Metaphrastic volumes.? 
Thenumerous exquisite Metaphrastic manuscripts, including many non-illuminated 
ones that are nevertheless luxuriously embellished, must have belonged to wealthy 
establishments (such as the Monastery of Evergetis) or to wealthy persons (such 
as the eleventh-century provincial aristocrat Eustathios Boilas, who in his will 
mentions several Metaphrastic manuscripts in his роѕѕеѕѕіоп).? But in most cases 
neither the place of production nor the Byzantine owners of the manuscripts are 
known. The Metaphrastic Menologion was also the source text for many translations 
of hagiographies into other languages, e.g. Slavonic. 


Metaphrasis after Symeon Metaphrastes 


John Geometres, who was a contemporary of Symeon Metaphrastes, produced 
a metaphrasis of the Life of Panteleemon (BHG 1415) that in many ways resembled 
those of Symeon Metaphrastes, apart from the fact that his was in verse." No 
rewriter after Symeon Metaphrastes attained his importance, but prose rewriting 
continued, to some extent in a new and less ambitious fashion. The first towering 
personality was Michael Psellos, who is important both as rewriter and as the 
author of the sole extant Byzantine text on Symeon Metaphrastes. 





? Volk, 'Symeon Metaphrastes. Ein Benutzer des Barlaam-Romans'; idem, 'Das 


Fortwirken der Legende von Barlaam und Ioasaph in der byzantinsischen Hagiographie, 
insbesondere in den Werken des Symeon Metaphrastes'; and idem, Die Schriften des Johannes 
von Damaskos. Historia Animae Utilis de Barlaam et loasaph, vol. I, 71-3, 86-7. 

? Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: Rewriting and Canonization, 130-34. 
Patterson-Sevéenko, Illustrated Manuscripts of the Metaphrastian Menologion. 
Hutter, ‘Le copiste du Métaphraste. On a Centre for Manuscript Production in 
Eleventh-Century Constantinople'. 

96 On this personage and related secondary literature, see Hegel, ‘Hagiography under 
the Macedonians: the Two Recensions of the Metaphrastic Menologium', 225-6. 

? Demoen, ‘John Geometres' Iambic Life of Saint Panteleemon'. 
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Michael Psellos wrote an enkomion celebrating the feast day of Symeon 
Metaphrastes (ВНС 1635).% This text, together with an akolouthia also attributed 
to Psellos, is the only piece of written evidence indicating that Symeon achieved 
sainthood. The text is desperately short on exact information, and - as mentioned 
above — gives incorrect dates for Symeon's life. Psellos seems to have had little other 
information at hand than the Metaphrastic texts. Writing in a very florid fashion, 
he takes Constantinople to be the birthplace of Symeon, and lauds his education 
and learning. As regards his Metaphrastic work, he credits Symeon with having 
saved the old accounts from the destitute state in which the original language had 
left them. In this respect he comes close to the views expressed by Eprem Mtsire 
mentioned above. And, most interestingly, he gives what seems to be an account 
of the manner in which the rewriter, or rather rewriters, proceeded. Working 
together as a team, one person would read aloud the old text, another (supposedly 
Symeon Metaphrastes) would rephrase this orally, while a third person would 
take his words down in shorthand.? It is hard to say whether Psellos could have 
had specific information on the working methods of the Metaphrastic rewriter(s); 
but the process described seems likely for one that involved the rewriting of more 
than 120 full-length Passions and vitae. 

Psellos also produced at least one piece of rewriting, namely his version of the 
Life of Auxentios (ВНС 203). Apart from displaying an interest in demonology — one 
of Psellos' favourite areas - the narrative in Psellos' words also contains a subtle 
autobiographical allusion: Psellos made sure to describe a scene with Auxentios, 
his teacher and a fellow student in such a way that Kazhdan recognised the image 
of Psellos himself, his teacher John Mauropous and fellow student Xiphilinos in 
the passage.“ Some of Psellos’ circle would also have recognised these allusions. 
Such playful use of the genre would have been unthinkable in the centuries before 
Psellos, and his attitude is an emphatic display of the new approaches taken to 
hagiography after Symeon Metaphrastes. 

In the period after Psellos, hagiography experienced a general decline, 
apparent not least in the area of rewriting. The twelfth century in particular 
has hardly left us any writing that can be termed a metaphrasis; much of the 
enthusiasm that had gone into making the hagiographical genre more literary 
seems to have gone into writing texts of a more secular nature, such as romances. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were much more prolific in terms of 
hagiography, particularly the reign of the Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos 
(1282-1328). Palaiologan hagiography, though less extensively studied, has 





98 For editions, see above. Fisher, ‘Michael Psellos on the Rhetoric of Hagiography and 


the Life of St Auxentius'. 

? This is the interpretation given by Flusin, Paramelle in Petitmengin et al., Pélagie 
la Pénitente: métamorphoses d'une légende, II.6; and repeated in Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes: 
Rewriting and Canonization, 93-8. 

4 Kazhdan, ‘An Attempt at Auto-Hagiography: The Pseudo-Life of ‘Saint’ Psellus?'. 
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received due attention from Alice-Mary Talbot and Martin Hinterberger.* None of 
the metaphraseis produced in this period, however, seems to have been made with 
inclusion in a hagiographical collection in mind. All the texts were apparently 
produced for an occasion such as the inauguration, or re-opening, of a religious 
institution in honour of the saint portrayed, or as literary enterprises. Thus most 
rewritings clearly reflect a desire for literary refinement, and many of the texts 
are virtually enkomia. The earliest rewriter in the Palaiologan period was John 
Staurakios, chartophylax of Thessalonike, in the 1280s. He produced rewritings 
on Demetrios of Thessalonike (BHG 532), Theodora of Thessalonike (BHG 1740) 
and Theodosia of Constantinople (BHG 1774a). A major figure in the history of 
Byzantine metaphrasis is Constantine Akropolites (d. 1324), also writing during 
the reign of Andronikos II. Akropolites produced twenty-nine Lives and enkomia, 
of which only one was about a ‘new’ saint. In Krumbacher's history of Byzantine 
literature, Constantine Akropolites was called the neos Metaphrastes (‘the new 
rewriter/Metaphrastes’), but this denomination, which certainly fits this prolific 
rewriter, seems to be the invention of Ehrhard, who was the author of the chapter 
on hagiography.” 

From the first half of the fourteenth century, the rewritings of the historian and 
scholar Nikephoros Gregoras (1292/5-ca. 1358/61) deserve particular attention.? 
Among his nine texts on non-contemporary saints, we find a Life of Michael 
Synkellos (BHG 1297), an iconophile confessor and ninth-century abbot of the 
monastery of the Chora in Constantinople, with which Gregoras was connected. 
Though he made only minor adjustments to the content, Gregoras' main changes 
to the account of the earlier, ninth-century source involved a thorough stylistic 
upgrading. The same goes for his reworking of the Life of Empress Theophano (BHG 
1795). As was the case with John Staurakios, an interest in the city of Thessalonike 
seems to have been a spur for Philotheos Kokkinos (ca. 1300-1377/78), among 
whose writings are several metaphraseis on saints associated with that city 
(Demetrios, Anysia and others). 

The fifteenth century saw a further decline in the production of hagiographical 
texts, though prominent writers of enkomia are found, not least the Emperor 
Manuel II Palaiologos and the Patriarch Gennadios II Scholarios. Makarios Makres, 
another author from Thessalonike who was a tonsured monk at the Vatopedi 
monastery on Mt Athos, produced among other things a rewriting of the Life of 
Maximos Kausokalybites (BHG 1237f). In the anonymous Enkomion of Makarios (BHG 
1001 — ch. 34), i.e. the hagiography dedicated to him, it is stated that his reasons 
for rewriting the text were both the poor stylistic quality of the earlier Life and the 





^ Talbot, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints' Lives in the Palaeologan 


Period’; Hinterberger, ‘Hagiographische Metaphrasen. Ein móglicher Weg der Annáherung 
an die Literarästhetik der frühen Palaiologenzeit’. 

? Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen oder mittel—griechischen Literatur, 204. 
On his hagiographical work, see Hinterberger, ‘Les Vies des saints du XIV: siècle en 
tant que biographie historique: l’œuvre de Nicéphore Grégoras'; and Paraskevopoulou, Ta 
ayioAÀoytká épya tov Nixndopov l'pryopá. 
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wish to include more information. Thus, the major aims of metaphrasis remained in 
broad terms the same throughout the Byzantine period, i.e. upgrading the style of 
older texts and adding more material, in some cases indeed from several sources. 
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Synaxaria and the Synaxarion of 
Constantinople 


Andrea Luzzi 


The word synaxarion, which comes from the Greek word oùvaët, in its specifically 
Christian sense of an ‘ecclesiastical celebration',! is related to the liturgical- 
hagiographical sphere of the Orthodox Church. It can refer equally to the list of 
feasts that were periodically included in Tetravangelia, Praxapostoloi and Biblical 
lectionaries, or to individual hagiographical notices in prose. Whether relatively 
lengthy or concise, the latter involved commemorations of various kinds in the 
liturgical calendar. Eventually, the term came to refer to the liturgical book (or to a 
section of it) that contains the collection of these hagiographical notices, arranged 
in accordance with the Byzantine civil calendar, which runs from September to 
August. In an attempt to avoid (at least in part) the ambiguity inherent in the 
polysemy of this term, certain locutions were introduced in usage? e.g. synaxaria 
minora, which indicates the simple lists of feasts and saints commemorated in 
the moveable cycle of the liturgical year, and menologia minora, which refers to 
similar catalogues of the fixed feasts. The denomination 'synaxarion' (with a small 
s) pertains to individual hagiographical notices whereas the 'Synaxarion' is the 
liturgical book in which they appear.* 

In the earliest examples of this liturgical book the hagiographical accounts are 
often accompanied by rubrics, giving guidelines on how to regulate the course of 





1 See Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v., esp. meaning C: ‘of the day on which a 


synaxis was held, feast day'; and ODB 1992. 

? Sometimes the expressions synaxarium maius and synaxarium minus are used. This 
is to distinguish the more detailed version of a specific notice from the more concise one, 
found in different branches of the manuscript tradition; see, for example, Follieri, La Vita di 
san Fantino il Giovane, 303-42 (passim). 

$ See Noret, "Ménologes, Synaxaires, Ménées', esp. 22. 

See Sauget, Synaxaires melkites, esp. 24, n. 5. As is well known, the cycle of moveable 
feasts consists of all those feast days in the ecclesiastical calendar (e.g. Lent, Ascension, 
Pentecost, etc.) which are related to the date of Easter, which changes from year to year. By 
contrast, the fixed feasts always occur on the same date (e.g. Christmas, Epiphany, etc.). 
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the Divine Office in an appropriate way. In the past, the presence of this rubrical 
section in manuscripts has led to these ‘mixed’ witnesses being designated "Typika- 
Synaxaria' or 'Synaxaria-Typika'. However, since the term Typikon is peculiar to the 
monastic rubrical tradition (the first known Typikon — of which the original is now 
lost, but which has survived in Slavic mss. — was, in fact, written in effect for the 
Constantinopolitan monastery of Stoudios by its abbot Alexios in the first half of 
the eleventh century); it does not seem appropriate to use this term with reference 
to liturgical books belonging to the cathedral tradition, to which a number of the 
oldest Synaxaria containing liturgical rubrics belong. For this reason, in referring to 
these kinds of texts, I am using the term ‘Synaxaria with liturgical rubrics'. 

The central phase of the history of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion, which is 
attested by the largest number of witnesses, is mostly represented by ‘pure’ originals, 
namely by collections that are not commixtures with other liturgical books. From 
the beginning of the second half of the twelfth century, the practice prevailed of 
placing hexametrical and iambic epigrams before the majority of the entries for 
feasts and saints in manuscripts preserving the Synaxaria. These epigrams were 
composed during the previous century by the learned Constantinopolitan poet 
Christophoros Mitylenaios for his calendars in classical metres." Of these epigrams, 
the heroic monostichs were devoted only to the most important commemoration 
of each day (usually corresponding to the first feast of the day), whereas the iambic 
distichs were placed before the remaining synaxarial notices. Within the tradition 
of the liturgical book, the witnesses of the Synaxarion enriched in this way represent 
a specific category - labelled by Delehaye with the siglum M** —, which is both the 
latest recension and the one with the largest number of witnesses. In the long history 
of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion, the last phase is represented by its integration 
into the Menaion, that is the liturgical book containing the copious hymnographical 
production of the Byzantine Church. It was probably around the end of the thirteenth 
century that the habit of including the text of the synaxaria of the day in a number 
of original copies of the Menaia became widespread. The text was usually placed 
immediately after the sixth and before the seventh ode of the hymnographical canon 
to be sung on a given day. This habit eventually entered into modern editions of the 
Menaia of the Byzantine Church in accordance with the structure of the manuscripts 
as seen in the well-known printed editions of Venice and Athens. 

The manuscript tradition of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion is extremely 
complex and intricate. In fact it reflects in various ways the life of the civilisation that 
was centred on Constantinople for over a millennium. The Byzantines entrusted to 
this liturgical book not only the commemoration of the dominical and Marian feasts 
and the remembrance of martyrs, confessors, bishops or monastic saints, but also 





5 See Velkovska, ‘Libri liturgici bizantini’, 249; and ODB 67. 

6 бее Luzzi, ‘Precisazioni sull'epoca di formazione del Sinassario di Costantinopoli', 
esp. 76, n. 8. 

7 See Follieri, ‘Il calendario giambico di Cristoforo di Mitilene'. 

5 See Delehaye, Synax.CP, хххуш-хімі. 
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the memory of historical figures (e.g. emperors)? and various other events, whether 
civic (e.g. the inauguration of Constantinople on 11 May) or natural (e.g. eclipses 
or earthquakes). They also included information about the building and use of 
sacred edifices. In some cases the Synaxarion even had the function of spreading 
imperial ideology." For this reason its content is of the greatest importance not 
only for specialists of hagiography and liturgy, but, in general, for any scholar 
dealing with Byzantine studies. 

The hagiographical entries of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion appear to be 
structured in a relatively coherent way. Therefore it has been suggested that they 
could be analysed using the categories of the formalist methodology of Propp 
(despite all the limitations involved in applying a method originally devised for 
examining a corpus of texts totally different from the Synaxarion, i.e. fairy tales). 
Paolo Odorico has thus proposed the identification of six ‘functions’ in the narrative 
outline of these hagiographical entries. These 'functions', which do not necessarily 
apply to each entry nor do they always appear in the same order, can be regrouped 
in three basic narrative nucleuses, each more or less independent of the other.” 
According to such an approach, one function would therefore correspond to the 
first narrative section, 'origins', O, used for presenting the historical-geographical 
coordinates of the saint. In turn, the second nucleus would include another three 
functions: the function D, 'declaration', meaning profession of faith, and the function 
T, ‘transport’, representing attainment of the place where the proof of sanctity would 
be demonstrated, with this proof properly constituting the third function, P. Finally 
the last narrative section would comprise the two concluding functions representing 
the official recognition of saintly status, that is the human and the divine sanction.? 
That said, the appropriate evaluation and utilisation of this valuable tool involves 
several difficulties, mostly because of the large number of omissions, innovations 
and repetitions that characterise every single witness. These are determined by the 
interventions — conscious or otherwise — of copyists and synaxarists as well as by the 





? See Halkin, ‘Trois dates historiques précisées grâce au Synaxaire’. On the 


commemoration of the emperors, see, in particular, Grumel, ‘La mémoire de Tibère II et 
de Maurice dans le Synaxaire de Constantinople’; idem, ‘Quel est l'empereur Constantin 
le Nouveau commémoré dans le synaxaire au 3 septembre?'; Karlin-Hayter, 'Quel est 
l'empereur Constantin le Nouveau commémoré dans le synaxaire au 3 septembre?'; Van 
Esbroeck, ‘Justinian II. im Synaxar und das Konzil in Trullo'; Luzzi, ‘Per l'identificazione 
degli imperatori bizantini commemorati nel Sinassario di Costantinopoli’. 

0 On earthquakes see Downey, ‘Earthquakes at Constantinople and Vicinity, A.D. 342- 
1453’, passim. 

П See Luzzi, ‘L'ideologia costantiniana' nella liturgia dell'età di Costantino VII 
Porfirogenito'. For its representation of Byzantine society and values, see Kazhdan, 
‘Constantinopolitan Synaxarium as a Source for Social History of Byzantium’. 

2 Analysis of all these functions in Odorico, 'L'agiografia tra teorizzazione e pratica 
cultuale', 66-71. 

? Designated by the initials Su ('sanzione umana’) and Sd (‘sanzione divina’) by 
Odorico, ibid. 
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liturgical needs of the church (monastic or cathedral) which every such book was 
destined for. 

A first attempt at systematisation was made with respect to this material, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century by the Bollandist Hippolyte Delehaye in his 
groundbreaking edition of the Synaxarion of the Great Church of Constantinople. Thanks 
to this monumental work — followed by later studies by a number of other scholars, 
such as François Halkin, Henri Grégoire, Jacques Noret, Joseph-Marie Sauget and 
Enrica Follieri (to name buta few) - a more complete knowledge and fuller evaluation 
of the Synaxarion has gradually been acquired. Nevertheless, certain inaccuracies and 
misunderstandings are still commonplace even among specialists of hagiography, 
especially as far as the dating of the earliest recensio is concerned." 

However, the history of the liturgical book has not yet been entirely reconstructed. 
The obstacles impeding progress in this respect are numerous. In the first place, we 
should consider the great wealth and variety of the manuscript tradition, which 
includes hundreds of witnesses spread throughout a huge number of European and 
non-European libraries. They are not always easy to trace in the printed catalogues 
of manuscripts, especially in the oldest ones. An extra difficulty is represented by the 
peculiarity of the texts themselves, which present tricky and heavily ‘contaminated’ 
recensions because of their liturgical character. The last impediment may be detected 
in Delehaye's edition itself, which is too often used uncritically, without any further 
attempt at exploring the manuscript tradition. However, scholars who only use 
the Delehaye edition seem to disregard the fact that the specific goal of the learned 
Bollandist was not to reconstruct the original and comprehensive shape of the 
liturgical book, but rather to provide scholars with a text based on a well-preserved 
witness, particularly rich in information, even though relatively late. I refer to the 
highly renowned Sirmondianum Synaxarion (now Berolinensis Phil. 1622), which is 
datable to the twelfth-thirteenth centuries and is the only Synaxarion edited in full 
by Delehaye in his monumental publication. It is essential to bear in mind that, far 
from being monolithic, the Synaxarion of Constantinople consists of an assemblage of 
recensions, each one having its own particular features. Therefore, in making use 
of it, it is advisable to avoid inappropriate and uncritical generalisations as far as 
possible. 

It is generally accepted – though, іп my opinion, unjustifiably — that the most 
ancient Constantinopolitan Synaxarion preserved to the present day is that contained 
in the manuscript Patmiacus 266, the most ancient witness of the so-called Typikon 
of the Great Church (that is the book containing the 'rubrics' of Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople).^ Its hagiographical components, published in full by Aleksej 





14 For example, Rapp, "Epiphanius of Salamis: The Church Father as Saint’, esp. 178, 


n. 48, and Mango, ‘The Relics of St Euphemia and the Synaxarion of Constantinople’, esp. 
81, have held that evidence for the existence of the Synaxarion of Constantinople can be 
traced back to the Martyrologium of Bede and the Miracles of St Artemios (BHG 173), thereby 
postulating its existence as early as the seventh century. For a refutation of these hypotheses, 
see Luzzi, ‘Precisazioni sull'epoca di formazione del Sinassario di Costantinopoli', 77-9. 

15 See above р. 198. 
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Dmitrievskij, appear to belong to a period between the end of the ninth century and 
the first decades of the tenth,! or, more precisely, to the years around 900.7 Scrutiny 
of the hagiographical section of the codex of Patmos shows that only in extremely rare 
cases does it contain the classic brief celebrations which are common in the Synaxaria. 
Much more often, the celebration consists of an extremely concise formula, which 
only mentions the name of the commemorated saint, possibly accompanied by some 
very brief supplementary chronological and/or topographic notes. In the Patmos 
codex, it is also quite common to find references to external Biot £v cvvtouw, with 
the quote (more or less extensively) of their introductory words. This is, in fact, the 
reason why putting the Patmos codex on the same level as the other witnesses does 
not appear to be correct: it would be better to consider its hagiographical component 
as the reflection of a phase of the Constantinopolitan liturgy, which is more archaic 
than that represented by later Synaxaria. Apparently, during this archaic phase 
collections of abridged Passions were utilised for the hagiographical lection, without 
resorting, in a systematic way, to compendia designed ad hoc." It was only some 
fifty years later that the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion appeared in its characteristic 
form, as an organic collection of short accounts designed for the daily hagiographical 
reading. Even so, such organic collections did not abruptly supplant the epitomes 
in liturgical usage, as codex Atheniensis 2r. 2108, for example, seems to demonstrate: 
this manuscript, in which classic synaxarial short entries are substituted by more 
extended Biot ¿v ouvtTouw in a few cases, was copied between the tenth and the 
eleventh century.” 

The promoter of what can arguably be considered the first edition of the 
Constantinopolitan Synaxarion, which remains largely unpublished to the present 
day, was the erudite emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos (944-959) towards 
the middle of the tenth century. Evaristos, the compiler of the collection, makes a 
first-person statement to this effect in the preface accompanying the edition. In this 
preface Evaristos not only underscores the originality of his endeavour in compiling 
the Synaxarion (for which he claims to have had no models at his disposal) but also 
provides interesting insights into the method he followed in his work. He attests, for 
instance, to having produced, at the emperor’s request, a concise memorial of the 
history of the saints celebrated in the calendar, drawing on extant hagiographical 
notices as to ‘who each of them was, what authority they were defying in which 
age they lived, how they fought and won [...|', extrapolating the data these notices 





16 See Delehaye, Synax.CP, LIV-Lv. 

17 If the suggestion put forward by Luzzi, Studi sul Sinassario di Costantinopoli, 5-6, n. З 
is correct. With regard to the dating of the hagiographical content of the codex of Patmos we 
must correct the statement in ODB 2133 that: ‘The text of the Patmos version of the Typikon 
was produced between 950 and 959 (it mentions the translation of the relics of St Gregory of 
Nazianzos on 25 Jan. 950). The date of the Jerusalem text is debatable...'. The words Patmos 
and Jerusalem should be inverted in the entry. 

18 See Luzzi, ‘Il Patmiacus 266: un testimone dell'utilizzo liturgico delle epitomi 
premetafrastiche'. 


19 See Luzzi, ‘Precisazioni sull'epoca di formazione del Sinassario di Costantinopoli', 85. 
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apparently provided of a historical character and epitomising it.” This older edition 
of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion is preserved in the codices Hierosolymitanus 
Sanctae Crucis 40, dated to the end of the tenth-beginning of the eleventh century,” 
and Sinaiticus gr. 548, dated to the tenth century.? More recently, I have identified a 
partial preservation of this original recension (conventionally indicated by the siglum 
H*) in the Synaxarion with liturgical rubrics for the second semester of the Byzantine 
year (March-August) contained in Parisinus gr. 1587, a manuscriptto be dated between 
the end of the eleventh century and the beginning of the twelfth.? On the other hand, 
the hypothesis put forward by the learned Assumptionist Venance Grumel™, namely 
his postulation that another two manuscripts, Parisinus gr. 1590 and Bodleianus 
auctarium E 5 10, which can be reckoned among those containing the Synaxarion with 
liturgical notes used in the Great Church, should be added to the recensio H* as it 
appears in the manuscript of Jerusalem, has to be rejected.” As regards the remaining 
part of the rich manuscript tradition of the liturgical book, it must be noted that the 
critical framework devised by Delehaye at the beginning of the twentieth century in 
the Prolegomena to his monumental edition of the Sirmondianum Synaxarion remains, 
on the whole, still valid. Of course, into this point one must integrate changes and 
improvements deriving from the development of the research. In the second and 
third chapter of the Prolegomena to his edition, the learned Bollandist recorded, and 
briefly described, around 50 manuscripts that, to his knowledge, bore witness to 
the liturgical book.” From these, he briefly indicated the commemorations at the 
foot of the page in his edition of the Sirmondianum Synaxarion, on certain occasions 
extensively quoting individual notices whenever they differed substantially from the 
text of the Sirmondianum. The majority of these witnesses are to be related to six main 
recensions, indicated by the sigla B*, C*, D*, F*, S* and M*, whose mutual relationships 





20 The Greek text of the preface (ed. Delehaye, Synax.CP, xir-xiv), as we possess it, is 


lacking the heading which includes the names of the author and his addressee. Yet, fortunately, 
these have been preserved in the Arabic translation of the same preface: see Sauget, Synaxaires 
melkites, 32-5. On this preface see also Noret, ‘Le Synaxaire Leningrad gr. 240’, 129 n. 15; Luzzi, 
"Note sulla recensione del Sinassario di C.poli patrocinata da Costantino VII Porfirogenito’, 
esp. 184-5 [reprint, 89-90]; Ševčenko, ‘Re-reading Constantine Porphyrogenitus', esp. 188 
and n. 52; Flusin, ‘L'empereur hagiographe’, 42-7. On the ideology lying behind the initiative 
of Evaristos, see Odorico, 'Idéologie politique, production littéraire et patronage au X° siècle: 
l'empereur Constantin VII et le synaxariste Évariste’. 

? Studied by Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Église. 

? Discussed by Noret, "Un nouveau manuscrit important pour l'histoire du synaxaire'. 
On the recensio H*, see Luzzi, "Note sulla recensione del Sinassario di Costantinopoli 
patrocinata da Costantino VII Porfirogenito’. 

^ See Grumel, ‘Le typicon de la Grande Église d’après le manuscrit de Sainte-Croix’. 
For a full treatment of this argument, see Luzzi, ‘La рій antica recensione del 
Sinassario di Costantinopoli'. 

26 The model-texts of the liturgical book known by Delehaye certainly represent 
only a very exiguous part of the extant witnesses of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion: I 
personally had the chance to make an inventory of more than 300, so far, studying them in 
situ or on microfilm. 
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are schematically illustrated by Delehaye by means of a concise stemma codicum.” As 
has been pointed out above, the original recensio H*,# should be placed before the 
six other recensions, which, as time has gone by, have been supplemented with new 
witnesses. Of the aforementioned recensions C* deserves particular mention, since it 
is the only one to consist of testimonies all originating in the same geographical area, 
South Italy. The archetype of C* was, in all likelihood, produced in the same region 
(possibly Rossano in Calabria) and was not imported from the capital although the 
list of saints that figures therein is standard metropolitan.? Only in the margins of 
some Synaxaria C* have brief notices of commemoration related to local Greek-Italian 
saints been added. But nearly all these short announcements were inserted at a later 
period than that of their original transcription.” 


The Synaxarion in the Other Oriental Churches 


Closely linked to recensio D* of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion is the so-called 
Melchite Synaxarion. This is the liturgical book translated from Greek into Arabic and 
designed for the followers of the Chalcedonian creed who spoke Arabic and lived 
in the territories ruled by the Arabs, but technically belonging to the Patriarchates 
of Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem. The first translation into Arabic was most 
probably made during the eleventh century, and it was enriched by a certain number 
of commemorations characteristic of the Melchite milieu.’ 

Oriental Synaxaria are much more verbose than the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion, 
as their hagiographical entries are much more developed. As a matter of fact, in 
the tradition of the Egyptian and Ethiopian Churches, on the one hand, and the 
Armenian Churches, on the other, this liturgical book looks like a collection of saints' 
Lives, much closer to the Menologion of the Greek Church, i.e. the liturgical book that 





7 SeeDelehaye, Synax.CP, v-xv1; the stemma in col. L11; see also Aigrain, L’hagiographie, 


72-83, 409. On the motives that led me not to consider the recension identified as ‘recensio R* 
by the learned Bollandist on the same level as the other recensions of the liturgical book, see 
Luzzi, Studi sul Sinassario di Cp., 140-2, n. 91. 

28 See Delehaye, Synax.CP, xi. This derives its siglum H* from codex Hierosolymitanus 
Sanctae Crucis 40, the only witness of the recensio that Delehaye knew, though indirectly, 
thanks to the detailed description of the hagiographical content given to him by 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus. 

29 On recension C* see Luzzi, ‘Status quaestionis sui Sinassari italogreci’. On the 
dependence of the Greek-Italian Church calendar on that of Constantinople cf. Ehrhard, 
Uberlieferung, 1, 285-6. 

80 To the eighteen cases checked by Delehaye, Synax.CP, гуш, all of Calabrian, Lucanian 
or Sicilian provenance, we must add that related to the monk Posidonios in the diocese of 
Taranto in Puglia. This was recently identified in Luzzi, ‘Un probabile influsso dei Sinassari 
pugliesi sugli arredi pittorici della cripta rupestre di S. Posidonio’. 

31 On the Melchite Synaxarion, see Sauget, Synaxaires melkites. 
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contains more extensive entries than those of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion. 
Notably, in the Syrian Church the Synaxarion does not seem to have been utilised. 

The Coptic Synaxarion, which, in all likelihood, was compiled during the thirteenth 
century by Michael, Bishop of Atrib e Malig, was (at least in its original form), a 
literary composition taking as its starting point the hagiographical Lives known to 
the author; later on, this collection was gradually expanded. There exists an Ethiopic 
recension of it (‘ge’ez’), which appears to be rather peculiar by comparison. There 
are two critical editions of the Coptic Synaxarion, one by Basset, who utilised two 
codices, and the other by Forget who examined nine manuscripts.” 

The origin of the Armenian Synaxarion seems to be traceable to a translation from 
Greek. This can be inferred from a colophon by Joseph, deacon of Constantinople, 
who supposedly translated, in 991-992, a 'tonac'oyc" (a term meaning ‘indicator of 
feasts’). It contained two commemorations of saints for each day, the first of which 
consisted of an extensive hagiographical account whereas the second consisted of 
a very brief notice of just a few words. Later on this work was taken as a reference 
point and expanded, with the addition of Armenian feast days, to form the first 
'edition' of the Armenian Synaxarion, created by a certain Ter-Israyel around 1240. A 
certain Kirakos (Kyriakos) 'the Oriental' supposedly re-worked this initial recension 
in 1269, thereby producing a second 'edition', published in the Patrologia Orientalis 
with a French translation by Bayan (who wrongly attributed it to Ter-Israyel); the 
third and fourth recensions - the one by Gregory of Anazarba (d. 1306) and the other 
by Gregory of Tserents (fifteenth century) — are still available only in their liturgical 
editions in Armenian.? 

From the thirteenth and fourteenth century onwards Greek Synaxaria belong- 
ing to recensio M*, with the addition (as mentioned above) of Mitylenaios' 
epigrams, began to be translated into Church Slavonic.* The later recensiones of 
the Prolog,? i.e. the liturgical book of the Slavic Orthodox Churches, which is the 
equivalent of the Synaxarion of the Byzantine Greek Church, have their origins 
in these translations. In this way the Synaxarion was disseminated far and wide 
throughout the Slavic Orthodox Christian community. 





2 On the Coptic Synaxarion, see Burmester, ‘On the Date and Authorship of the Arabic 


Synaxarium of the Coptic Church’; Coquin, ‘Le Synaxaire des Coptes. Un nouveau témoin 
de la récension de haute Egypte’. 

3 On the Armenian Synaxarion, see Zanetti, ‘Apophthegmes et histoires édifiantes 
dans le Synaxaire Arménien’; Winkler, ‘Der armenische Ritus: Bestandsaufnahme und neue 
Erkentnisse sowie einige kiirzere Notizen zur Liturgie der Georgier’, 269-71. 

34 See Cresci, Skomorochova Venturini, I versetti del Prolog stisnoj. 

Whereas the most ancient recensions of the Prolog, of which a first ‘reconstruction’ 
has been attempted only recently, seem to derive from a development of the recensio B* 
of the Synaxarion of Constantinople. Cf. Prokopenko, Zheliaskova, Slavjano-russkij Prolog po 
drevnejsim spiskam. 

% See Arkhiep. Sergij [Spasskii], Polnyj mésjaceslov Vostoka, 1, 334-6. The printed editions 
of the Prolog are listed ibid., 343-51. 
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The study of hagiographical texts has mainly focused on the saints, while the 
texts themselves and their author have been of secondary importance. This 
fact, combined with the artificial distinction made between secular and religious 
Byzantine literature, has produced a distorted picture of the significance which 
the writing of hagiographical texts and their authors have in the overall corpus of 
Byzantine literature? The present chapter is sub-divided into two parts. The first 
is a general introduction to the various ways in which an author appears in the 
text and presents a general profile of a writer of hagiographical texts. The second 
part sets out selected instances of authors in more detail, while not attempting any 
biographical/prosopographical sketches. The aim is to present the author as he/she 
appears in the text and more particularly their personal relationship with their text 
as a work of literature. As it is above all the authors of Lives who appear in these 
texts, what follows, especially the analysis of the role played by the author in the 





1 Very useful summaries of the characteristics of the writers of hagiographical texts in 


specific periods can be found in Talbot, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints’ 
Lives in the Palaeologan Period’; Rapp, ‘Byzantine Hagiographers as Antiquarians. Seventh 
to Tenth Centuries’; and Efthymiadis, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer and his Audience in the 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries'. The monographs on Niketas David Paphlagon and Symeon 
Metaphrastes (Paschalidis, Nikftac AaBiô ПафлЛауоу: to rtpóowrto Kai tò Epyo xov; Hegel, 
Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization) and the editions of important works by 
Ignatios the Deacon (see the editions of Makris and Efthymiadis) have stimulated research 
on the authors of hagiographical texts. A helpful if incomplete list of these authors with a few 
biographical details is provided by Tsames, AyioAoyía тпс 0рӨдбо&тс ExkAroíac, as well as 
Mentzou-Meimari, BuCavtivy &y1oAoyixn В:оурафіа. On literary issues in hagiographical 
texts, see bibliography in Hegel, 'Literary Aspects of Greek Byzantine Hagiography: a 
Bibliographical Survey' and also Rydén, 'Literariness in Byzantine Saints' Lives'. For most 
of the works he mentions, Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850) and A History 
of Byzantine Literature (850—1000), gives a brilliant literary analysis. 

? See Hinterberger, ‘Anuwdns kat Абүш Aoyotexvia: diaxwerotucés YQAHMÉS KAL 
ovvdetixoi коко, 155. 
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text and in structuring it, relates more to the vita (or saint's Life) as a literary genre 
than the enkomion or other types of text. 

An author's personality is stamped on their text in a variety of ways. First 
of all, the choice of subject and the way in which the author treats it reflects the 
latter's world view (and that of their patron, if there is one) and whatever end he/ 
she is pursuing in writing the text: the 'saint' is a construct of the author and the 
tradition in which he/she works and whose models (ideological, narrative, etc.) he/ 
she adopts? Likewise, an analysis of the language used by the author can lead us 
to conclusions about their cultural environment and education.* 

A more lifelike picture of the author comes from analysing the use of the first- 
person in the text, which, on the one hand, refers to the narrator and on the other 
to the author as a leading actor in the plot? In many cases the intermediary role 
of the narrator is revealed in the words ‘I think’ ('oipav), as well as in the first- 
person remarks concerning the structure and coherence of the text (e.g. 'as I/we 
have said in the beginning/above', 'as I shall say below', etc.) or in comments on 
the content, which are not always formulated using verbs which directly express 
an assessment but through specific syntactical features with which the narrator 
interrupts the flow of the narrative. The function of the narrator is to further the 
narrative, communicate with the readership and structure the text.* 

Information on the author's life, however, is also provided more especially by 
the autobiographical references, i.e. from their role within the text as an actor in the 
narrative or just as a passive part of the scenery." He/she may appear as a simple 
eyewitness (or even more inconspicuously as one of a group of other eyewitnesses) 
Or as a supporter, companion or disciple of the saint and as such they not only 
see the saint's achievements with their own eyes but also play a leading role 
alongside him in various episodes of the Life. The authors who refer to themselves 





$ See Mango, ‘Saints’, 265-6. 

^ бее Efthymiadis, Kalogeras, 'Audience, Language and Patronage in Byzantine 
Hagiography’, in this volume. 

5 n Byzantine texts too the distinction between the extra-textual author as a real 
person and the intratextual author/protagonist on the one hand and the narrator on the 
other is essential to an understanding of the narrative structure and the process of narrating. 
On the function of the narrator see the seminal studies of Genette, Figures III and Nouveau 
discours du récit. On the equivalent distinction in autobiographical texts, see Lejeune, Le 
pacte autobiographique, 13-9. More particularly on the relationship between the narrator 
and his (presumed) readership, see Reinsch, 'Autor und Leser in frühbyzantinischen 
hagiographischen und historiographischen Werken'. 

6 On the basis of such statements from the author/narrator, e.g. Auzépy, L’hagiographie 
et l'Iconoclasme byzantin, 6-20, manages to sketch the profile of Stephen the Deacon, author 
of the Life of Stephen the Younger, in an exemplary fashion. And see the analysis of the role 
of the narrator in the Passio of the Twenty Sabaite Martyrs by Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine 
Literature (650—850), 176. 

7 Onautobiographicaltexts in Byzantium, see in general Hinterberger, Autobiographische 
Traditionen in Byzanz and more particularly on hagiographical texts, 158-81; and idem, 
"Autobiography and Hagiography in Byzantium'. 
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in their texts overcome the implicit prohibition on presenting their own virtues, a 
stumbling block created by what was above all a monastic code of modesty and 
on boasting in general by pleading an obligation to pass on edifying experiences, 
i.e. their acquaintance with the saint (or the ‘talent’ he had entrusted them with 
according to the parable of the slothful servant in the Gospel).? Being an eyewitness 
contributes to the reliability of the author's account and may be considered a typical 
component of the literary genre of the Life. Yet this ‘confession’ on the part of the 
author in many cases appears as merely a commonplace. 

First-hand experience, however, is not just an essential element of the literary 
form. The relationship works both ways: the author's personal experiences 
must be considered the most powerful motive for writing their text. In saints' 
biographies the starting point is the author's personal acquaintance with their 
hero. They often contain experiences which have left their mark on the authors 
and bound them to the saint. 

The fact that the author mentions autobiographical details in narrating the 
life of the saint is accounted for by their close personal relationship, which may 
operate on different levels. The author is often a close blood relative (e.g. brother, 
son, nephew, grandson) of the saint or their spiritual son, in which case there 
will necessarily be a lot of autobiographical details as the two biographies will 
be so closely interwoven. Other authors were friends, colleagues, companions 
or disciples of their subjects; this type of author too has much in common with 
the saint and appears at least as an eyewitness if he does not play a leading role 
in some episode in the Life. The personal relationship may also consist of some 
posthumous contact with the saint, in the form of a miracle (in most cases a cure 
for an illness)? Then again, when the subject of the biography is the namesake or 
patron saint of the author, this personal relationship is sometimes expressed in 
the text, when the saint cures the author or saves them from various dangers.’ 
Sometimes a similar relationship exists between the author and the patron saint of 
the city in which he lives and to whom he dedicates hagiographical texts ex officio, 
because he holds some official post in the Church or is writing on behalf of such an 
official. Such relationships are seen in many texts written about the patron saints 
par excellence Demetrios, Eugenios, Phokas, etc. In these cases the author appears 
as an eyewitness and mentions personal details of his own life because he lives in 
the saint's city.’ A shared place of residence can also be the basis for a personal 





8 Hinterberger, ‘Autobiography and Hagiography in Byzantium’, 149—50; and Pratsch, 


Der hagiographische Topos, 40-42. 

° бее, for example, Flusin, ‘L'empereur hagiographe. Remarques sur le rôle des premiers 
empereurs macédoniens dans le culte des saints’, 36, on Leo VI's Homily on St Nicholas. 

10 Talbot, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints’ Lives in the Palaeologan 
Period’, 25. 

H The fact that they lived in the same place, Antioch, connected John Chrysostom and 
St Babylas – one of the earliest examples of such a relationship. John composed the address 
at the behest of his then spiritual father Meletios, Bishop of Antioch, in ca. 378-379 and a 
little later, in 382, wrote a Homily on Babylas. On the consecration of the martyrion founded by 
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relationship when the author (though not having had any contact with the saint in 
his lifetime) lives in a monastery founded by the saint or where his relics are kept.” 

We can observe a distinct tendency for the autobiographical details to be 
concentrated towards the end of the text, often in a separate chapter in which 
authors speak about their own lives and more particularly about the extent to 
which they were connected with their hero. Autobiographical references can also 
be made in the third person rather than using a first-person voice (see for example 
the cases of Palladios and Sophronios below). 

Analysing the authors autobiographical statements can sometimes be 
problematic. On the one hand, the frequent resort to embedding the first-hand 
narratives of other witnesses to the saint's life in the main narrative often obscures 
ownership of the various narrative voices and can lead to erroneous conclusions 
being made about the narrator's/author's biography.’ Apart from that, some texts 
include an eyewitness/author who has been made up because the presence of 
the author in the text as an eyewitness is a commonplace in hagiographical texts, 
inasmuch as it is considered a regular and expected component of the narrative 
and indeed one which enhances its credibility. Characteristic instances are found 
in the well-known cases of the authors Gregory in the Life of Basil the Younger (BHG 
264), Basil of Emesa in the Life of Theodore of Edessa (BHG 1744) and Nikephoros 
the priest in the Life of Andrew the Holy Fool (ВНС 115z).'* Just how successful and 
convincing this fabrication was and sometimes still is can be seen from the fact 
that on the one hand this entirely intratextual and fictitious author could himself 
be canonised (along with the largely fabricated saints) as in the case of Zosimos 
the narrator of the Life of Mary of Egypt (BHG 1042), and that on the other Basil of 
Emesa, the 'author' of the Life of Theodore of Edessa, is mentioned in the literature as 
a real person. This does not necessarily mean that the saint's biographical details 
are fabricated, but only that the real author considered it expedient to introduce 
an eyewitness narrator to enhance his text's credibility (or simply to satisty the 
requirements of a particular literary genre). 





Meletios, see the introduction of Schatkin, Blanc and Grillet in Jean Chrysostome, Discours sur 
Babylas, 15-60. 

12 E.g. Michael Psellos wrote the text on St Auxentios (ВНС 209) when he withdrew to 
the monastery of Auxentios. A number of similar examples from the Palaiologan period are 
cited in Talbot, 'Old Wine in New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints' Lives in the Palaeologan 
Period’, 24-5. 

18 See e.g. Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850), 356, n. 31. 

^ Magdalino, ‘“What We Heard in the Lives of the Saints We have Seen with Our Own 
Eyes": the Holy Man as Literary Text in Tenth-Century Constantinople’; Rydén, ‘Fiction 
and Reality in the Hagiographer's Self-Presentation'; and Hinterberger, ‘Byzantinische 
biographische Literatur des 10. Jahrhunderts. Quellenkritik — reizvolle Erzählungen – 
Fiktion', 68-70. 

15 See Flusin, ‘Le serviteur caché ou le saint sans existence’, 70. 

PmbZ no 950 (cf. also no 7683), despite the reservations are expressed, ibid., 
Prolegomena, 128-9. 
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However, we should not forget that even in cases which were not outright 
fiction, whatever the authors say of themselves is another construct, which presents 
an altogether positive image of them and emphasises their close relationship 
with their subject. In this way the author shares in some of the saint's glory. The 
autobiographical references are mainly made in relation to two topics: on the one 
hand, they explain the author's close relationship with his hero and are focused 
on his important experiences with the saint (e.g. healing, some other form of help, 
such as advice, in difficult circumstances, an impressive miracle performed for the 
author, etc.) and, on the other, they are related to the writing of the text (the saint's 
assistance, when and why, after seeing the saint in a dream, etc.). In the latter 
case the author as a character in the narrative merges with the narrator. Several 
examples will be discussed in the second part of this chapter. 

So who were the people who wrote hagiographical texts? As regards gender 
we discover that very few of them were women. The most well known is probably 
Theodora Raoulaina (PLP 10943), the author of a Life of Theodore and Theophanes, 
the Graptoi brothers (BHG 1793). We also know by name Sergia, who in the first 
half of the seventh century wrote an account of the miracles and the translation 
of the relics of St Olympias (BHG 1376). An anonymous woman appears as the 
author of the Life of the Empress Irene (BHG 2205), another woman composed a Life 
of Auxentios (BHG 202) which dates from the eleventh-twelfth centuries. It has also 
been suggested that the author of the Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton (BHG 952) was 
also very probably a woman." The very fact that the authors were literate puts 
them in a small minority of the society." More specifically they belong to the social 
group of writers and/or intellectuals.” As regards their level of education we can 
classify the authors in two groups. The first includes authors with a classical, and 
especially rhetorical, education, the literati (i.e. extremely learned individuals with a 
secular education), who practise a broad range of writing skills in addition to those 
required for hagiographical and theological texts, extending to the classicising, 
above all rhetorical literary genres (for which a knowledge of ancient literature 
was essential, unlike hagiographical texts which could be described as a literary 
genre open to a much broader range of people). The other category of authors is 
composed of people whose experience of reading came mainly from Holy Scripture, 





7 On Theodora Raoulaina (PLP 10943), see Talbot, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles: 
The Rewriting of Saints’ Lives in the Palaeologan Period’, 20-21; and Hinterberger, 
‘Hagiographische Metaphrasen. Ein möglicher Weg der Annäherung an die Literaturästhetik 
der frühen Palaiologenzeit’, 139-41. On the authors of the Lives of the Empress Irene and of 
St Auxentios, see respectively PmbZ Prolegomena, 59 and Auzépy, ‘Les Vies d’Auxence et le 
monachisme "Auxentien"', 211-2. On the author of the Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton, see 
Rosenqvist, The Life of St Irene Abbess of Chrysobalanton, xliii. 

18 On literacy in Byzantium, see Browning, ‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’; and 
Oikonomides, ‘Mount Athos: Levels of Literacy’. 

71 Onthe general profile of this social group in the Late Byzantine period, see Matschke, 
Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft im spüten Byzanz. Gruppen, Strukturen und Lebensformen, 221-385 
and Sevéenko, ‘Society and Intellectual Life in the Fourteenth Century’ (according to whom 
the term intellectual was synonymous with that of author). 
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moralising, monastic and perhaps more generally patristic literature, and above 
all hagiographical texts which were their source of inspiration par excellence. This 
does not necessarily mean that authors belonging to the first group wrote only 
intensely rhetorical texts in extremely archaising language; rather it seems that at 
least in the early Byzantine period a relatively simple style and language, which 
also shows the influence of the spoken language, was the hallmark of all narrative 
hagiographical literature (i.e. not of enkomia). Moreover, being classified in one 
category or the other gives no indication of the literary talent of any given author 
or the quality of their work. While the texts written by those in the first group 
probably achieved more acclaim according to the traditional standards of literary 
criticism of the period, many authors in the second group were distinguished by 
their particular way with words (e.g. Neophytos the Recluse and Theodore the 
Stoudite) and an exceptional talent for narrative. Creativity of this type, especially 
wordsmithery, could only be manifested in those authors who did not attempt to 
force themselves into the straitjacket of a conservative (sometimes even Atticising) 
tradition which predetermined their very vocabulary.” 

An author's attitude to his/her work seems to be related to his/her education. 
Thus authors such as Niketas Paphlagon, Gregory of Cyprus or Nikephoros 
Gregoras, who treat their texts as functional texts serving the cult of the saint but 
also as works of art and send them to friends and colleagues to be judged as literary 
works according to current standards of literary criticism, naturally belong in the 
first category. One might say that in the first group we find 'professionals' and in 
the second the ‘more inspired’ writers. Their level of education is directly related to 
an author's social background, given that a thorough education presupposes both 
the comfortable financial circumstances of their family and access to education, 
something only available in a big city. 

Some elements of the general profile of these authors change over time in 
conjunction with more general changes in the socio-political space from which the 
saints but also the authors themselves come. In late antiquity a saint is a cultural 
product of the Middle East, and consequently most authors come from Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria. With the fundamental political changes of the seventh century 
the locus operandi is transferred to Constantinople and the monastic centres in Asia 
Minor and later the Balkans. Since, as has already been mentioned above, in most 
cases the saint's biographer knew the saint personally and had often lived for 
some time alongside him or her, the authors of the post-iconoclastic period are 
Constantinopolitan or come from the monastic centres in Bithynia or Mt Athos. The 
Cypriot Neophytos the Recluse is one of the few exceptions to this general rule. 

As regards the author's social position we observe a similar connection with the 
literary genre of the hagiographical text: monastic saints' Lives were usually written 
by brother monks, the enkomia of saints by laymen, rhetoricians or prelates from 
the capital or some important metropolis. Thus in the ninth and tenth centuries, 





? There are however exceptions to this rule, too. E.g. Methodios I of Constantinople, a 


rather classicising author, coined a considerable number of new words in his hagiographical 
writings; cf. Hinterberger, ^Wortschópfung und literarischer Stil bei Methodios I.’ 
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when the Life is the main hagiographical form, lay authors of hagiographical texts 
were rare, whereas in the early Palaiologan period the pre-eminent authors were 
laymen, writing mainly enkomia. It has been observed that the learned authors of 
these enkomia devoted their skills to saints of earlier times (whose cults were, of 
course, still extant), whereas the biographies of contemporary saints were written 
almost exclusively by relatively simple monks. That Philotheos Kokkinos, though 
not a simple monk, mainly wrote vitae of the Hesychast saints who were his 
contemporaries and also composed enkomia for more ancient saints, makes him an 
exception. We find this division again for example during the post-iconoclastic 
period: the biographies of the monastic heroes of the struggle over icon veneration 
(other than patriarchs) were written by slightly younger brother monks, while the 
first menologia in which the martyria of earlier saints were collected, were compiled 
by the learned patriarchs Tarasios and Methodios and later by that prolific author 
Niketas David.” Yet in the twelfth century the by no means learned Neophytos 
the Recluse also compiled a collection of enkomia of earlier saints. So, as regards 
the general profile of an author of hagiographical texts, while some tendencies can 
be detected, there are no hard and fast rules. And we do not have the necessary 
specialist studies to produce a more detailed picture. 


The Beginning and Late Antiquity 


Even in the hagiographical works of the fourth century which were to act as model 
texts throughout the Byzantine period and would influence the whole production 
of later centuries in a variety of ways, we can see the different forms of personal 
relationship between an author and the hero of his text, as outlined above. 
Athanasios of Alexandria is generally credited with creating the literary 
genre Life. In response to requests from monks in the West he compiled the 
Life of Antony in ca. 360 (BHG 140).? The declared aim of the work was to help 
spread and propagandise the ascetic life in the form in which Antony had lived 
it. Athanasios had met Antony on numerous occasions, yet he did not have the 
necessary information to compose the Life. Therefore he asked Serapion, Bishop 
of Thmuis, the area in which Antony had lived, to brief him. This combination of 
information from on the one hand the author's own experience and on the other the 
extra information from people who had known the subject of the Life well would 
recur from then on in most hagiographical works, in various proportions. By ca. 
380 Athanasios was also already famous for the vita Antonii, which seems to have 





?! Talbot, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints' Lives in the Palaeologan 


Period', 16. 

2 Paschalidis, Nikrjcac ЛаВід ПафлЛауфу: тд прбоато Kai то épyo xov, 297-300. 
On the author and his work, see Hägg, ‘The Life of St Antony between Biography and 
Hagiography', in ARCBH I, 17-34. 
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been familiar throughout the known world. Subsequently Athanasios' text was 
also included in its original form in the Metaphrastic Menologion. 

The same applies to the Life of Gregory the Wonderworker by Gregory of Nyssa 
(BHG 715). In the Lexikon of the Souda (y 451) mention is also made of his Enkomion of 
St Stephen Protomartyr (BHG 1655). Together with other hagiographical works, such 
as his Enkomion of Ephrem the Syrian (BHG 583) or the Life of Makrina (BHG 1012), 
the two above-mentioned works were his best known.” Like his older brother Basil 
(of Caesarea), Gregory had had an exceptional classical education. He was less 
involved with Church affairs than his brother, excelling rather as a rhetorician and 
writer. He wrote the Life of his sister Makrina for the monk Olympiodoros, with 
whom he had travelled to the Synod of Antioch in 380. In the course of their journey 
Gregory had talked to him about the pious life Makrina had led and had promised 
to send him a written text. One could say that with the Life of his sister Gregory was 
promoting the image of a saintly family, whose members included Basil, Makrina 
and their grandmother. In addition to the fact that Gregory the Wonderworker, or 
Gregory of Neokaisarea, came from Cappadocia, the home of the author's family, 
Gregory of Nyssa's grandmother, Makrina the Elder, was closely connected with 
the saint and had been the main source of information for the text. Weaving together 
the Life of a saint and a family history is a typical characteristic of a number of 
hagiographical texts in the early period (and to a lesser extent in later periods too). 

Among the orations by Gregory of Nazianzos there are six funerary orations,” 
of which three (Orations 18, 7 and 8, all three written between 369 and 374) are 
dedicated to close relatives (Gregory's father, his brother Caesarios and his sister 
Gorgonia) and one to his bosom friend Basil of Caesarea (Oration 43). In these texts 
Gregory inevitably also speaks about himself, as he had played an important role in 
the lives of his subjects. The details of his own life are particularly prevalent in the 
Funeral Orations for Basil and Caesarios. We shall come across a similar situation in 
the texts written by Theodore the Stoudite about members of his family. 

In ca. 419-420 Palladios, bishop of Helenopolis, wrote the Historia Lausiaca (or 
Lausiac History). Basing himself on personal experiences and acquaintances the 
author describes various figures from Egyptian and Palestinian monasticism. The 
connecting link between the little stories making up this collection is the person 
of the narrator/author, who knew the people and learnt the stories he is recording 
during the course of journeys to Egypt and Palestine. The final portrait of an ascetic 
he presents in the Historia Lausiaca is that of an anonymous 'brother' (ch. 70). From 
what we know of his own life story and the place this story occupies in the overall 
text it transpires that this is a thumbnail sketch of Palladios himself: he struggled 
with demons, but never lost control; he came into contact with angels and made 
sinners repent. Thus Palladios elevated himself in a discreet but nevertheless 





2 On these works, see Spira, The Biographical Works of Gregory of Nyssa. 

5 On the question of to what extent these texts can be classified as hagiographical 
texts, see the observations of Calvet-Sebasti, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 6-12, 56-5; and 
Efthymiadis et al., ‘Greek Hagiography in Late Antiquity (Fourth-Seventh Centuries)’, in 
ARCBH I, 37-8. 
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unmistakeable fashion to the level of the sort of exceptional person whose life one 
should imitate for the salvation of one's soul. Its style of presentation and vividly 
drawn portraits made this work a popular reading throughout the Byzantine 
period and Palladios an acknowledged authority among writers of hagiographical 
texts. His text is part of a series of similar works, such as the Historia monachorum 
in Aegypto or the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos in which the textual presence 
of the author plays a decisive role in the structure of the work. In both of the latter 
the narrative framework which surrounds and connects the individual stories is 
in effect the journey made by the author in ‘moving on’ from one saint to the next. 

Theodoret Bishop of Cyrrhus (ca. 393—ca. 460) also compiled a collection of short 
biographies, the Philotheos Historia But by contrast with the works mentioned 
above the idea of a journey is absent, as Theodoret surveys the outstanding figures 
of Syrian monasticism from a fixed standpoint. The shared location in which 
Theodoret's saints operate unifies the individual biographies, which like the earlier 
examples are fragmentary, made up of isolated episodes rather than complete 
life stories. Moreover, the personal and family history of Theodoret himself is 
interwoven with the biographies of his heroes and projected as such. In a sense the 
author owed his life to St Makedonios (ch. 13). Theodoret (the literary meaning of 
his name is ‘God’s gift’) was born after Makedonios had blessed his mother, who 
for many years had been trying to have a child without success. His mother was 
on friendly terms with other hermits too, whom she visited regularly. Theodoret 
accompanied her on these visits. The author remembers sitting on the knees of 
St Peter of Galatia, who fed him grapes (ch. 9*). He also mentions the saint's belt 
which was used in his home as a talisman against illnesses (ch. 9%). He is also 
connected with the most celebrated saint mentioned in the Philotheos Historia, 
Symeon Stylites, by a striking episode. When Symeon invited the countless people 
who had gathered around him to seek a blessing from Theodoret, the latter would 
have been killed in the resulting rush, if Symeon had not held back the mob at the 
last minute (ch. 26'^). 

Sophronios of Jerusalem (d. 638), an important theologian and an outstanding 
figure in the Christological disputes of the first half of the seventh century as well 
as the author of some fine anacreontics, is also credited with composing some 
hagiographical texts." He collaborated with John Moschos in compiling the Spiritual 
Meadow. The Byzantines erroneously attributed to him the extremely popular Life of 
Mary of Egypt. One of the oldest collections of miracles, the Miracles of the Anargyroi 
Kyros and John (BHG 479), as well as the Life of these holy physicians were also 
composed by Sophronios. As in the case of many other collections of miracles and 
Lives, the author set out to compile them in order to show his gratitude to the two 
saints, who had cured him of a painful eye disease. Sophronios had decided to 
write his hagiographical text as soon as he was cured. We learn this important 
information from the end of the text, where Sophronios mentions his own cure as 





26 


On the author and his work with further bibliography, see Efthymiadis et al., 'Greek 
Hagiography in Late Antiquity (Fourth-Seventh Centuries)', in ARCBH I, 49-50. 
7 OnSophronios, see also Winkelmann, Der monenergetisch-monotheletische Streit, passim. 
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the last miracle, presenting himself to his reading public in the third person. He 
stresses that he is referring to himself (‘the author of the text’) without making any 
distinction between his own case and the preceding ones (chs. 70* and 18). 

The authors mentioned up to now have all belonged to a social elite of Church 
dignitaries from affluent families, who were highly educated. They are writers who 
have a facility with words and are eloquent, exploiting the qualities a thorough 
grounding in rhetoric had given them. They are outstanding figures of their day, 
for whom hagiography was just one aspect of their literary production. 

The writers to be discussed hereafter have quite a different profile: as far as 
we know they wrote nothing apart from the hagiographical texts concerned, and 
we know nothing about their lives other than what they tell us themselves. In the 
corpus of Lives of seven Palestinian saints, composed around the middle of the 
sixth century by Cyril of Skythopolis (d. after 559) two different types of approach 
were combined: the collection of (previously fragmentary) biographies and the 
full life story.? The connecting link between the individual biographies, especially 
the first three, i.e. Euthymios, Sabas and John the Hesychast (BHG 647, 1608 and 
897), apart from the common location in which the saints operate, is the author 
himself. His relationship with Sabas (d. 532) is particularly close. Cyril's family 
was on friendly terms with the saint and, when Sabas once visited Skythopolis, 
he blessed Cyril, then a small child, and chose him as his future disciple, a special 
distinction which left its mark on Cyril's life. As in many saints' Lives, and in other 
autobiographical narratives (e.g. that of Theodoret of Cyrrhus), Cyril's mother 
played an important role in his spiritual development. When he left his home 
country to become a monk in Jerusalem, she told him always to obey the precepts 
of John the Hesychast (d. 559). But contrary to his mother's and John's instructions, 
Cyril went on to the monasteries located in the Jordan valley. There he fell gravely 
ill and when John visited him in a dream and bade him come to the monastery 
of St Euthymios, he obeyed. Later Cyril moved to the New Lavra founded by 
St Sabas, where he composed the biographies. Apart from some references to 
himself scattered throughout the text, the above-mentioned autobiographical 
information is concentrated in three places, one in each of the first three Lives, the 
longest ones, those of Euthymios, Sabas and John the Hesychast. In the first Life 
the autobiographical passage (ed. Schwartz, 711-727) reveals that Cyril was living 
in the monastery of St Euthymios and this is how he introduces the description 
of the saint's posthumous miracles to which he was therefore an eyewitness. In 
the Life of Sabas the saint's selection of Cyril as a disciple is an important event in 
the whole biography (ed. Schwartz, 179?*—181?*). And in the Life of John the saint's 
appearance in Cyril's dream and the latter's subsequent saving from sickness form 





? On autobiographical details in other accounts of miracles, see Hinterberger, 'H 
avtopioyoadour adrynon otis Aujyyoetcs Bavuátwv’. 

7 On Cyril, see Kalogeras, ‘The Role of the Audience in the Construction of the Narrative: 
a Note on Cyril of Scythopolis’; and idem, ‘The “Rhetoric of Emulation" in the Work of Cyril 
of Scythopolis and the vita Abraami’. See also Krueger, "Writing as Devotion: Hagiographical 
Composition and the Cult of Saints in Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Cyril of Scythopolis'. 
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part of the saint's miracles (vita of John the Hesychast, ed. Schwartz, 2165-217%#). In 
this latter passage Cyril refers back to the earlier mention of the incident in the Life 
of Euthymios (which he repeats word for word), thus emphasising both his personal 
relationship as author with his subject and his own biography as the connecting 
thread running through the collection. 

Cyril had already recorded the information he had gathered from witnesses 
about Euthymios, but for two years he was unable to make any progress in 
compiling this material. When he was completely in despair Euthymios and Sabas 
appeared to him in a dream and Euthymios made him drink three times from 
some sweet liquid. After that Cyril was able to start on the preface to the Life of 
Euthymios (р. 84"). This description of Cyril's writer's block, which is cured by 
the direct intervention of the saintly subject of his work, may have been a source of 
inspiration for similar descriptions in other works.” 

The cases of Eleusios/George, author of the Life of Theodore of Sykeon (BHG 
1748) and Antony, author of the Life of George of Choziba (BHG 669) are typical of 
many examples of biographers of monastic saints. Eleusios' parents were unable 
to have children until they were blessed by St Theodore (d. 613). Subsequently 
Eleusios was given to Theodore's monastery as a child oblate (his parents in the 
meantime having had another child), where he grew up with the name of George 
and acquired a basic knowledge of reading and writing. A subsequent abbot for 
twenty years and successor to Theodore, George was the saint's disciple and an 
eyewitness to his achievements. The author appends this information as a sort of 
colophon at the end of his text (ch. 170). In the Life itself George appears only rarely 
as a witness, apart from ch. 165. There he refers to his capacity as author of the Life: 
it seems he had decided to compile the biography of his spiritual father without 
asking his permission, certain that the latter would not approve the enterprise. 
One day Theodore surprised George at work (probably in the monastery's library), 
and when he asked George what he was doing, he claimed to be copying a Life. We 
may conclude that this was George's normal work, from which he acquired the 
necessary knowledge to compose the Life of Theodore. 

Antony of Choziba possessed far less literary education. He decided to write his 
text when the hermit George (d. ca. 625) explained the vanity of the world. Antony's 
autobiographical digression in the Life ends after climaxing in the description of 
this lesson absorbed by Antony. In this section (chs. 130-136) Antony explains that 
he and a friend had set off from their village somewhere in Palestine to become 
monks. When his friend left the Lavra of Choziba, Antony fell into a profound 
depression; George cured him of this while at the same time introducing him to the 
virtues of the monastic life. It was in this way that Antony became firmly linked 
with the hermit saint, whom he would never leave even in the face of an imminent 





% See Festugière, ‘Lieux communs littéraires et thèmes de folk-lore dans l'hagiographie 
primitive’, 126-9. The author of the Life and Miracles of Thekla (BHG 1717-1718) is another 
example of a writer lapsing into despair over the progress of his text. The saint herself 
thereupon appears to him in a dream and smiles approvingly at the part he has already 
written (Mir. 31). 
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Persian invasion of the area (in ca. 614). Antony's faith is rewarded by his being 
saved from various dangerous situations. After the monastery is destroyed by 
the Persians, the monks settled temporarily in the guesthouse of the monastery in 
Jericho, but, as life in the city was unbearable for Antony, he soon returned to the 
Lavra. This autobiographical interlude inserted in the vita expresses the author's 
total devotion to the saint. 


Authors of the Middle Byzantine Period 


The autobiographical details embedded in the Life of Stephen Sabaites (d. 807, 
BHG 1670) by Leontios of Damascus have much in common with those relating 
to Antony of Choziba.?! Leontios came from Damascus to become a monk in the 
Lavra of St Sabas. There in the last four years of the saint's life the author was his 
disciple. Leontios took Stephen as his spiritual father after he had released him 
from a demon, which had been tormenting him with blasphemous thoughts for 
nearly two years. Leontios was suffering so much that he was considering suicide, 
but finally turned to Stephen for help. Later Stephen cured him again, this time of 
a high fever. This autobiographical digression also comes towards the end of the 
Life (ВНС 1670 – p. 578-584). 

Just how multi-faceted the identity of the author can be and consequently how 
many different motives may co-exist in his œuvre, or even in one and the same 
text, can only be discerned in the cases of authors about whom we have plenty 
of information. Thanks to the undoubted prestige he acquired through his active 
and successful struggle against the iconoclasts, Theodore the Stoudite (759-826) 
subsequently left his mark on the church politics of his day and from the monastery 
of Stoudios in Constantinople he influenced the whole of Orthodox monasticism 
both ideologically and organisationally.? In the Panegyric to St Arsenios (BHG 169), 
which he wrote, as he himself said, because there was no hagiographical text 
devoted to this saint, Theodore, the propagandist of icon veneration par excellence, 
praised the saint's ascetic virtues in general, but makes no reference to the burning 
political issues of the day. Naturally these occupy a central place in the Funeral 
Oration for his uncle Plato (BHG 1553). In this work the author himself also appears 
as an important character alongside his spiritual father and uncle, whose work he 
continued (col. 825C). If the manuscript tradition did not attribute the two works 
to Theodore with absolute certainty, the marked differences in style and subject 
matter between them would lead us to conclude that the two texts came from 





31 On this Life and its author, see PmbZ 4583; Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature 
(650-850), 171-2; and Flusin, ‘Palestinian Hagiography (Fourth-Eighth Centuries)’, 217-8. 
See also Rydén, ‘Fiction and Reality in the Hagiographer's Self-Presentation', 549-50. 

% On Theodore's biography, see Pratsch, Theodoros Studites (759-826); Kazhdan, A 
History of Byzantine Literature (650—850), 235-41. For a literary analysis of his hagiographical 
texts, see ibid., 241-7. 
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different authors.? In the Funeral Oration for his mother Theoktiste (BHG 2422) too 
the subject of iconoclasm takes a back seat compared to the emphasis on the simple 
but profound womanly piety of the author's mother. In the Funeral Orations for 
Plato and Theoktiste, Theodore was promoting the image of a saintly family, which 
in turn lent weight to the political position of the monks of Stoudios (even after the 
Restoration of Orthodoxy in 843) in their struggle against their opponents within 
the Church.™ An indication of the substantial amount of autobiographical material 
relating to the author in Theodore's Funeral Oration for Plato is the fact that this was 
subsequently one of the texts used in compiling the Lives of Theodore. 

The Life of St Philaretos the Merciful (d. 792 — BHG 1511z) was also aimed at 
establishing a 'saintly family'. The author of this text is the grandson of its hero, 
Niketas of Amnia, who in a way which is apt to move even the modern reader, 
records memories of his grandfather.” Niketas was both his favourite grandchild 
and his spiritual son, who accompanied his grandfather more or less everywhere. 
Even when Philaretos went out on horseback, Niketas was seated in front of him 
on the saddle. The author stresses the strong spiritual bond between grandfather 
and grandson. Shortly before he died, Philaretos gave the boy his personal 
benediction. This close relationship with the saint was the reason why Niketas 
had a vision the night after Philaretos' death. He saw Philaretos in Paradise, 
and inviting him to join him. After that he tried to live in accordance with the 
precepts of Philaretos and at the age of eighteen he became a monk. As Niketas 
himself writes in a final autobiographical note (p. 116), he had the opportunity to 
compose the Life thirty years after Philaretos' death, when he himself was in exile. 
According to the author the decisive motive in writing the Life was a grandson's 
overwhelming love for his grandfather. 

The author of the earliest Life of St loannikios (BHG 936) is Peter, an acquaintance 
of the saint and a solitary, who belonged to one of the monasteries founded by 
Ioannikios (d. 846). The text was commissioned by the abbot of the monastery 
of Antidion on Mt Olympos in Bithynia, Eustratios, an adherent and confidant 
of Ioannikios, who also provided the author with most of the information 
and who plays a leading role in the Life (ch. 12). The Life ends with loannikios’ 
emphatic denunciation of the opponents of Patriarch Methodios, whom Abbot 
Eustratios evidently strongly supported. Thus the text is inscribed in the fierce 
intra-Church strife between the patriarch and the Stoudite monks soon after the 
Triumph of Orthodoxy in 843. Before recording the saint's political statements, 
Peter devotes a lengthy episode in the Life (ch. 28) to a personal experience with 
the saint, which is presented as Ioannikios' last miracle, i.e. in the typical place 
reserved for autobiographical references in the text. One day Peter, with his bosom 
friend and companion Plato, visits Ioannikios. While Peter, thinking of his sins, 





9? Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850), 242. 

* Cf Efthymiadis, Featherstone, ‘Establishing a Holy Lineage: Theodore the Stoudite's 
Funerary Catechism for his Mother (BHG 2422)’, 13-25. 

35 See Rydén, ‘Fiction and Reality in the Hagiographer's Self-Presentation', 549. 

36 See PmbZ Prolegomena, 66—7; and Sullivan, "The Life of Ioannikios', 245-50. 
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does not even dare to look at the saint, Plato asks if they can repeat their visit 
annually. Ioannikios tells Plato that he will not see him again in the earthly life 
and indeed, when the two friends set out the following year on their journey to 
Ioannikios, Plato finds insuperable obstacles in his path and Peter sets off on his 
own, distressed at his friend's ill fortune. On leaving Ioannikios he receives twelve 
pieces of consecrated bread and the saint gives him another twelve for Plato. Petros 
would have liked to take some bread for his mother but does not dare to utter his 
wish, and Ioannikios, understanding his visitor's secret desire, gives him another 
36 pieces, six for his mother and each of his five sisters. This final story illustrates 
Ioannikios' outstanding charisma, his intuition as regards both current and future 
events, but it also gives the author the opportunity to remind his readership of 
his personal relationship with the saint, from which the authenticity of what he 
is narrating as well as his own spiritual virtues, especially his humility, emerge. 
The way in which this autobiographical episode is so emotionally charged is also 
typical: embarrassment in the presence of the saint, anxiety for his friend, intense 
desire and joy at receiving the gifts. 

Peter represents a typical example of a Middle Byzantine hagiographer: usually 
the author is a younger contemporary of the saint, who has lived long enough in his 
hero's immediate environment to be able to base himself on his own experiences 
with the saint, on the stories told by the saint and by his other, older companions in 
compiling his text. The account is usually written at the behest of the abbot of the 
monastery where the saint was based. The vita promotes not only the saint's cult 
but also, and this is the most important part, the prestige of the monastery, which 
he protects both from the rapacious glances of its neighbours and the money- 
grabbing administrative apparatus of the state. 

Sabas, a monk of the monastery of St Zacharias in Bithynia, on Mt Olympos 
(first half of the ninth century), is an exception among hagiographers, because he 
combines both the character of a typical hagiographer, as described above, with 
that of a ‘professional’ author, who writes more than one Life. Sabas is undoubtedly 
the author of the vita of St Peter of Atroa (ВНС 2364) and a Life of St Ioannikios (ВНС 
935). In all probability he was responsible for the changes made to the second vita of 
Peter of Atroa (the so-called vita retractata, ВНС 2365, between 858/860 and 865).? If 
he also wrote the other two texts sometimes attributed to him by scholars - the vita 
of Hilarion of Dalmatos (ВНС 2177) and the Life of Makarios of Pelekete (ВНС 1003) 
— then he should be considered the biographer of Bithynian monasticism of the 
second half of the eighth and the first half of the ninth century and be compared 
with Cyril of Skythopolis as regards the number of Lives he wrote of saints of a given 
period. Sabas' deliberate approach to authorship comes across in the way in which 





Y See Laurent's introduction in La vita retractata et les miracles posthumes de saint Pierre 


d'Atroa, 18-26. 

% The former has been securely attributed to him, but serious doubts have been 
expressed as to whether the latter should also be attributed to him; see Efthymiadis, 
‘Hagiography from the ‘Dark Age’ to the Age of Symeon Metaphrastes (Eighth-Tenth 
Centuries) ', in ARCBH I, 111. 
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he refers to his work and from the references to himself (which are particularly 
marked in the vita of St Peter) in his texts. 

Sabas came from Constantinople and was initiated into the ascetic life by 
a disciple of Ioannikios the Wonderworker, Peter of Atroa (d. 837), whom he 
followed in his wandering life in the hermitages and forests of Bithynia and 
when he was being persecuted by the iconoclast authorities.” Sabas apparently 
commenced his career as an author (ca. 847) with the Life of Peter of Atroa. James, the 
abbot of a metochion of the monastery of St Zacharias on Mt Olympos, where the 
saint had also lived, entrusted the compiling of the Life of Peter to Sabas because of 
the talents as a writer he evidently discerned in him, and because the biographer 
had experienced at first hand Peter's virtues and exploits, as he emphasises in the 
preface to the Life. St Peter himself gives his blessing to the enterprise: he appears 
to Sabas in his sleep and gives him some sweet-smelling oil to drink. After this 
vision Sabas begins composing the text. Sabas appears at many points as Peter's 
interlocutor or companion, who thus sees the saint's miracles at first hand. And in 
his descriptions of some miracles Sabas himself plays second fiddle to his saintly 
protagonist: e.g. during a shared meal, Peter intuitively reads Sabas' thoughts, 
when, in view of an imminent Arab attack, he is thinking of retreating temporarily 
to Constantinople rather than going up the mountain with the other monks (ch. 48). 
On another occasion the saint cures him of an illness (ch. 58). Typically Sabas relates 
how impressed he was by Peter's superhuman powers (‘тобто éyw O0caocápevoc 
&£0appijOnv', Life of Peter of Atroa, ch. 727). St Ioannikios also appears in an episode 
in the Life of Peter, where he vouchsafes to Sabas a vision in which Peter's death 
was announced to him at the precise moment of his passing (ch. 83). It may be 
that it was this reference to Ioannikios and the success of the Life of Peter which 
caused Abbot Joseph of the monastery of Antidion, i.e. loannikios' monastery, to 
charge Sabas with writing the Life of loannikios (BHG 935) in ca. 855. In the latter 
this visionary episode is almost identical to the corresponding part of the Life of 
Peter, to which Sabas explicitly refers. In both texts, in the fashion characteristic of 
autobiographical references, the narrator presents Ioannikios’ prophetic words in 
direct speech and Ioannikios calls him ' [my] child Sabas’ (‘тёкуоу Харо”, p. 370C). 
Thus the narrator identifies the witness in the text with the extra-textual author 
and links himself with the saint being lauded, while nevertheless observing all the 
rules of modesty.^ 

There are no homogeneous hagiographical texts from the post-iconoclastic 
period, just as there is no unified iconophile movement. That is why the authors of 
these texts likewise cannot be fitted into a single format. Authors who produce their 
texts under the auspices of the monastery of Stoudios promote the image of the 
polemical iconophile martyr, while the biographers of the Holy Men of Bithynian 





39 On the details of Sabas' life, see Laurent's introduction in La Vie merveilleuse de saint 


Pierre d'Atroa (t 837), 10-13. Analysis of the two vitae of St Peter in Efthymiadis, ‘Le miracle 
et les saints durant et après le Second Iconoclasme’, 160-70. 

^  Forsimilar passagesin other texts, see Hinterberger, ‘Autobiography and Hagiography 
in Byzantium', 160. 
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Olympos focus on propagandising a less political and more traditional sainthood 
and are serving the interests of the relevant monastery rather than the political 
aims of those who triumphed in the Church's internal strife. On the one hand are 
the representatives of the political monasticism of the capital and on the other the 
proponents and practitioners of the apolitical Hesychast asceticism.“ 

Like Theodore the Stoudite, Ignatios the Deacon, an author who was a near 
contemporary of Theodore (first half of the ninth century), did not use just one 
standard style, but adapted his language to his subject (though, of course, we do 
not know what his criteria were in this respect). Perhaps we should also posit some 
such development in the personal style of an author, who must have produced 
texts for a period of over forty years. In the encyclopaedic Lexicon of the Souda he is 
referred to as deacon and skevophylax of the Great Church and the author of funerary 
elegies, of an iambic poem concerning the rebel Thomas the Slav and of the Lives of 
the Patriarchs Nikephoros and Tarasios (BHG 1335 and 1698). In the Life of Tarasios 
Ignatios informs us that the latter had initiated him into the art of prosody, whereas 
we learn from the autobiographical end of the Life of Nikephoros that he had sided 
with the iconoclast faction for some considerable time. It is interesting that the 
biographical data disclosed in his collected letters is scarce and obscure, while any 
such information emerging from his hagiographical texts is naturally written in a 
confessional tone.” 

In the figure of Niketas David Paphlagon (first half of the tenth century) we 
encounter a different type of hagiographer compared to those of earlier centuries.” 
He is by far the most productive writer with around fifty texts to his credit. Niketas 
does not describe the lives of saints who were his contemporaries - the only 
exception being the Life of the Patriarch Ignatios (BHG 817) who was of the previous 
generation — but rewrites earlier versions of texts and adapts them to the aesthetic 
requirements of his day, thus preparing and partly anticipating the magnum opus of 
Symeon Metaphrastes. Almost all his texts were intended for liturgical use, usually 
for reading aloud in the annual feast in commemoration of a saint. It is worth 
noting that, despite the liturgical nature of his texts (or perhaps precisely because of 
this?), his works are considered by him and by those who received them as literary 
products in accordance with the criteria of Byzantine literary criticism. Niketas 





^ Flusin draws a similar distinction between a monastic ideal which stresses anachoresis 


and wonderworking on the one hand, and another ideal which propagates communal life 
and the saint's efforts for his community, on the other; see ‘L’hagiographie monastique à 
Byzance au ІХ et au X? siecle’. 

? On Ignatios’ biography, see Efthymiadis, ‘The Biography of Ignatios the Deacon: a 
Reassessment of the Evidence’ and Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650—850), 343— 
8. On Ignatios’ poetic works, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres, 
esp. 141-2 (on his rivalry with Theodore the Stoudite in composing epigrams) and 213-4. 
On Ignatios’ hagiography, see Efthymiadis, ‘Hagiography from the ‘Dark Age’ to the Age of 
Symeon Metaphrastes (Eighth-Tenth Centuries)’, 104—6. 

# On his biography and his work, see Paschalidis, №Мкђтас Aaflió ПафЛауоу: tò 
тїрдов@тго каі TO Epyo тор. 
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submitted at least one of his works (the Enkomion of Gregory of Nazianzos, BHG 725) 
to his old teacher Arethas of Caesarea, who offered some constructive criticism as 
regards the way the material was presented.“ Until their relationship foundered 
in 907, Niketas composed inter alia various enkomia commissioned by Arethas, 
which the latter used to meet his commitments as Metropolitan of Caesarea, e.g. 
the Enkomion on St Eupsychios (ВНС 2130).5 Arethas' vacillating stance on the 
question of Leo VI's fourth marriage estranged Niketas from his mentor. Niketas' 
intransigeance on this subject not only led to his being excluded from the palace, 
to which he had previously had free access as a member of the imperial clergy, 
but to his being confined for two years to the monastery of St Phokas. It may be 
that it was during that period that he began to compile his menologion (just as 
Patriarch Methodios had done a century earlier during his period of exile). Later, 
he was commissioned to write texts by Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos 
[certainly two Orations on the translation of the relics of St John Chrysostom (BHG 
878m and 877h)]. His entanglements in the conflicts of Church politics of the time 
are not, however, mentioned in his hagiographical texts apart from in the Life of the 
Patriarch Ignatios once again, where the author confesses with regard to the insults 
directed at the patriarch: ‘I am ashamed to say these things and recall them, and 
you should know that I would therefore have remained silent, had I not seen the 
people who did it’ (col. 541 A-B). 

Symeon Metaphrastes (second half of the tenth century) is more of a compiler 
than an author, but nevertheless he made a decisive mark on the image of 
Byzantine hagiographical texts thanks to the enormously widespread distribution 
of his Menologion, which replaced many of the earlier texts. The personality of 
Symeon is evident in the texts of his Menologion mainly in the form of the stylistic 
modifications he made to those texts, which he did not include in his collection 
unchanged. In a few texts, which must be considered Symeon's own compositions, 
such as the Life of Sampson the Xenodochos (BHG 1615) a number of the author's 
personal characteristics are discernible.'* Thus Symeon is more or less absent from 
the texts in his collection both as a narrator and as a character in the narration. As 
we have seen, this is not the case for other authors, whose texts were nevertheless 
included with only a few changes in the Metaphrastic Menologion, as for example the 
Life of Euthymios written by Cyril of Skythopolis. Though in other instances Symeon 
simply leaves out the authors' references to themselves or transposes them into the 
third person, he keeps Cyril's description of the dream which cured his writer's 
block and in which St Euthymios spoke about the author of the Life, i.e. Cyril! 
Apparently such confusions of the narrative voice did not bother either Symeon or 





^ Paschalidis, Актас Aapid HapAayav: тд трдоото Kai тд épyo vov, 169-70. 


As regards the exercise of literary criticism, see also the cases of George of Cyprus and 
Nikephoros Gregoras below. 

^ Paschalidis, Nixijcacc AaBiô MapAaywv: тд npóowno xai то Epyo tov, 185. 

^^ Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 63-4 and 146. 
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his readership." In another instance keeping the first-person speech of the initial 
narrator/author has caused misunderstandings about Symeon's own personal 
details. In the Life of Theoktiste of Lesbos (BHG 1725-1726) the narrator discloses with 
regard to his compilation of material that, during a naval campaign in the reign of 
Leo VI, he was on Paros, where he met a monk who told him the story of the saint 
and so on. Less than a century after the Metaphrastic Menologion was compiled, 
Michael Psellos, writing an Enkomion of Symeon (ВНС 1675), mistakenly concluded, 
as did Nikephoros Gregoras in later years, that Symeon had served under Leo VI. 
Nevertheless, it is striking how vague a picture we have of the person who made 
a greater impression than anyone else on the writing of hagiographical texts in 
Byzantium. The same is true of the perhaps even better known late antique author, 
Leontios of Neapolis about whom we basically know nothing.” 

The Stoudite monk Niketas Stethatos (ca. 1005-ca.1090) was above all a 
theologian, who became embroiled in Church conflicts. He was a disciple of Symeon 
the New Theologian (d. 1022), whose works Niketas published thirty years after 
the saint's death, prefixing the Life of Symeon as an introduction (BHG 1692). While 
the author of a vita usually establishes or confirms the sanctity of his hero in his 
text, Niketas found himself defending Symeon's contested sainthood, determined 
to put a stop to the calumnies against him. It is an apologia and at the same time 
a highly polemical text, which the author uses to attack the saint's opponents and 
probably his own enemies too. The author/narrator does not admit his name, but 
from the context and the prominent place occupied by Niketas towards the end of 
the text as a character in the plot, we can deduce that Niketas Stethatos himself is 
the author. After the description of Symeon's death and before the posthumous 
miracles there is a lengthy account of the author's relationship with Symeon, and 
especially with his writings. He was the one who copied out the texts the saint 
produced under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and whom the saint appointed 
to publish his writings posthumously.” 

Niketas had a heavenly vision which made a profound impression on him 
(ch. 133) and reminded him of St Symeon, whom he had almost forgotten. So he 
decided to record his recollections. However, as he had not managed to acquire a 





7 Wecanseethesamethinghappeningin the Enkomion of St Arsenios written by Theodore 


the Stoudite (BHG 169), which is just a ragbag of anecdotes and maxims (apophthegmata) 
which had been handed down relating to the late antique ascetic Arsenios. Thus Theodore 
(PG 99, 876C-877D) relates in full apophthegm 42 of the Alphabetic Collection (PG 65, 
105D-108A) in which Abbot Daniel narrates how Arsenios bequeathed him his leather tunic. 
On first impression it seems that it is Theodore who is speaking. 

^5 Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 66-7 and 145-8. Hinterberger, 
‘Les Vies des saints du XIV? siècle en tant qu'ceuvre littéraire: l’œuvre hagiographique de 
Nicéphore Grégoras', 291. See the same misunderstanding in Paschalidis, Nikftrac Aapiô 
ПафАауву: тд ттрдовто Kai то ёруо tov, 306. 

? бее Mango, ‘A Byzantine Hagiographer at Work: Leontios of Neapolis'; and Déroche, 
Études sur Léontios de Néapolis, 15-36. 

5° See Hinterberger, ‘Ein Editor und sein Autor: Niketas Stethatos und Symeon Neos 
Theologos'. 
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complete education in ‘letters’ by the time he had withdrawn from the world at 
fourteen, he was not immediately in a position to satisfy his impetuous urge to 
eulogise the saint (ch. 135). The mental stress was preventing him from sleeping 
when he took his first steps as an author. To begin with, he composed a canon 
to Theodore the Stoudite (the supreme saint of his monastery). Having tasted the 
pleasures of authorship he tackled hymn-writing, enkomia and a Funeral Oration 
for Symeon. Ideas sprang from his heart too fast for his pen to keep up. Having 
made a fair copy of the Funeral Oration he showed it to someone with experience 
of both Christian and non-Christian literature, who approved and praised his text. 
Only then was the oration read out in the presence of other brothers at the saint's 
tomb (ch. 136). After being so intensely preoccupied with his recollections of the 
saint, Niketas began to dream about Symeon (ch. 137). Interpreting this dream led 
him to carry out the task the saint had charged him with long ago, i.e. publishing 
the latter's own writings (ch. 140). 

The emphasis Niketas places on the pupil-teacher relationship he had with 
Symeon (Niketas, when speaking about himself, almost invariably uses the epithet 
‘the saint's disciple”) also explains the importance to Niketas of showing Symeon's 
sainthood, because, as he says himself, in the pupil one recognises the teacher.” 
Some of the autobiographical details Niketas mentions are highly reminiscent 
of the Life of Symeon and one gets the impression that Niketas was consciously 
modelling himself on his teacher: the sacred vision which Niketas sees is similar to 
the central experience in Symeon’s life. Just as Symeon was on the point of forgetting 
the precepts of his spiritual father, so Niketas remembered Symeon as the result 
of a vision. Finally, isn't Niketas' struggle for recognition of Symeon's sainthood 
and then of his cult just like Symeon's battle on behalf of his own spiritual father, 
Symeon Eulabes? 

Reference has already been made to the importance of the Life of a saint who 
founded a monastery or of a monk saint for the preservation of the monastery, 
establishing its prestige and preserving it from all sorts of dangers. This must 
have been at least one of the practical motives for writing a Life at the behest of 
an abbot of a monastery. Often this task was given to monks who had known the 
saint personally and who had the requisite literary abilities. The autobiographical 
prologues which appear from the tenth century onwards in the Typika of newly 
founded monasteries serve the same purpose. In narrating their lives, these 
autobiographers usually follow the model of saints' biographies, the most 
widespread narrative format for describing a life. But this is just a case of applying 
a well-established and familiar narrative technique. In some instances such texts 
have been described as autohagiographies. But it is most unlikely that the authors 





51 The emphasis is on both the narrator/author [ʻI am that author and his disciple’ (ch. 


13026-7) and on the Niketas in the narrative ['the saint's genuine disciple, Niketas named 
Stethatos’, ch.1491-4]. Cf. also chs. 12919-20, 1442-3, 1469-11 and 15032-3. On Stethatos 
see Paschalidis, “О &уёкӧотос̧ Aóyoc tov Мкўта Xcr0ávov Kata &үюкаттүбооу xai 1] 
audtoPytnon ts &yiótrac ото Вобаутю като тоу 110 aicvo'; and Hinterberger, ‘Ein 
Editor und sein Autor: Niketas Stethatos und Symeon Neos Theologos’. 
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were attempting to establish their own cults as saints. One could more justifiably 
speak of the reverse phenomenon, i.e. a ‘hagioautobiographical’ text in the case of 
the Life of St Auxentios (ВНС 203) written by Michael Psellos.” In this case Psellos 
altered several biographical details from the earlier Life (BHG 199) which led to its 
resembling his own biography, but without the Life being substantially affected by 
these changes. 

In the last quarter of the twelfth century Neophytos the Recluse (Enkleistos) 
composed festal enkomia for various saints who were especially venerated in 
Cyprus and above all in the Paphos region. Despite having only a basic education, 
Neophytos went on to write a great deal, writings which attest to his literary 
talent and way with words. Evidently his fame as an inspired writer spread and 
people (representatives of monasteries, clerics) asked him to compose enkomia for 
the annual celebrations of their saints. Other texts were aimed at the monks who 
had assembled round him.” Later on he personally collected these panegyrics into 
three codices (each one containing four months' worth of festal texts). The official 
Church seems to have been alarmed by the widespread response to Neophytos' 
efforts and as a result of their protests he restricted his writing activities for some 
time to his monastery and refused other commissions for texts from outside. In 
the Enkomion on St Diomedes, written in 1176, Neophytos describes how he took 
up his pen again after the ban (Panegyric 17779): a prosmonarios (presumably from 
the church of St Diomedes) sat day and night outside the main gate of Neophytos' 
monastery, beseeching him to undertake the writing of an enkomion for the saint. 
At first Neophytos had rejected the request because of the earlier official objections, 
but in the end he took pity on the man. The sequel to this self-referential episode, 
inserted between the narration of Diomedes' miracles and the acclamations which 
make up the last part (as in Neophytos’ other texts), is particularly instructive 
as to the author's view of his work and the self-image he projected in the text. 
Having promised to compose the enkomion, he struggled to make a start. Suddenly, 
however, he was inspired and he immediately recorded this. Neophytos found 
himself carried along by the flow and he wrote almost half the text of the enkomion 
at one go. It was only then that he realised that it was the feast day of the saint 
concerned and the archbishop, whom he had seen the previous night in his sleep 
telling him his life story, was none other than Diomedes himself. Thus the story of 
the composition itself appears in the text as the last miracle of the saint who was the 
subject of the enkomion. At the same time it shows Neophytos' intensely emotional 
relationship with the writing process and his unrestrained enthusiasm as a writer 





52 Kazhdan, 'Hagiographical notes (1-4), 546-56. Hinterberger, Autobiographische 


Traditionen in Byzanz, 233, and idem, ‘Autobiography and Hagiography in Byzantium’, 147. 
5 On the recipients of Neophytos' hagiographical writings, see the Introduction 
of Papatriantaphyllou-Theodoride and Yiangou, Ayíov Neopvtov tov EyKAeiotov 
Lvyypaupata, vol. Ш, 7-17. 
5 Acclamations were also a characterisitic part of Niketas David Paphlagon's writings, 
see Paschalidis, Nixntac Aaió ПафЛауа: то rttpóoono Kai то ёруо tov, 312. 
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to which he refers in other passages.? Neophytos may have identified particularly 
strongly with the earlier ascetic saints whose biographies he discussed in his texts. 
Nevertheless in his autobiographical Diatyposis, the Typikon of his monastery, 
he does not use the biographical format of the saint's Life as a model to describe 
his own life to any greater extent than other authors do. The impression that it 
is autohagiography apparently stems from underestimating the narrative and 
ideological influence of hagiographical texts on all kinds of biographical writing.” 


Authors of the Late Byzantine Period 


Whereas the outstanding figures of Komnenian literature, such as Theodore 
Prodromos and John Tzetzes, were professional writers in the sense that they were 
paid for their literary works by patrons/members of the imperial family, when the 
empire was based in Nicaea and in the early Palaiologan period there appeared 
a new type of author, who was employed in the administration of the empire 
and who developed his writing as part of his administrative responsibilities, i.e 
he composed texts for the ceremonies taking place at the imperial court (basilikoi 
logoi and presbeutikoi but also hagiographical texts). These individuals regarded 
their texts as rhetorical works and as such subject to positive or negative criticism 
from their colleagues and friends. An influential figure in the revival of literature 
and education in general was George Akropolites, a senior official and trusted 
collaborator of Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos (1259-1282). Though few of 
his hagiographical texts survive," he strongly influenced the authors of the next 
generation, especially his pupil George (later Gregory II of Cyprus) and his own 
son, Constantine Akropolites. 

Before he was appointed Patriarch George wrote, as an acclaimed rhetorician 
and upon commission, enkomia of saints, such as St Euthymios of Madyta for 
Meletios, Metropolitan of Athens, who was then presiding over the church in 
Madyta.* George sent his enkomion of St Dionysios the Areopagite to his old teacher, 





55 See Papatriantaphyllou-Theodoride and Yiangou, Ayíov Neodotov tov EykAciotov 


Lvyypaupata, vol. Ш, 15. 

°° Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint. The Life, Times and Sanctification of Neophytos the 
Recluse, 97-128, has maintained that by using biographical details which appear both in 
his hagiographical texts and in his autobiography, Neophytos was trying to promote his 
recognition as a saint. See Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz, 230-2; and 
idem, ‘Autobiography and Hagiography in Byzantium’, 144—5. 

57 See his ep. 9617-18, ed. Romano, Costantino Acropolita, Epistole, 191. In this letter 
Constantine refers to an encomium of St George, written by his father which probably is to be 
identified with the text BHG 684a, falsely attributed to Constantine, not George Akropolites; 
cf. Hinterberger, ‘Hagiographische Metaphrasen. Ein mógllicher Weg der Annáherung an 
die Literaturästhetik der frühen Palaiologenzeit’, 137, n. 1. 

" 5 On George of Cyprus’ hagiographical texts, see Kotzabassi, Die handschriftliche 
Uberlieferung der rhetorischen und hagiographischen Werke des Gregor von Zypern, 10-11. 
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George Akropolites, asking his opinion.” Once he became patriarch, the many 
obligations of his office no longer allowed George/Gregory to continue with his 
work as an author. 

Despite his elevated position in the imperial administration Constantine 
Akropolites (d. 1324) found time to write an impressive number of enkomia for 
saints.® As is evident simply from the number of references to enkomia of saints 
in his correspondence,” producing hagiographical texts was an important part of 
Constantine's life. In ep. 76" he speaks of his earlier intention to occupy himself 
with the lives of the saints and writing Lives, something which he mentions again 
in the preface to the Oration on Sts Aniketos and Photios (ВНС 1544f, p. 394%). In 
his letters Akropolites mentions both his persistent efforts to find an earlier text as a 
model on which to base the writing of his own text (see epp. 170, 171, 175 and 176) 
and the care he took with the literary quality of his texts, which he used to send to 
friends with the necessary expertise, whose opinions he sought, before delivering 
the texts to those who had commissioned them (see e.g. epp. 22 and 32). As well 
as this professional aspect of his relationship with his hagiographical texts we can 
see that he was also motivated by personal experiences in composing the enkomia. 
For example, Constantine's daughter was cured by some holy oil from St Barbaros' 
shrine, and St Theodosia saved both Constantine himself and his son-in-law 
from dangerous illnesses.? Constantine Akropolites was aware of his exceptional 
writing abilities and knew that he owed his prominent social position to ‘letters’. 
He expresses his gratitude in this respect in prefaces to his hagiographical texts, in 
which he states that he is offering the text up as a thank offering to God, who had 
given him his education (see vita Eudocimi, 1997). 

Nikephoros Gregoras (ca. 1292/1295—ca. 1358/1361) had a decisive impact on the 
spiritual life of the second quarter of the fourteenth century. Though he had no 
official position himself, he had many links with those in power in his day. He 
practised nearly all the literary genres and he excelled above all as a theologian 
cum philosopher/scientist and rhetorician, who also took a stand on current affairs. 
Gregoras' success as an intellectual and author was due to the fact that he tackled 
issues which were preoccupying his contemporaries and could rework them in a 
form of words which captivated his audience. As a distinguished rhetorician he 





59 See ep. 112, ed. Eustratiades, 88. 

60 See list in Romano, Costantino Acropolita, Epistole, 19-25; Talbot, ‘Old Wine in 
New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints' Lives in the Palaeologan Period', 17-20; eadem, 
‘Hagiography in Late Byzantium (1204-1453)', in ARCBH I, 177-9. 

9 See the index in Romano, Costantino Acropolita, Epistole, 278 (Constantine's works 
mentioned in the letters). 

? On this miraculous activity, see Hinterberger, “Н avtoBioyeaducr) adryynon otic 
Au]yrjceic Oavuátwv’; and Efthymiadis, ‘Late Byzantine Collections of Miracles and their 
Implications’. See also Kotzabassi, Das hagiographische Dossier der heiligen Theodosia von 
Konstantinopel, 107-8. 
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also wrote enkomia for saints to огаег. The author's personal relationship with 
some of these texts is evident in the choice of subject (e.g. 5t Michael Synkellos who 
was particularly venerated in the monastery of Chora in Constantinople, where 
Gregoras also lived) and even in one case in a personal prayer, inserted at the end 
of the text, to be cured of a persistent headache which was tormenting him (e.g. 
Nikeph. Gregoras, vita of Theophano 4451). The saints about whom Gregoras is 
writing come from earlier periods, but their cults are still alive and require new 
texts which correspond to the aesthetic of the period and can replace older, no 
longer suitable forms. In creating new hagiographical texts on the basis of earlier 
ones, Gregoras is attempting on the one hand to create a link between the past of 
the saints and the present of his readership,“ and on the other he is enhancing the 
texts with, in addition to the rhetorical flourishes characteristic of his style, various 
digressions. For Gregoras these texts are works of art and he sends them to literary 
friends and acquaintances (who particularly praise his Atticising language), just 
as they too send their texts to him for an expert opinion. As regards the views 
of contemporary authors regarding the aesthetic and technical rules governing 
the production of rhetorical texts, the exchange of literary criticism among a 
small circle of intellectuals is exceptionally informative, as we have both the 
texts to which the criticism applies and the earlier models from which Gregoras 
apparently wanted his work to be distinguished.® Apart from this, as can be seen 
especially from Gregoras' correspondence with Gregory Akindynos, leader of the 
anti-Palamite party after Barlaam's withdrawal, Gregoras was also taking sides 
in his hagiographical texts in the theological debate which was then afflicting the 
Orthodox Church, in such a subtle way that it is sometimes hard nowadays to 
identify the polemical passages. With his enkomia of saints Gregoras could reach a 
wide readership, and thus it was especially suitable as a form of propaganda and 
the public reading of the texts during the feast of each saint increased the fame 
of the author even more. In any case Gregoras was proud of his recognition as 
an author. When, at the local council of Constantinople of 1351, the pro-Palamite 
party put pressure on Gregoras to abandon his uncompromising stance towards 
Palamas, they threatened him, as Gregoras himself recorded bitterly, with burning 
his hagiographical texts which were read in the churches.‘ 





9$ On Gregoras as the author of hagiographical works, see Talbot, ‘Old Wine in 


New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints' Lives in the Palaeologan Period', 21-3; eadem, 
‘Hagiography in Late Byzantium (1204-1453)’, 181-2; and Hinterberger, ‘Les Vies des saints 
du XIV? siècle en tant qu'ceuvre littéraire: l'oeuvre hagiographique de Nicéphore Grégoras'; 
and Paraskevopoulou, Ta ay1oAoyiKà épya tov Nixknpopov Гртуора. 

64 On the attitude to the past in earlier hagiographical texts, see Rapp, 'Byzantine 
Hagiographers as Antiquarians. Seventh to Tenth Centuries’. 

65 Hinterberger, ‘Hagiographische Metaphrasen. Ein mógllicher Weg der Annäherung 
an die Literaturästhetik der frühen Palaiologenzeit; and idem, ‘Die Konstantinsvita im 
Späten Byzanz. Vorläufige Ergebnisse einer Gegenüberstellung palaiologenzeitlicher 
Metaphrasen'. 

66^ Gregoras, Historia, XXIV 2 (ed. Schopen, Bekker, Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina Historia, 
II, 1144). 
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Along with various enkomia for saints of earlier periods Philotheos Kokkinos 
(ca. 1300-1377/78), Patriarch of Constantinople and pillar of Palamism (and thus 
the implacable enemy of Gregoras), wrote a series of hagiographical texts for 
the heroes of the Hesychastic movement.” Most of them were known to him: 
teachers, friends and companions in the struggle for recognition of Palamite 
Hesychasm. He was especially fond of Sabas the Younger, whose Life he wrote in 
order to realise a wish he had cherished for a long time (BHG 1606). Philotheos 
relates how he first met him when he himself was abbot of the Great Lavra (ch. 
59), and Philotheos' feelings for Sabas are strongly expressed in the description of 
the death of the saint, who continued to visit ‘his friend and disciple’ Philotheos 
in his dreams (ch. 83, esp. 38-40). The Life of Patriarch Isidore (BHG 962) was 
written in all probability after Philotheos resigned from his first appointment as 
patriarch (in late 1354). In this text he mentions that on his deathbed Isidore had 
appointed him as his successor, suggesting that he should be on the patriarchal 
throne and not Kallistos (ch. 5317). Gregory Palamas was the undisputed leader 
and theologian of the Hesychast monks on Athos and Philotheos liked to compare 
himself with Palamas. Philotheos used his Life of Gregory (BHG 718) to promote 
Palamas’ cult as a saint (which shortly thereafter was officially sanctioned by a 
synodal act) and at the same time to strengthen his own position as a supporter 
of Palamas and undisputed leader of Palamism against any opponents he might 
have within the Church. 

From the foregoing collected data a clear, if not unchanging, picture of an 
author of hagiographical texts has emerged. We see the authors' habits in 
relation to referring to themselves, which change little over time, such as the 
characteristic placement of autobiographical references towards the end of a text 
and the emphasis the author puts on his relationship with the saint. It is worth 
noting that many of the texts referred to were written in exile, one aspect which 
would warrant more research. In most cases the political and ideological motives 
are obvious: the authors are not so much aiming at reconstructing a historical 
biography as taking a stand on the current affairs of their day. By focusing 
hitherto on studying the saints, especially their historicity and the historical 
circumstances mentioned in the hagiographical texts, the fact that these texts are 
works of literature and that in many cases both the authors and their readership 
looked on them principally as such has hitherto largely been neglected. In the 
present chapter the emphasis has been on the admittedly rare statements made 
by the authors regarding their relationship with their texts. Alongside the literary 
craftsman who musters his rhetorical skills and employs them in accordance with 
the aesthetic canons of the age to create a work of art, we see the inspired author 
who gives way to an irresistible urge to write. The authors' passionate efforts to 
respond to the work they have taken on are expressed in the visions which clear 
the way for them to write their texts. And just as the literary nature of the texts 
has not yet received the attention it deserves, so the fact that we are dealing with 





67 Tsames, AyioAoyía тпс óp0ó6o&nc ExxAroíac, 343-95. 
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creative works, which in many respects reflect their authors’ world view and the 
aims which underpin their writing, has also been overlooked. 
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Patronage in Byzantine 
Hagiography 


Stephanos Efthymiadis — Nikos Kalogeras 


Just like any other kind of literature, whether modern or pre-modern, hagiographical 
texts were addressed to a contemporary audience whose expectations hagiographers 
attempted to fulfil on various levels (e.g. choice of heroes, content and themes of the 
narrative) and by various means of expression (in particular, language and literary 
style). As many of these works were commissioned by an individual or group of 
people, literary patronage must also be considered an important factor in shaping 
the production of Byzantine hagiography. Texts interact with the society and milieu 
from which they originate and with the people they address in several ways. This 
interaction was fundamental to the commissioning, production and function of 
hagiography. 

Like any religious text, all hagiographical works were designed to transcend 
the boundaries of place and time. Their recitation was meant to bring people closer 
to Christian ways and tenets, as defined and defended by the saints, those model- 
Christians who were to be emulated by future generations. Adjusting its edifying 
message to old and new social values and at the same time satisfying the literary 
interests of its public, hagiography targeted first a narrow circle of immediate 
recipients and then the wider audience of Christians-at-large. From this perspective, 
the reception of hagiography must be viewed as an ongoing process from the moment 
it leaves the author's desk until it reaches the modern reader. First and foremost, it 
is contingent upon the popularity of a saint in a given period, which is ‘re-assessed’ 
over time; and, at a secondary level, it also depends upon the different qualities that 
we have come to appreciate in any work of literature: the writer's reputation and his/ 
her literary skills, a good story and the way in which it is recounted. 

In this respect, we must not forget that — through imitation, reworking and 
appropriation — hagiographers themselves played a crucial part in a text's reception. 
It was they who, by their references and allusions, reconfirmed the primacy of 
‘hagiographical classics’, ie. texts held in high esteem as readings and literary 
models. Modern scholarly investigation into which texts were modelled upon which 
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has sometimes led to striking results: texts that we might deem of limited appeal 
may have been appropriated or even plagiarised widely.' This issue clearly engages 
with the whole question of hagiography's reception through the centuries and, for 
obvious reasons, goes beyond the scope of this chapter. What will be dealt with here 
is the interaction between the author and his literary public at the time of writing 
and first ‘releasing’ the text, i.e. on a synchronic, not a diachronic, basis. And, given 
that the only way to know how people reacted to what they read and heard is by 
inference and deduction, it is the ‘intended audience’ that we shall try to trace rather 
than the actual one? 

Before delving into the question of audiences, all in all an understudied topic 
when it comes to Byzantine hagiography, we must bear in mind that the natural 
ways of consuming these texts were oral delivery in public and, to a lesser extent, 
individual reading. In his long prologue to the Life of St Symeon the Holy Fool (BHG 
1677 — p. 122°”) Leontios of Neapolis notes two types of potential audience, listeners 
and readers (&àxoocypévouc À Évruyxävovrac), a division that was followed by a 
number of writers? Evidence shows that Greeks and Romans generally read aloud 
even in the rare moments when they read to themselves. Roman Christians were no 
exception to this, which means that- at least until the Middle Ages – silent reading was 
seen as odd behaviour that could surprise contemporaries.* Anyone writing literature 
had to please the ear; thus rhythm, rhetorical overtones and parenthetical addresses 
helped the listener pay attention and remember what was read? Accordingly, the 





! See, for instance, the examples of the Life of St Stephen the Younger (ВНС 1666), the Life 
of St Prokopios Decapolites (BHG 1583) and the Life of St Phantinos the Younger (BHG Nov. Auct. 
2366z) which borrow from rather poorly known vitae. Discussion in Auzépy, L’hagiographie 
et l'Iconoclasme byzantin, 95-102; Efthymiadis, ‘La vie inédite de S. Procope le Décapolite 
(BHG 1583) and Krausmueller, ‘Borrowings from Methodius’ Life of Theophanes in the Life 
of Phantinus the Younger’. 

? Our knowledge of the circumstances in which hagiographical literature was enjoyed 
is rather limited; see Rapp, ‘Figures of Female Sanctity: Byzantine Edifying Manuscripts and 
Their Audience’, 313-6 (with examples from all periods). 

3 Further examples of this distinction from the work of Cyril of Skythopolis in 
Kalogeras, ‘The Role of the Audience in the Construction of a Narrative: A Note on Cyril of 
Scythopolis', 156-9. 

^ On reading aloud as the normal practice, see the seminal studies by Balogh, "Voces 
paginarum": Beitráge zur Geschichte des lauten Lesens und Schreibens’; Knox, ‘Silent 
Reading in Antiquity’; and, more recently, Gavrilov, ‘Techniques of Reading in Antiquity’; 
and Burnyeat, "Postscript on Silent Reading’. Note that the notion of silent reading is entirely 
based on a single passage in Augustine, which probably had a different meaning altogether. 
On references to oral performance included in Byzantine texts, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine 
Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Contexts, 55-7. 

5 For reading in Byzantium, see Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen. Die byzantinische 
Buchkultur, 125-9; and Cavallo, Lire a Byzance, 3-9. 
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punctuation of a text in Byzantine manuscripts was less syntactical than adapted to 
the performance of the text. 

Given these parameters, hagiographers were aware that their readership would 
consist of an assembly of people rather than a solitary reader. At least as far as late 
antique hagiographers are concerned, they also had to keep in mind that the members 
of this assembly did not necessarily share the same social and economic background. 
This tradition of aural consumption of literature was so self-evident and persistent 
as to leave its mark on the recurrence of expressions pertaining to hearing: verbs 
such as àkçoœuar and àvayivookw and their derivatives are found in many vitae, 
enkomia and miracle collections, regardless of chronology and period. The same 
holds true for nouns such as ‘brethren’ (ädeAboi) and adjectives such as ‘dear’ or 
‘beloved’ (ayamntot) used to address monastic and urban audiences alike. These 
addresses, interspersed in the proem, the epilogue or elsewhere in the oration, were 
not only rhetorical devices which added vigour to the discourse but also highlighted 
the author's confessional overtones and his efforts to create emotional effects and 
display an intimacy with his public. In such cases references to the audience are 
usually direct and explicit, and, in association with other data, can prove helpful in 
any attempt at identifying the kind of people a speech was addressed to. Expressions 
like ‘fathers’ or ‘brethren’ may denote equally a lay or monastic congregation, just as 
‘people’ (Aaóc) may betray a Constantinopolitan or provincial audience. More often 
than not, however, such allusions are general and vague, a mere rhetorical flourish, 
which is of no value in speculating to whom the orator is addressing himself. As 
such, they may reveal the purpose of hagiographers to transgress the limits of a 
certain audience, and assign an ecumenical character to their compositions. 

At any rate, this tradition of oral performance proved strong enough to survive 
encoded in rhetorical formulae, conventions and simulations even when the public 
reading of literature was no longer a reality or when the size of a text exceeded the 
appropriate limit. As has been pointed out, for all their references to an audience, 
such lengthy Lives as those of St Theodore of Sykeon, Symeon Stylites the Younger 
and Daniel the Stylite are most unlikely ever to have been pronounced before the 
public.? By contrast, the considerable length of his text must have prompted George 
Archbishop of Alexandria, the seventh-century biographer of John Chrysostom, to 
avoid any mention of listeners and 'confine' his introductory address to readers 
(ВНС 873bd ~ ch. 1, р. 72“: тоос cxpéAeiav тоу évxev£ouévo). In a similar vein, in 
his numerous addresses to his public Eustratios the Presbyter in his extensive Life of 
Patriarch Eutychios (BHG 657) opted for the use of the comprehensive but vague first 
person plural (e.g. vv. 533, 658, 1318, 1606-7, 1707, 2327, 2771-2). 


6 бее Reinsch, ‘Stixis und Hören’; and the contributions in Giannouli, Schiffer (ed.), 


From Manuscripts to Books / Vom Codex zur Edition. 

7 See the remarks of Auzépy in relation to the Life of St Stephen the Younger (ВНС 1666) 
in L'hagiographie et l'Iconoclasme byzantin. Le cas de la Vie d'Étienne le Jeune, 10-20. 

8 See Festugière, Vie de Théodore de Sykeón, II, 169—70. Also, for a text of a later date, 
Kazhdan argued that ‘the voluminous Barlaam and loasaph was intended not for oral delivery 
but for silent reading’; see History of Byzantine Literature, 152. 
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Divisions in Hagiography and Divisions in their Audiences 


The classification of Byzantine hagiography according to the periods and places in 
which it was produced is inextricably linked with the identity of its authors and 
audiences. And the identity of these audiences, a relatively unproblematic issue 
when dealing with other literary genres (e.g. historiography, which throughout the 
Byzantine era was produced by and destined for the educated social elite)? is harder 
to pin down in the case of hagiography. Unlike works of historiography, which were 
the products of major urban centres, the Lives and enkomia of saints could originate in 
the city or the desert, the centre or the periphery, and would thus engage with socially 
differentiated audiences. Moreover, certain cultural and material developments 
affecting the whole of Byzantine literature, as it evolved from late antiquity into the 
Middle Byzantine period, impacted the way hagiography, a genre designed for oral 
delivery, was written and consumed; we are referring for instance to the decline and 
eclipse of public rhetoric, the decline in literacy,” and the replacement of the papyrus 
scroll by the compact parchment codex. Gender may also be regarded as a further axis 
of division for an audience, the more so as a considerable number of Lives revolved 
around the praise and adventures of a female subject, and as women in general have 
routinely been thought to have been the targeted audience of those narratives in 
particular in which edification interlocks with fiction. Yet it has also been argued 
that female subject matter in Byzantine hagiography did not presuppose an audience 
of women and that, unless the point can be otherwise established, gender played a 
secondary role in the author's selection of intended audience." 

No doubt the weight of all the fopoi, modelled on the rules of Roman panegyric, 
constantly bore down upon authors and auditors alike.” Acting as a kind of 
signpost, recurrence and stereotyped phraseology helped an illiterate or poorly 
educated person to better understand what he/she was hearing. Nonetheless, 





? For instance, on historiography, a genre which could be only appreciated by the 


educated elite, see Croke, "Uncovering Byzantium's Historiographical Audience'. 

1? The question of literacy in the Byzantine world has been tackled by Browning, 
‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’; it has also been treated by Mullett, ‘Writing in Early 
Mediaeval Byzantium’ and Déroche, ‘Ecriture, lecture et monachisme a la haute époque 
byzantine’ (drawing on late antique hagiographical texts). 

11 See the remarks of Rapp, ‘Figures of Female Sanctity: Byzantine Edifying Manuscripts 
and Their Audience’, 322-9, who points out that female saints were popular with women 
and men alike. See also Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances. Reading the Body in 
Byzantine Passions and Lives of Holy Women, 13-5. 

12 On the topoi of Roman panegyric, see Pernot, ‘Les topoi de l'éloge chez Ménandre 
le Rhéteur’ ; and idem, La rhétorique de l'éloge dans le monde gréco-romain, I, 129-249. The 
most systematic study of hagiographical topoi is based on texts dateable to the Middle 
Byzantine period: see Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos. Other studies include Festugiere, 
‘Lieux-communs littéraires et themes de folklore dans l'hagiographie primitive’; Bartelink, 
‘Adoption et rejet des topiques profanes chez les panégyristes et biographes chrétiens de 
langue grecque’; Delouis, ‘Topos et typos, ou les dessous vétérotestamentaires de la rhétorique 
hagiographique a Byzance aux УШ et IX* siècles’ 
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several differentiations and variations could creep in according to the type of 
saint, the subgenre and the audience to be edified and pleased. For instance, the 
narrative space allotted to the saint's education would vary according to the type 
of saint involved. Thus, the biographer of Symeon Stylites the Younger remains 
silent on any formal schooling the saint may have had, mentioning only that his 
hero was able to recite the Psalter by heart (BHG 1689 — ch. 17). In a similar vein, 
Leontios of Neapolis did not provide further information about the admittedly good 
education that his hero Symeon the Holy Fool had received. Evidently, the literary 
curricula of saints were built upon their particular social profile and the respective 
expectations of the audience. Military saints were eulogised for their achievements in 
battle rather than for their intellectual performance. Such was the case with Antony 
the Younger (BHG 142) in the ninth century. In dealing with a monastic saint his 
biographer, John Psichaites, went one step further and criticised secular learning 
(BHG 896 — p. 104—05). By contrast, in the same century the vitae of those saints who 
had held high office in the Church or been the aristocratic founders of monasteries 
provide detailed evidence on their schooling and education, thereby meeting once 
again the corresponding expectations of their audiences. And it was not just the 
saints' education but the descriptions of their childhood that frequently showed 
certain common characteristics; of necessity their early years could not be so well 
documented as the later periods in their lives. Hagiographers often needed to bridge 
this biographical gap by introducing stereotypical information, such as the excessive 
piety of saints' parents or the puer-senex model, which was favoured in medieval 
hagiographical production in general. The model of a child with adult qualities (puer- 
senex) goes back to the Roman imperial period,? and pervaded the Greek and Latin 
hagiography of the Middle Ages. Almost every holy man was sanctified from birth, 
thereby conforming to the model of the sacra infantia." 


Levels of Style in Authors and Texts 


The division of Byzantine literature according to levels of style is wholly applicable 
to hagiography. It is no accident that Ihor Sevéenko's seminal discussion of this 
issue was largely based on works attributed to such distinguished hagiographers as 
Athanasios of Alexandria, Leontios of Neapolis, Theodore of Stoudios, Ignatios the 
Deacon and Patriarch Methodios. As a matter of fact, Sevéenko’s tripartite division 
of stylistic levels into ‘high’, ‘middle’ and ‘low’ runs through the body of Greek 





18 On the puer-senex motif and its use by Christian hagiographers, see Pratsch, Der 


hagiographische Topos, 84-92; for its Roman antecedents see Dixon, The Roman Family, 104-05. 

14 A distinction should be made between children who followed the puer-senex motif 
and reached holiness at an early age and the sacra infantia that was meant for persons born to 
be saints. On Western medieval saints who fall into the category of sacra infantia, see Bejczy, 
"The Sacra Infantia in Medieval Hagiography'. Repentant children were commonly described 
in the pages of Western medieval hagiography as well. 
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hagiography from its starting point in the vita Antonii in the fourth century right 
up to the Palaiologan era. All three levels of style are represented in all periods, yet 
a panoramic view of the extant output cannot but lead to the observation that from 
the ninth century onwards the hagiographic praise of saints was overwhelmingly 
invested with a sophisticated language and style, an elitist choice which was 
in marked contrast to the lowbrow and middlebrow compositions which had 
predominated until then. 

It would be overly simplistic to consider the complex stylistic stratification which 
characterises in particular some of the major Byzantine hagiographers merely in 
terms of a tripartite division of stylistic levels. The high, middle and low styles do 
not just distinguish one author from another but may also differentiate texts by 
the same author? or even different sections in the same text. All in all, authors 
were expected to impress their audience with the lofty style of their prologues and 
epilogues and follow a less convoluted prose when narrating a story. The Life of 
Symeon the Holy Fool by Leontios of Neapolis exemplifies this stylistic dichotomy. 
The entry of the holy fool into the town of Emesa, which introduces the reader/ 
listener to a sequence of episodes, triggers a dramatic stylistic shift towards demotic 
Greek and a loose narrative which stands in marked contrast to the more formal 
preamble and the section regarding the sojourn of Symeon and his friend John 
in the desert (BHG 1677 — p. 121-45 and 145-69)." By the same token, the highly 
sophisticated prose style of the Life of Euthymios of Sardis by Patriarch Methodios is 
toned down in the concluding part, which relates the saint's posthumous miracles 
(BHG 2145 - chs. 41-2). 

Unlike the large body of Byzantine Greek literary production couched in 
Atticising Greek, an important portion of hagiographic literature avoided linguistic 
sophistication and clung to the Greek Koine and its late antique developments. 
Before the emergence of Byzantine vernacular literature in the twelfth century, it 
is essentially hagiography that can supply scholars with precious insights into the 
spoken Greek of the Byzantine era, and, to a certain extent, chronography.' In fact, 
the choice of a simple language and a straightforward style had a twofold purpose: 





5 See, for instance, the case of Theodore of Stoudios analysed by Sevéenko, ‘Levels of 


Style in Byzantine Prose’, 292-4; and the general remarks of Browning, ‘The language of 
Byzantine Literature', 103-05. 

€ See the case of Gregory of Nazianzos’ Funeral Oration for St Basil as discussed by 
Milovanovic-Bahram, ^Three Levels of Style in Gregory of Nazianzus: the Case of Oration 
43'. 
7 According to Krueger, 'this diglossic character of Leontius's work indicates that a 
text which aimed to manipulate the high cultural tradition also sought to please the common 
people' (Symeon the Holy Fool: Leontius' Life and the Late Antique City, 18). 

8 See Trapp, 'Learned and Vernacular Literature in Byzantium: Dichotomy or 
Symbiosis', 115-6. The numerous studies which foster interest in the language of Greek 
hagiography continue to this day; see Rosenqvist, Studien zur Syntax und Bemerkungen 
zum Text der Vita Theodori Syceotae; Hinterberger, "Wortschópfung und literarischer Stil bei 
Methodios I.’; Cavallero, ‘Griego bizantino en la Vida de Juan el limosnero, de Leoncio de 
Neápolis: fonética y morfosintaxis'. 
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to address an uneducated audience and to harmonise with the simplicity of the 
Christian message as set down in the Gospels.” Late antique hagiography was 
highly prized for this linguistic simplicity, which derived from the authors' efforts 
to communicate their message to the mixed — urban, semi-urban, rural and monastic 
— audiences of this period. Not unlike the theatre audiences of classical antiquity 
and the heroes they beheld, listeners thus felt sympathy for the protagonists of this 
hagiography, mostly martyrs, ascetics, women disguised as men, stylites and holy 
fools, each struggling in their own way for the cause of Christianity. 

The significant shift in linguistic and stylistic expression which came about in 
hagiography after the Dark Age was no doubt prompted by a dramatic shrinkage 
in the intended audience as well as by other parameters, which we shall attempt to 
investigate below. The same period saw another change of primary importance in 
the transmission of hagiographical literature: Greek vitae and enkomia started to be 
copied in large collections, a fact which, accordingly, could advance or obstruct the 
circulation of any given text. No doubt, geographical areas and literary milieus also 
affected the popularity of hagiography, yet this will be less and less the case as the 
Byzantine period progresses. 


Audiences and Late Antique Hagiography (Fourth-Seventh 
Centuries) 


The contrasting realities of the city and the desert, which dominated the cultural 
and spiritual landscape of Christian late antiquity, found a corresponding analogy 
in the formation of two distinctive literary domains and publics: the ‘urban’ and 
the ^monastic'. The former gave a warm welcome to the rise of Christian preaching 
and homiletics in late Roman cities while the latter provided the fertile ground for 
the development of the so-called literature of the desert. A primary dividing factor 
is that education was (and sometimes still is!) a privilege of the urban population 
and that monasticism first grew out of the rural and illiterate communities of 
Egypt, Palestine and Syria. In the light of this distinction it would be reasonable 
to infer that any piece of literature couched in rhetorical Greek, whether Christian 
or pagan in its orientation, chiefly targeted the educated city-dweller and not the 
monk or the average Christian member of late antique society, who in turn could 
only appreciate works written in simple Church Greek.? This division extends to 





19 The author of the Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger writes that he had adopted а 
simple writing style, so that his audience might be encouraged to place great hope in Christ 
(BHG 1689 — pref., v. 31-47), while Leontios of Neapolis in his Life of John the Almsgiver states 
that he has told the story in an unadorned and humble style, so that uneducated people 
might be better able to benefit from hearing it (ВНС 886 — pref., v. 65-9). 

2 Mango, Byzantium, the Empire of New Коте, 249-50; Ševčenko, Three Byzantine 
Literatures. A Layman's Guide, 15-8. 
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the social and ecclesiastical status of the saintly hero. Holy patriarchs, bishops and 
abbots of prestigious urban monasteries would, as heroes of vitae and enkomia, find 
literary acclaim among Christian city-dwellers rather than among monastics, who 
would probably feel more at home listening to the extraordinary feats and wise 
sayings of humble, saintly monks and ascetics. As a rule, patriarchs and bishops 
would be extolled in high-flown compositions, whereas the exploits of monastic 
saints would be narrated in an unpretentious language and style. 

It is true that not all texts can be conveniently pigeonholed into one category 
or the other, just as it is also reasonable to suppose that neither the identity of the 
saintly hero nor that of the author constitutes se ipso a firm criterion for detecting 
who the intended audience of a hagiography was. Cases indicating an undivided 
Christian audience, i.e. one sharing the same preferences for hagiographical heroes, 
are numerous. To begin with, any Christian, whether a city- or a desert-dweller, 
would have been eager to hear the heroic sufferings of the saintly martyrs, just 
as he/she would much appreciate the authoritative writings of a Church Father. 
By the same token, monastic hagiography was popular not only with monks and 
ecclesiastics but also with laymen (educated or not) who wished to lead their lives 
in accordance with Christian virtues or who were simply excited to hear about the 
extraordinary feats and wise sayings of the heroes of the desert. Finally, there were 
other kinds of hagiographical works such as miracle collections, hagiographical 
novels and vitae of urban monastics which further complicate the picture. Yet, for 
all these caveats, the antithetical presentation of urban and monastic groupings 
as producers and consumers of late antique hagiography is functional, first and 
foremost, because it outlines the provenance of a text and its initial intended 
audience. Before the emergence of educated monks in the Middle Byzantine period 
dramatically blurred the borders between a cultivated urban audience and a rural 
monastic one, the dividing lines between the urban and the monastic literary 
landscape were sufficiently clear to point to distinctive literary priorities as regards 
the means by which edification could be transmitted and achieved. 


I. Hagiographic Preaching in the Diversity of the Late Antique City 


Before it became a form of written literature disseminated in books, hagiography 
was a substantial part of Christian preaching and the homiletic activity of the 
Christian clergy in an urban context, practised by patriarchs, bishops and priests 
in cities throughout the Roman Empire. In addition to sermons on important 
liturgical feasts and other ‘prescribed topics’ (mostly related to the exegesis of 
the Bible), pulpit orators, like, for instance, the Cappadocian Church Fathers, 
John Chrysostom, Asterios of Amaseia, Hesychios of Jerusalem, or Leontios of 
Constantinople, included the praise of early Christian martyrs, especially the local 
ones, in their preaching and pastoral agenda. Such sermons were normally given 
extempore before a congregation at a shrine or a church on the day of the martyr- 
saint’s commemoration, were taken down by shorthand writers and in most 
cases were reworked (stylistically or otherwise) before being copied into books. 
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As works of rhetoric, these speeches forged a transition from the ancient enkomion 
and the Roman panegyric to Christian oratory, which came to employ a more or 
less sophisticated discourse, according to the particular audience envisaged by 
the preacher for each case.” However, since the text as originally delivered will 
always elude us, we shall never know the extent of the revisions and the difference 
between the two linguistic registers, the oral and the written. 

Besides the holy martyrs, Christian praise extended to contemporary holy 
figures, usually of some social standing. In such cases, Christian preachers would 
deploy all their rhetorical skills and produce a sophisticated piece of work, 
sometimes at the expense of its comprehensibility. Gregory of Nazianzos' funeral 
orations fall into this category and it is still a moot point as to whether or not they 
were largely reworked after their initial oral performance.? The survival of all 
these works of rhetoric presupposes, on the one hand, their enthusiastic reception 
at the time when they were first delivered and, on the other hand, writers widely 
acclaimed as experts in Christian preaching and/or on questions of theological 
doctrine. This interactive process, whereby a preacher's flock acts as an implied 
patron, encouraging the production of sermons, ceased to function in the seventh 
century when urban culture was adversely affected, literacy dwindled and homiletic 
activity, whether pertaining to the praise of saints or not, fell into decline.? By 
that time, however, the enkomia of the Church Fathers had become authoritative 
texts read in church rather than original sermons. In later centuries, an important 
number of them secured a permanent home in liturgical books becoming regular 
readings in church services and monastic refectories. 

In addition to the martyrs’ enkomia, late antique cities could boast of being the 
birthplace of and home to other kinds of hagiography, for instance, the Lives of 
prominent prelates, which again bear the signs of an initial oral delivery before 
a lay audience. Such is the case of the vita of Gregory of Nazianzos by Gregory the 
Presbyter (BHG 723), which must initially have been intended for the Christians 
of Caesarea.™ Miracle collections too, recording the miraculous activity of healing 
saints, were compositions of mostly urban extraction which may well have been 
conceived as an attraction to potential pilgrims but, prior to that, as a reading 





?! For an overview of the themes and the rhetorical traits of these orations with regard 


to their audience, see Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires, 133—69. 

? See McLynn, "Gregory Nazianzen's Basil: The Literary Construction of a Christian 
Friendship’, 180, who argues that the extant Funeral Oration for St Basil is ‘a slightly 
reworked version’ of the one originally delivered. Hägg seems to endorse the same view 
for Gregory's other funeral orations: see "Playing with Expectations: Gregory's Funeral 
Orations on his Brother, Sister and Father', 133. 

23 R.Taft, ODB 1880 (s.v. ‘Sermon’) holds that the golden age of homiletics was already 
over by the sixth century. This ‘pessimistic’ view was convincingly refuted by Cunningham, 
‘The Sixth Century: A Turning Point for Byzantine Homiletics', 176; and, more fully, Allen, 
‘The Identity of Sixth-Century Preachers and Audiences in Byzantium’, 245-53. 

24 Efthymiadis, "Two Gregories and Three Genres: Autobiography, Autohagiography 
and Hagiography’, 254—5. 
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delivered within the enclosure of the shrine itself. For instance, it is most likely that 
the Miracles of St Artemios were read to both the sick longing for a cure and others 
attending the all-night vigil held on a Saturday night.” Likewise, the miraculous 
accounts of St Demetrios, which offer a chronicle of Thessalonike's rescue from 
enemy attacks, were meant to be read first before the authors' fellow citizens and 
then as a document providing 'ecumenical fame' to the patron saint of the city. This 
address, first to a local and precise public, then to a wider public, can be further 
assessed in collections by virtue of the rich variety of people, selected from all 
social strata and different geographical regions, whose miraculous stories these 
texts include. Again, the Miracles of St Artemios locate the miraculous activity of 
the saint in a Constantinopolitan church but, apart from citizens of the Byzantine 
capital, they feature beneficiaries of his healing activity coming from distant cities 
and islands. In other instances, this metropolitan diversity was denoted by the use 
of a sophisticated prose style, as in the cases of the Miracles of St Thekla and those 
of Sts Kyros and John, a choice which presumably reflects the authors' attempts to 
appeal to an audience beyond the local consumers. 


II. Monastic Hagiography and its Engagement with a Broad Audience 


The imprint of a different audience and patronage from that associated with the 
general run of homiletic and *urban' hagiography is evident in the pioneering Life 
of Antony (BHG 140). Its title preserves the fact that it began as a Letter written 
by Athanasios in response to a request (ënitaypa) from some monks in the West 
(Preamble, p. 124—8). This text, a lesson in asceticism and an initiation into the 
world of the desert, illustrates the dual audience which almost all the different 
kinds of monastic literature produced in late antiquity were intended for: on the 
one hand, the monastics living within and around the deserts of Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, and, on the other, lay people tired of the hectic pace of city life. The 
later emulators of Athanasios were no doubt conscious of the potential extent of 
their readership and the dynamics of their compositions, especially if these were 
cast in low-style language. Lausos, a eunuch and official in the imperial palace in 
Constantinople, to whom Palladios dedicated and addressed his Historia Lausiaca, 
is indicative of the wide range of people that a collection of monastic stories might 
have reached. Though only notionally linked with the milieu of the desert, Lausos 
represented the influential lay literary patron, who could inspire a collection of 
monastic stories with ‘universal’ prestige and the ability to appeal to audiences at 
the opposite ends of the Roman Empire.” Two centuries later, this ‘universalism’ 
is explicitly stated in the opening lines of a similar composition, the Spiritual 





5 Cf. Nesbitt’s ‘Introduction’ to The Miracles of St. Artemios, 25-7. 

26 See relevant ch. in ed. Bartelink, 46; and Hägg, ‘The Life of St Antony between 
Biography and Hagiography', in ARCBH I, 27-8. 

7 For this potential extension of Palladios’ readership see Rapp, ‘Palladius, Lausus and 
the Historia Lausiaca’. 
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Meadow written by John Moschos and dedicated to his friend Sophronios and 
‘through him to all’. Accordingly, we must infer that collections of this type and 
vitae of ‘humble’ monastic saints must have first gone down well in the limited 
environment of the compiler and his patron(s), usually a member or members of a 
monastic community, before travelling far and wide.? 

Cyril of Skythopolis, one of the most important late antique hagiographers, 
showcases the dual function of saints' Lives. In the first place he provided edifying 
accounts enriched with current events about and for Palestinian monks. Cyril 
wished to establish a relationship with his audience and to ensure they could relate 
to his work. He thus provided 'instructions' as to how he wished his audience 
to 'consume' his work according to their own preferences, whether for recitation 
or private, silent reading.? Obviously, Cyril of Skythopolis was not merely a 
storyteller or a narrator of miracles. In order to satisty his own needs, which may 
have coincidentally exemplified those of his era, he mixed historiography with 
hagiographical writing and took on, deliberately or not, the role of a historio- 
hagiographer.?! 

The proliferation of this hagiography of monastic inspiration and the large 
number of manuscripts in which its representatives have been preserved make it 
the most well-read genre in Byzantine hagiography as a whole. In later centuries we 
discover copies of the Spiritual Meadow and works of a similar character recorded 
not only in monasteries but also in private book collections, like that of the middle- 
ranking landowner Eustathios Boilas in the eleventh century.? By picking up a 
number of similar themes and all following the same narrative patterns, presenting 
in a nutshell the deeds of a variety of people, holy, pious or vicious, recording 
extraordinary episodes from an ascetic's life, preserving miraculous accounts and, 
all in all, providing a blend of real elements with fiction, these texts contrived to 
be both edifying and entertaining for their Christian audiences. Heroic characters 
and themes placed in extraordinary locations always make for enjoyable and hence 
popular reading. Moreover, the success of this monastic hagiography owed a great 
deal to the ‘fragmentary’ character of its narrative, structured around short stories 





? PG 87, col. 2852B: ‘...7tAeKktov отёфауоу &кт|о&тою Aeuicovoc AaBav, поосфёоо 


OOL TEKVOV TLOTOTATOV, Kai OLA ооо тос паси. 

29 For instance, the vita of Theodore of Sykeon (ВНС 1748) seems not to have had 
‘international’ pretensions from the outset, as the hagiographer Eleusios-George addresses 
it to патёогс Kai àdeAoi, i.e. a monastic audience (ch. 25 and ch. 22”). Likewise, still in the 
seventh century, the Narratio on the Translation of the Relics of St Olympias by the abbess Sergia 
(BHG 1376) is exclusively addressed to the nuns of her community. 

? More details in Kalogeras, ‘The Role of the Audience in the Construction of a 
Narrative: A Note on Cyril of Scythopolis'; and ‘The “Rhetoric of Emulation" in the Work of 
Cyril of Scythopolis and the Vita Abraamii . 

? See Binns, Ascetics and Ambassadors of Christ (The Monasteries of Palestine, 314-631), 
38-40 and 68-75. 

? Lemerle, Cinq études sur le ХГ siècle byzantin, 25 (v. 148); see also the list of books 
reproduced in Mango, Byzantium, the Empire of New Rome, 240. 
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and episodes taken from the life of one or a number of holy men and women. The 
lack of organic connection and the possibility of bypassing one story and moving 
on to the next, though not a virtue for a novel or any other compact and coherent 
kind of text, was an advantage in this kind of literature, encouraging its widespread 
consumption and its oral dissemination through the perennial pathways of story- 
telling.? Naturally, language and style had to be subordinated to this popularity 
and match the low and humble profile of early holy monastics.?* When this was not 
the case, as in Theodoret of Cyrrhus' Philotheos Historia, a work also built around 
concise portraits of ascetics (in this case Syrian) and diegeseis about their feats, 
but couched in classicising Greek, we can infer that priorities other than making 
a text comprehensible to the many had prevailed, for instance the imitation of 
pagan literary models. For choosing to emulate Philostratos’ Lives of the Sophists, 
Theodoret had to pay a price. 

All in all, comprehension and appreciation of middle- and low-brow literature 
did not necessarily depend on literacy and learning.? St Antony is said to have 
despised education and learning, yet as a child to have been attentive to church 
readings, thereby gaining edification (ВНС 140 – ch. 1, 3-4). In late antiquity, the 
scriptures were meant to be heard, and the same was true of hagiographical texts. 
Interestingly, in the introductory section of his Life of John the Almsgiver Leontios of 
Neapolis conveys a vivid picture of people gathered by the church of St Menas in 
Alexandria exchanging edifying stories. Furthermore, as an endorsement of their 
veracity, the same Leontios presents his own stories about the saintly patriarch of 
Alexandria as having been communicated to him by a certain archdeacon Menas, 
an eyewitness to the saint's wonderworking activity (BHG 886 — Pref., v. 108-97). 
In a sense, as a late antique hagiographer, Leontios was well aware that an author's 
impersonal style could have undermined the credibility of his stories; hence he 
opted for the embedding technique, which as a literary device is widely used 
in this kind of hagiography.” Moreover, as a writer conscious of literary effects 
and prompt to make concessions in the interests of the comprehensibility of his 
work, Leontios decided to compose a linguistically unadorned vita which could 
supplement another vita of John the Almsgiver by John Moschos and Sophronios that 
he had at his disposal. The use of the low style in the writing of the new anecdotal 
betrays, on the one hand, Leontios' attempts to reinforce the popularity of his text, 





33 Tt is no accident that the term 'óu]ynoic', meaning both ‘narration’ and ‘story’, is 


omnipresent in late antique hagiography; see Rapp, ‘Storytelling as Spiritual Communication 
in Early Greek Hagiography: The Use of Diegesis’. 

* Cf. Browning, ‘The “Low Level" Saint's Life in the Early Byzantine World’. 
For the decline in literacy that came about in late antiquity, see Harris, Ancient 
Literacy, 285-337. His pessimistic estimates must be rather exaggerated: see the review by 
Vessey, ‘Literacy and Literatura, AD 200-800’, 149-52. See also Lane Fox, ‘Literacy and 
Power in the Ancient World’. 

36 Cf. Rapp, ‘Storytelling as Spiritual Communication in Early Greek Hagiography: 
The Use of Diegesis’, 438-9, who observes that attention to detail and a simple style lend 
additional support to the inherent veracity of Leontios’ account. 


35 
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and, on the other, the cultural decline in the period, which must have affected his 
homeland no less than those of his heroes (BHG 886 - Pref., v. 30-72). 

A century earlier, in neighbouring Palestine, Cyril of Skythopolis had enriched his 
hagiographical narrative with historical elements and autobiographical information. In 
writing the vitae of seven different monastics (Sts Euthymios, Sabas, John the Hesychast, 
Kyriakos, Theodosios, Abraamios and Theognios), Cyril's purpose was twofold. He 
wished to provide edifying texts for novices, primarily those of Palestinian monasteries, 
while in the capacity of an antiquarian he provided historical accounts for both young 
and older monks (ВНС 647 — p. 6*7, 70; ВНС 1608 — p. 86:5). As regards the content, 
the purpose of writing and the literary construction, the seven biographies form two 
groups: a) the extensive, commissioned biographies of St Euthymios and St Sabas, and 
b) the other five concise Lives." The long vitae were intended primarily for individual 
reading — without excluding the possibility of recitation (cf. ВНС 647 — p.945, 8225). As 
regards, the five short vitae, they were first and foremost destined for recitation before 
monastic audiences. Even though Cyril frequently refers to his readers in the Lives of 
Euthymios and of Sabas, he does not specify whether he recommends individual or 
public reading. Among the short vitae, the only one which offers implicit evidence about 
its intended audience is the vita of Kyriakos. While in the prologue the author addresses 
his audience only as readers (évruyxävovrtec), at the end he adds listeners (дкороутгс) 
to the former (ВНС 463 — p. 222?'* and 2342). 

The corpus of the seven vitae authored by Cyril of Skythopolis is a suitable case 
on which to base an argument about the identity of those who commissioned works 
of hagiography. As can be inferred from both the proems and the perorations of 
the Lives of Euthymios and of Sabas, Cyril undertook to write them at the behest of 
George, Abbot and Presbyter of the monastery of Beella, a town near Skythopolis. 
For his own reasons Cyril felt obliged to respond to the abbot's request and wrote 
the two vitae, which he sent to George as a gift and an expression of repentance 
(see ВНС 1608 — p. 85°78). Once he had fulfilled his obligation to his patron, he 
continued with five much shorter biographies, which he must have written free of 
any commitment or commission. 

Nevertheless in the case of Cyril's well-structured vitae we are in a world 
dominated by the oral transmission of literature, where recitation and memorising 
are critical to its reception, and, above all, reading and listening function as collective 
and public activities performed not only in church and monastery, but also at court, 
in the garden or on the street.? Nonetheless, this shared reading on the occasion 
of a public gathering must not be assumed to exclude the reading of hagiography 
by oneself, a practice recommended by monastic writers,? and, not surprisingly, 
highlighted by the biographers of saints themselves. From the aforementioned 





? On Cyril’s hagiography, see Flusin, ‘Palestinian Hagiography (Fourth-Eighth 
Centuries)’, in ARCBH I, 208-10. 

% On the whole question, see Reinsch, ‘Autor und Leser in frühbyzantinischen 
hagiographischen und historiographischen Werken'. 

? See evidence adduced by Rapp, ‘Figures of Female Sanctity: Byzantine Edifying 
Manuscripts and Their Audience', 315-6. 
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Life of John the Almsgiver we can single out a passage in which Leontios informs 
us that part of the saint's spiritual formation was the reading of the Lives of the 
Holy Fathers, and where it is stated that the saint once read (évtvxwv) the Life of 
St Serapion the Sindonite whose mercifulness he thereupon tried to emulate (BHG 
886 — ch. XXII). Similarly, in the Life of St Symeon Stylites the Younger we hear of his 
mother Martha who, before conceiving her son, had found her husband at home in 
Antioch reading aloud (ävæyivookovta) the Account of the Invention of the Head of 
St John the Baptist and had sat by his side to listen (ВНС 1689 — ch. 3). Interestingly, 
this practice of inserting such snapshots (in which the protagonists of hagiography 
read hagiography) into a narrative recalls, on the one hand, the Homeric heroes 
taking delight in singing and listening to epic poetry (cf. Iliad 9.185-92), and, on the 
other, Jane Austen's and Gustave Flaubert's characters reading novels.” In a sense, 
by being self-referential, hagiographers implicitly promoted their own literary art. 


III. Monastic, yet Urban: an Elusive Audience In-between 


Asalready suggested, the labels ‘urban’ and^monastic', however functional and useful, 
do not wholly apply to the wide range of texts classed as ‘late antique hagiography’ 
nor do they exclude the possibility of the character of the audience changing over 
time. In his Letter on the life of St Makrina Gregory of Nyssa wholeheartedly endorsed 
an ascetic ideal, which he undoubtedly conceived as operating in a city environment 
and as a model of spiritual life that could gain ground among noble women. To 
exercise asceticism at home could be meaningful as an argument only for the ladies 
of the urban elite, quite unlike the case of St Antony's emulators.” And for all his 
declaration in the preface that ‘this would be a simple (a7tAovc) and unpretentious 
(axatäokevoc) narrative’ (ВНС 1012 — ch. 18), he does not refrain from making 
use of rhetorical devices throughout his account.? 

Paradoxically the idea of renouncing the world while living in that world was 
a message addressed to members of the elite, i.e. those who were most deeply 
entrenched in the secular realm. A fair number of other texts employed the same 
elaborate means of expression asthe Life of Makrina and worked in a similar direction. 
Still, if we assume that they were of monastic rather than urban extraction, they 
were hardly reminiscent of the monastic hagiography outlined in the preceding 





40 The passage was commented on by Reinsch, ‘Autor und Leser in frühbyzantinischen 
hagiographischen und historiographischen Werken', 400-401. 

^! See West's remarks in this respect on the ancient novel in 'Keoxíóoc паоаџоӨ іо? For 
Whom Did Chariton Write?', 66-7. 

? On this issue, see Vasileiou, ‘At a Still Point of a Turning World: Privacy and Asceticism 
in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of St. Macrina' . 

? As has been argued, ‘in its claims to simplicity and lack of adornment, the text strives 
to resemble Makrina herself, an ascetic who renounced the trappings and sophistications of 
the world’; see Krueger, Writing and Holiness. The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian 
East, 119-20. 
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paragraphs. In the Narrations of Neilos (Diegeseis), for instance, which arguably 
date from the fifth century, the story-telling is presented in a much more elaborate 
fashion and as a coherent reading, which one has to follow from start to finish.“ 
The same applies to Passions and vitae, which unfold in a coherent factual sequence, 
not as a concatenation of loosely connected episodes. One can include here Passions 
which revolve around a couple in love who, after a series of vicissitudes, jointly 
suffer a heroic martyrdom (e.g. those of Sts Galaktion and Episteme or Andronikos 
and Athanasia); vitae with an idiosyncratic kind of saintly hero, a nobleman (e.g. St 
Alexios 'the Man of God', St John the Kalyvites) or a noblewoman fleeing family, 
husband, the city and the secular world (e.g. St Melania the Younger, and the 
female cross-dressers); and finally, the so-called romans hagiographiques in which 
the action is set in the exotic Orient or in some remote desert. 

Rather than adapting themselves to the literary lineage of the vita Antonii, 
these compact, full-length, Narrations and vitae exemplify the novelistic tradition 
of Roman antiquity. As they share many leitmotifs with ancient novels (e.g. the 
heroes' 'separation', wanderings and eventual recognition), they can naturally be 
classed as their literary heirs. As has been pointed out, when novels disappeared 
from the literary scene, it was this novelistic hagiography that filled the gap.? The 
promotion of the monastic or ascetic ideal was no impediment to their authors 
capturing the imagination not just of monks but also of city dwellers, namely men 
and women of the upper strata of society, not necessarily intellectuals but literate 
enough to appreciate the twists of an adventurous plot. A further indication of 
their target audience was the fact that they were ‘polished’ compositions. Owing 
to their length, they could not be read at once from 'cover to cover', but had to be 
consumed in several instalments. We can imagine that, unless it was performed in 
private, the reading must have taken place before a group of listeners in consecutive 
meetings, within a household or a parish church.” 


After Late Antiquity: Learned Works in Search of an 
Audience 


At the dawn of the Middle Byzantine period hagiographical composition not 
only had few remaining exponents but had also fallen short of most of its former 





^ Itis perhaps not by chance that the only time the narrator addresses those listening 


to his story, he calls them ‘my friends’, not ‘fathers’ or ‘brethren’: see ed. Link, 30° (ch. 2). Cf. 
points made in Caner, History and Hagiography from the Late Antique Sinai, 73-83. 

45 See the remarks of Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, vol. II, 
121-3; and Sevéenko, ‘Storia letteraria — conclusion générale’, 183. 

4 The question of who read ancient novels has been treated quite extensively. See Hagg, 
‘Orality, Literacy, and the “Readership” of the Early Greek Novel’; Bowie, ‘The Ancient 
Readers of the Greek Novels’. 
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historical and literary standards." If it was revived and renewed in the early 
ninth century, it was thanks to a happy coincidence in the emergence of new 
saints (mostly confessors of Orthodoxy) and the revival of letters that came about 
in roughly the same period. Also, as a side-effect of this revival, much writing 
went into the reworking of ancient texts, chiefly the Passions of the early martyrs. 
This combined hagiographical activity owed its vigour to a long array of learned 
writers (either bishops or monks) whose careers spanned the whole of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Arguably, once the Metaphrastic Menologion and the Synaxarion 
of Constantinople acquired the authority of liturgical books, these literati began to 
disappear from the scene. 

Much like their late antique predecessors, hagiographers of the Middle 
Byzantine period record the reading of vitae as one of the pious practices of their 
saintly heroes.? The vita of St Stephen the Younger is precise enough in recounting 
that the saint was edified in his childhood by hearing martyrdoms and vitae read 
during vigils (BHG 1666 — ch. 8). Likewise, St Gregory of Agrigento was so touched 
by the Life of St Basil of Caesarea that he read it many times (ВНС 707 - ch. 32%). 
In addition to these examples, speaking of a posthumous miracle of St Peter of 
Atroa, his biographer, the monk Sabas, specifies that it occurred during matins on 
the saint's feast day, while his Life was being read out (ВНС 2365 - ch. 98). In two 
different instances in a later vita, that of Neilos of Rossano, we hear that the saint 
stood up and read out, in one instance, an enkomion of the Holy Apostles written by 
John of Damascus and in another the Life of St Symeon Stylites the Younger (BHG 
1370 — chs. 23 and 47). 

In addition to the hagiography being read in a monastic context, the Lives of 
patriarchs and Church Fathers as well as Passions of martyrs were seized upon 
by that avid and learned reader Patriarch Photios. In his Bibliotheca he reproduces 
their content, concluding each notice with his comments as a literary critic. 
Similarly, when presenting various ascetic writings, Photios makes a brief mention 
of John Moschos' Spiritual Meadow.? Though stemming from disparate sources, 
this evidence suggests that the reading of saints' Lives and the passing on of the 
late antique hagiographical legacy were ongoing practices, shared by individuals 
and communities in the form of lections in church services or at meals in the 





47 


See Rydén, 'Byzantine Hagiography in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries: Literary 
Aspects’; Rydén, ‘New Forms of Hagiography’; Efthymiadis, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer 
and his Audience in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries’. 

55 See Life of Theodore the Stoudite B by Michael the Monk (BHG 1754), 245A; Laudation 
of Plato of Sakkoudion by Theodore the Stoudite (BHG 1553), 824C; Life of Nicholas the Stoudite 
(BHG 1365), 872B; Life of Blasios of Amorion (BHG 278), 663. It is noteworthy that all these 
Lives are of Stoudite provenance. Further references in the Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton (BHG 
952), ch. 1617-8 and in some vitae of South-Italian saints: vitae of Elias Spelaiotes (BHG 581), 
Christopher and Makarios (BHG 312), 93; and Sabas of Collesano (BHG 1611), 10. 

9 A catalogue and presentation of these works in Hägg, 'Photius as Reader of 
Hagiography: Selection and Criticism'. The author concludes that hagiography was not a 
genre favoured in the Bibliotheca and that Photios read these Lives as historical narratives. 
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refectories of cenobitic monasteries. Monasteries provided a spiritual experience 
that combined the consumption of food with reading. Recitation in monastic 
refectories constituted both a collective and an individual experience. Members 
of monastic communities shared in this experience, but at the same time they 
had to be silent during mealtimes, when eating was combined with the spiritual 
process of listening, a process meant to aid the spiritual perfection of monks. It 
was not by chance that in the Life of Nicholas of Stoudios the monastic refectory was 
characterised as Wuxoto6boc, in reference to its function of nourishing the soul 
(BHG 1365 — col. 893B). In the twelfth century, the Life of Cyril Phileotes records that 
Cyril recited saints' Lives to his fellow monks while they were eating (BHG 468 — 
ch. 22°). In a similar fashion, monastic Typika dating from the eleventh and later 
centuries copy one another in referring to ‘sacred scriptures or writings’ (Octa 
yoabai) as spiritual nourishment without, however, specifying the exact type of 
texts that were read aloud on these occasions.” 

Turning to the hagiographical writing of the period, we immediately lose sight 
of this picture of unbroken continuity. The majority of contemporary hagiographers 
were learned Constantinopolitan monks and clerics, who adopted a much more 
elevated writing style than their late antique predecessors. Whether written 
in the interests of the patriarchate, an influential monastery of the capital or the 
Constantinopolitan hinterland or a family striving to promote the cult of one or more 
of its members, a text needed to be appreciated just as much for its stylistic veneer 
as for its content. In the first half of the ninth century, mostly during the Second 
Iconoclasm, the hagiographies of Ignatios the Deacon and Patriarch Methodios offer 
exemplary illustrations of this move towards greater sophistication, and hence an 
intentional disengagement from the hoi polloi. Their ‘hagiography in high-style'? 
should not be seen as an idiosyncratic, ‘experimental’ deviation from the norm, but 
as a breakthrough and a clear reflection of the esprit du siécle which thereafter left its 
imprint on the literary scene. Obviously, apart from edification, these Lives aimed at 
providing a historical record, as saints in that era tended to be enmeshed in politics. 
So it is not surprising to find that texts such as the patriarchal vitae of Ignatios were 
utilised as historical sources by the tenth-century historian Genesios and his slightly 
later peers in the so-called circle of Logothetes. Whether clerics or monastics, nearly 
all the hagiographers belonging to Ignatios’ and Methodios’ generation and the 
next were strongly inclined to adopt a sophisticated diction sprinkled with classical 





50 See, e.g., the Typika of the Theotokos Evergetis, of the Theotokos ton Heliou Bomon 


(ch. 17), of Saint Mamas in Constantinople (ch. 17), of the Theotokos of Bebaia Elpis (ch. 
85). On reading in the refectory, see Talbot, ‘Mealtime in Monasteries: the Culture of the 
Byzantine Refectory’, 119-22. 

51 Of relevance is Kazhdan's observation that ‘only four vitae of the fifth and sixth 
centuries... may be described as predominantly Constantinopolitan, but in none of them 
does the capital hold such an exclusive position’; see A History of Byzantine Literature (650— 
850), 28. 

9? The term was coined by Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography in the Iconoclast Period’, 129; and 
"Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose’, 301. 
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allusions and a narrative seasoned with long rhetorical digressions. Classicism 
affected even the least obvious suspects, i.e. vitae written in the periphery with no 
pretensions to emulating the convoluted style of Constantinople. Apart from the 
sporadic use of Homeric loanwords, most of them demonstrate an inventive use of 
language marked by a predilection for hapax legomena. 

Paradoxically, a closer look at these high-flown compositions shows that they 
were not mere rhetorical sketches, but mostly texts written on commission and, like 
any vita or enkomion, so designed as to promote the cult of a saint in a given milieu 
and precise circumstances. At the outset of his vita of St Theophanes the Confessor, an 
example of classicising hagiography written in the 820s, Methodios portrays himself 
as the master of the feast offering an unworthy meal to those who are familiar with 
the saint's miraculous deeds (ВНС 1787z - chs. 1-2). Apart from suggesting that the 
text was to be read aloud before a community during mealtimes, Methodios alludes 
to his patron, a certain Stephanos who had succeeded Theophanes in the abbacy 
of the monastery of Megas Agros in Bithynia? and the text was presumably aimed 
at the dissemination of the cult of this saint, a man of an aristocratic background. 
Although monasteries in Constantinople and in adjacent Bithynia could boast of 
their scriptoria and other intellectual activities, it is hard to believe that, even among 
educated monks, who must have been a tiny minority, Methodios would have 
garnered an enthusiastic reception for his rather abstruse piece of prose. Turning 
to the no less erudite hagiography of Ignatios the Deacon in praise of two prominent 
patriarchs of Constantinople (Tarasios and Nikephoros), we can be less bemused 
at the ‘risk of sophistication’, as these two prelates deserved to be celebrated in this 
way. Nevertheless, there is little excuse for Methodios and the other hagiographers 
whose subjects of praise were abbots, whose lives paled by comparison with those 
of the patriarchs. Clearly, if it even remained a consideration, adjusting the style of 
a vita to the life of the humble monk it narrated was no longer the norm; nor was 
the comprehensibility of a hagiographer or his ability to communicate with the 
general public an issue of overwhelming importance. 

Let us now approach this ‘new hagiography’ from the perspective of patronage. 
A great number of vitae and enkomia which span the ninth and the tenth centuries 
reveal that they have been produced at the request of a patron, a bishop or an 
abbot.” A few other vitae had their origins in a family cult. Patronage in these cases 
did not merely imply an incitement to write and an influential person to whom a 
piece of hagiography would be dedicated. At a time when written culture gained 





? On the identification, see Efthymiadis, ‘Notes on the Correspondence of Theodore 


the Studite’, 149-51; and, for a different view, Yannopoulos, ‘Le destinataire anonyme de la 
Vita Theophanis de Méthode le Patriarche'. 

* See the considerations in Efthymiadis, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer and his 
Audience in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries', 65-9. 

5 For a discussion of the issue and a list of those who commissioned ninth- and tenth- 
century Lives, see Efthymiadis, "The Byzantine Hagiographer and his Audience in the Ninth 
and Tenth Centuries', 69-70, 78-80. 
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the upper hand and oral transmission had lost much of its potential, the literary 
patron must have ensured the copying and circulation of a text at least within a 
small circle of people beyond which a saint's cult could be further expanded. The 
meagre manuscript tradition of the majority of these texts and the rather poor 
acclaim that new saints found among the mass of the Christian population are 
complementary indications that this hagiography in high style did not attain any 
marked popularity. Writing hagiography in this age of a revival of letters evidently 
required a display of eloquence and rhetorical skill. In this context, popularity and 
audience response was a rare concern. 

The adherence to the saints of yore (early martyrs, Church Fathers and late 
antique holy ascetics), who continued to be subjects of veneration on a local or 
universal basis, is no doubt one of the most interesting aspects of the revival of 
homiletics in ninth-century Byzantium. As a literary phenomenon it must be 
closely associated with metaphrasis, a practice in Byzantine rhetoric that denoted 
the rewriting and revising of older Passions and, to a lesser extent, of vitae. As such, 
it went back to late antiquity,” but was to reach its peak with Symeon Metaphrastes, 
the official and most 'prolific' reviser of hagiographical texts. Besides elaborate 
Lives of new saints, the ninth and tenth centuries were filled with new enkomia of 
mostly earlier saints produced and pronounced by a great number of literati, some 
of whom were active in the Byzantine province. 

We may legitimately ask what was the place of all these rhetorical works in an 
age and a society where the public orator is thought to have permanently stepped 
down from his late antique rostrum. The question encompasses not only enkomia of 
saints but also the substantial homiletic output of this period as a whole. Internal 
evidence does not lend support to the theory that all these texts were merely desk 
homilies, i.e. by and large rhetorical exercises to be first circulated among students 
and friends and then published in books. On the one hand, even Niketas David 
Paphlagon’s fifty-five elaborately fashioned enkomia bear, for the most part, signs 
of an oral delivery before the general public in a church in Constantinople. On 
the other, there is no reason to distrust Ignatios the Deacon's affirmation that 
Patriarch Tarasios extolled the martyrs in his orations (BHG 1698 — chs. 49 and 
55); nor to dispute that this long chain of practitioners of this particular genre of 
literature (among whom Patriarch Photios and Emperor Leo VI the Wise figured 
prominently) interlocked with a certain literary trend and were responding to the 
demands of a certain audience. It is another question altogether as to how many 
of this audience could follow what was heard and to what extent. Arguably, the 





55 The issue is sketched out in Holmes, "Written Culture in Byzantium and beyond: 


Contacts, Contents and Interpretations’. 

57 Cyril of Skythopolis wrote a concise vita of Theodosios (ВНС 1776) based on a long 
rhetorical text written by his disciple Theodore, bishop of Petra (BHG 1777). Another 
example of the practice of metaphrasis in late antiquity is found in the four extant Lives of John 
the Almsgiver (ВНС 886—887v); see Déroche, Études sur Léontios de Néapolis, 89—90. 

58 See the discussion of evidence from Niketas' extant works in Antonopoulou, 
"Homiletic Activity in Constantinople Around 900', 331—6. 
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idea that what was more surely understood by a wide audience (at least a monastic 
one!) were Theodore of Stoudios' unpretentious Small Catecheses and texts written 
in a similar simple syntax and diction has much in its favour.” 


Audiences after Symeon Metaphrastes 


Symeon Metaphrastes, who marks the end of an old era and the beginning of a 
new one in hagiography, is known for massively adjusting old Passions and vitae to 
new literary forms, making additions where he thought it necessary and omitting 
details that he considered irrelevant. In his words of praise Michael Psellos 
underscored that Symeon's achievement was to make his language and expression 
understandable to educated and uneducated audiences alike (ВНС 1675 - v. 261- 
5). What must also be emphasised is Symeon's 'down-to-earth' approach in his 
revision work, which echoes the more secular Constantinopolitan mentality.” 
Before long, in the eleventh century, some monastic Typika, i.e. foundation 
charters, and book inventories yield evidence that the metaphraseis, as Symeon's 
reworkings were called, had already found a place on the shelves of monastic 
libraries.“ What is more, liturgical Typika, i.e. church calendars with instructions 
for each day's services, bore clear indications that Metaphrastic vitae and Passions 
had become the standard readings in the service of Matins (Orthros). A glance at the 
liturgical Typikon of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis in Constantinople, 
dating from the mid-eleventh century, suffices to show that, apart from texts referred 
to as metaphraseis, almost all the anonymous hagiographical texts mentioned in this 
document as readings for Matins can be identified with those of the Metaphrastic 
Menologion.? Coupled with its rich manuscript tradition, these testimonies furnish 
ample evidence that Symeon's compilation was an unprecedented success in terms 
of dissemination and that it gained the authority of a liturgical book. Together 
with the Synaxarion and the Menaion, i.e. the other liturgical books which grew in 
popularity after the age of Symeon, the Metaphrastic Menologion consummates the 
flourishing of hagiography in medieval Byzantium and puts a halt to its fluidity 
by capitalising on the need to mould the cult of saints into a coherent whole. As 





% А view held by Ševčenko, ‘Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose’, 294. 


Cf. Cavallo, ‘Alla ricerca del doppio pubblico di Michele Psello’. 
See, for instance, the monastic Typikon of Michael Attaleiates which mentions four 
volumes of metaphraseis: see ed. Gautier, Та diataxis de Michel Attaliate', 93 (v. 1252); and 
the inventory of the Monastery of St John the Evangelist on Patmos dating from the year 
1200: see ed. Astruc, 'L'inventaire dressé en septembre 1200 du trésor et de la bibliothéque 
de Patmos. Édition diplomatique', 23-4. 

9^ The Typikon of the Theotokos Evergetis is preserved in Atheniensis gr. 788, a manuscript 
copied in the early twelfth century: see short description by B. Crostini in The Synaxarion of 
the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, March-August, The Movable Cycle, xi-xiii. Cf. also the 
remarks of Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization, 152-3. 
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a result, gradually the choice of which Lives and enkomia to read and what parts 
of them became normalised in the Orthodox church, a practice which at least in 
Orthodox monastic ritual has been maintained to this day. 

The standardisation of hagiographical reading that this victory of official book 
culture brought about failed to repress all creative forces. Before the practice of 
writing new texts re-emerged with some vigour in the Palaiologan period, the 
integration of hagiography into the work of some eleventh- and twelfth-century 
scholars indicates the genre's persistence, all the more so given that their writing 
was not sponsored by any patron but was undertaken on their own initiative. 
Judging from Anna Komnene's reference to the favourite reading matter of 
her mother, the Empress Irene, Lives continued to occupy the attention of the 
aristocracy;? and it is not impossible that some of them may have been read 
aloud in the literary salons of the Komnenian period.* John Tzetzes" Hypomnema 
on the martyr Lucia of Syracuse (BHG 996), cast in classicising prose and language 
teeming with Homeric words, is likely to have been written in anticipation of such 
a performance. Moreover, regardless of the fact that stories about ascetics and 
monks and their excessive mortification were ridiculed by the pen of Eustathios of 
Thessalonike, the biography of a new saint of this period, St Meletios the Younger, 
elicited the interest of two prominent contemporary literati, Nicholas of Methone 
and Theodore Prodromos. Two vitae for the same contemporary holy man written 
by the saint's near contemporaries was a rare thing at any time in Byzantium, and, 
as such, might be expected to date from an age when hagiography was flourishing. 
Whenever this case of ‘doublets’ occurred, it would exemplify a divergence in 
priorities resulting both from the social profile of the author and his targeted 
audience. As has been shown for the two biographies of Meletios, unlike Nicholas 
of Methone who followed the well-trodden path of the biography of a holy monk, 
Theodore Prodromos was not so much interested in promoting a saint's cult as in 
showing his propensity for social critique and an inclination towards satire and 
romances, literary traits which reflect the spirit of the twelfth century.” 

By the end of the same century, far away from the Byzantine centre, in Cyprus, 
we find the exceptional figure of Neophytos the Recluse (Enkleistos). This monastic 
saint and prolific writer established a particular personal idiom, both due to his 
idiosyncratic personality and his poor educational background. Given that he 
was illiterate until the age of eighteen, his path to recognition was inevitably a 





9 In her Alexiad (Book XIL3.2), Anna Komnene reports that her mother Irene liked 


to stay at home where she browsed books about men who served God: see ed. Reinsch, 
Kambylis, 364. 

% On literary gatherings known as theatra in the Komnenian court, see Mullett, 
‘Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople’, 174-83; 
and Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 1143-1180, 339-40. 

6 See Messis, ‘Deux versions de la méme "vérité": les deux Vies d'hosios Mélétios au XII* 
siecle’. 
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long опе. But thanks to his commitment to becoming a local pastoral figure, he 
gained widespread appeal in the local population of Cyprus. Neophytos turned to 
account the cult of individuality which prevailed in his era over collectivity.” As a 
hagiographer, he selected earlier vitae of saints, who were either of Cypriot origin 
(e.g. Hilarion, John the Almsgiver, Theosebios of Arsinoe, Arkadios of Arsinoe) 
or popular with the Cypriots (e.g. Mamas, Nicholas), and recast them in simple 
language and a short form, elements that must have contributed to their appeal 
to a large local audience. For four of them he gives explicit indications that they 
were written at the request of individuals or of a group of people, though the same 
must be surmised for the rest of them. It can be further inferred that some of them 
were to be delivered before a lay or a monastic congregation on the occasion of the 
feast day of the saint thus celebrated.” All in all, a cross-check of his sources shows 
that for inspiration Neophytos turned to the Metaphrastic versions yet without 
demonstrating any servile dependence.” 

Neophytos selected with care the information with which he provided his 
audience, sometimes worried that stories from earlier hagiographical texts 
concerning heretical disputes, disobedient ecclesiastics and monks or scandalous 
behaviour in general might affect the morality of his audience." Another major 
concern that Neophytos wanted to share with his audience was the fact that his 
fellow monks were not always eager to follow and support his enthusiasm for 
edifying listening and reading. Far from being discouraged by such laziness, the 
Cypriot ascetic seized the opportunity to re-assess the value of preaching to the 
monastic community. As he affirms in one of his Catecheses, preaching is valuable 


‘even if nobody pays any attention, nobody listens or derives any benefit’? 





% On Neophytos as an autodidact, see Sevéenko, ‘Additional Remarks to the Report on 


Levels of Style’, 227-8. 

67 Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint. The Life, Times and Sanctification of Neophytos the 
Recluse, 2 and n. 2. 

% On his public see Galatariotou, ibid., 168-84. On the wealth of his language, see 
Trapp, ‘Zum Wortschatz des Neophytos Enkleistos'. 

© Collection of evidence and related discussion in Papatriantaphyllou-Theodoride, 
Yiangou, Ayíov Neodvtov tov ЕуклЛгіотоо Xvyypáupaza, 7-17. 

70 See Christodoulou, Le Livre des Catechèses de saint Néophyte le Reclus de Chypre, 81-2. 
See Neophytos' remark in his De Gabriele Ibero monacho in Palestina (BHG 1450), no 
5 in his hagiographical collection, ed. Papatriantaphyllou-Theodoride, Yiangou, Ayíov 
Neodvtov tov EykAeiotov Хоуурацџата, 14227-31: Т do not wish to put down in writing 
[matters which are]... blasphemous and shameful, for such matters are impure and unlawful 
and capable of causing great harm to those who may encounter them' (translated in 
Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint. The Life, Times and Sanctification of Neophytos the Recluse, 
34). On this text see Efthymiadis, ‘Redeeming the genre's remnants: some beneficial tales 
written in the last centuries of Byzantium', 313-6. 

7 See Catechesis 32 on the Prodigal Son, ch. 5, ed. Katsaros, 430; ed. Christodoulou, Le 
Livre des Catechèses de saint Néophyte le Reclus de Chypre, 633 (translation of and comments 
on the passage in Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint. The Life, Times and Sanctification of 
Neophytos the Recluse, 164). 
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The Palaiologan Revival: Urban Elites and Monastic 
Audiences 


A cursory look at the rich hagiographical output covering more or less the whole 
century between the 1280s and the 1370s produces a rather homogeneous picture of 
Lives and enkomia of old and new saints composed in rhetorically ornate language 
and syntax. Only a few texts adopted simple syntax and diction, and these were 
meant to celebrate the feats of holy monks such as Sts Maximos Kausokalybites 
and Romylos of Vidin. Regardless of style, there is no doubt that Palaiologan 
hagiography was written by urban authors addressing urban audiences whether in 
Constantinople or Thessalonike. Monasteries and nunneries, founded or restored 
by aristocratic patrons and patronesses, played a significant role in commissioning 
enkomia, Lives, or Logoi (i.e. orations), the term most frequently encountered in the 
titles of late Byzantine hagiographical texts. The term Logos alone points to the 
significance that rhetorical discourse acquired in this period and leaves room for 
suspecting that much of Palaiologan hagiography consisted of mere rhetorical 
showpieces directed at an educated urban elite, with no pretensions to appealing to 
the general public. Although we lack evidence in the sources that hagiography was 
ever performed in secular theatra, it can be plausibly argued that this entertainment 
enjoyed by the highest echelons of society had at least some remote bearing on 
how hagiographers perceived their endeavours.” As in previous centuries, we 
may posit the critical role of literary patrons in inducing authors to write works in 
praise of old and new saints alike. The few, but all the more interesting, examples 
of multiple texts celebrating the same saint, written by more or less contemporary 
authors, is again indicative of a conflict in literary taste and priorities. Authors were 
no doubt responding to the requests of their literary patrons but, far beyond any 
previous age, they left the imprint of their strong personalities in various fashions. 
The three hagiographers on whom the following paragraphs will concentrate 
amply illustrate this point. 

Writing a eulogy of saints of yore was indeed one of the literary trends in the 
Palaiologan period, and in terms of quantity and quality Constantine Akropolites 
(d. 1324) stands out as its most prominent practitioner. The mere fact that the thirty 
works that make up his hagiographical œuvre have come down to us in only two 
manuscripts (Ambrosianus H. 81 sup. and Hierosolymitanus Sanctae Crucis 40) is 
indicative that his endeavour could never be put on a par with that of Symeon 
Metaphrastes. The source of his inspiration was twofold: ‘internal’ and ‘external’. 
The former involved a personal experience which brought him close to the cult of a 
saint or to narrating a certain story, in which he would set down autobiographical 





7 On theatra in the Palaiologan period, see Medvedev, “The So-called Theatra as a Form 


of Communication of the Byzantine Intellectuals in the 14th and 15th Centuries'; Toth, 
‘Rhetorical Theatron in Late Byzantium: The Example of Palaiologan Imperial Orations'; and 
Gaul, Thomas Magistros und die spütbyzantinische Sophistik. Studien zum Humanismus urbaner 
Eliten in der frühen Paliologenzeit, 17-61. 
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details, e.g. the Logos on St John the Merciful the Younger (BHG 889n), the Enkomion 
to St Theodosia (BHG 1774) and the Narration of a Certain Monk George. The latter 
signifies works undertaken on commission, the background of which, at least 
for some of them, can be reconstructed thanks to his extant correspondence. In 
fact, though preserved without the names of their recipients, Akropolites' letters 
shed exceptional light on the conditions of his reworking of earlier texts and the 
circumstances which occasioned some of his undertakings. To begin with, we 
hear him asking in a letter (ep. 130) for an extant Life of Sampson the Xenodochos in 
order to compose his own encomiastic speech (Logos) while, in another group of 
letters (epp. 170-1 and 175-6) dealing with a text on St Gerasimos, he apologises 
for having written a short Logos on the saint, as he only had an abbreviated Life at 
his disposal. Furthermore, such texts as the Logos on St Demetrios (ep. 22), the Logos 
on St John of Damascus (ep. 32), the Enkomion on St Theodore (ep. 39), or the vitae of St 
Theodotos (ep. 82) and of St Zotikos (ep. 76) are said to have been commissioned for 
the purpose of an oral delivery on the saints' feast days, which were to be celebrated 
in a church or monastery dedicated to them (the case of St Prokopios — ep. 143). The 
modest size of most of Akropolites' works further confirms his practicality in not 
testing the patience of a live audience, with regard to which, it must be noted, the 
hagiographer proves remarkably sensitive from yet another perspective. It is again 
in one of his letters (ep. 40) that he appears concerned about the performance of 
his writing, i.e. by whom and how the accounts (bnobéoeic), as he calls them in 
his Enkomion of Constantine the Great, will be recited before an audience. In sum, 
the evidence allows us to infer that all these pieces were intended for the general 
public, not the restricted learned circle of the author's social equals. 

By and large the case of Akropolites is paralleled by his younger contemporary 
Nikephoros Gregoras (ca. 1292/1295-ca. 1358/1361), a scholar who also turned his 
attention to saints from long before his own age, especially some coeval with the 
iconoclastic and post-iconoclastic period. Time and again, we can glean some first- 
hand information about what prompted him to take up hagiographical writing 
from his correspondence and his most famous work, the Roman History. Just like 
Akropolites' works, his compositions were written at the instigation of some of his 
acquaintances, usually abbots of monasteries in Constantinople that were either 
dedicated to the saint in question, e.g. the ninth-century Patriarch Antony Kauleas, 
or that housed his/her relics, as in the cases of Michael Synkellos and Empress 
Theophano, Leo VI's wife." They were intended to be delivered on the panegyris of 
the saint, and, by virtue of the author's name, enhance the prestige of the monastic 
foundations concerned. Yet in this instance questions arise that are much more 
complex than in the case of Akropolites. Despite his declaration in the preamble 
of his hagiographical compositions [e.g. Life of Theophano (BHG 1795) — ch. 1] that 
these are aimed at the edification of his listeners, monastics or otherwise, Gregoras 
cannot hide his tendency to express himself in a sophisticated fashion, nor his 
predilection for classical allusions and references to mythological exempla, things, 





7 Detailed presentation in Hinterberger, ‘Les Vies des saints du XIV* siècle en tant 
qu'ceuvre littéraire: l'oeuvre hagiographique de Nicéphore Grégoras'. 
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in other words, that would make excessively heavy demands on the attention 
and comprehension of a general audience. In a word, he was more reluctant than 
Akropolites to make concessions to the less literate. Hence we should, once again, 
envisage the likelihood that, when read out, these texts were barely understood by 
many people. 

A striking characteristic of all other major hagiographers of the fourteenth 
century was their predilection for long compositions. This is particularly the case 
with the most prolific late Byzantine hagiographer, Philotheos Kokkinos, who also 
divided his writing skills between the celebration of old and new saints. His Logoi 
(which are in fact Lives) on contemporary saints such as Gregory Palamas (BHG 718), 
Sabas the Younger (BHG 1606) and Germanos Maroules the Hagiorite (BHG 2164) 
surprise us by their extreme length, which by any standards must have constituted 
a substantial hindrance to their oral delivery before a live audience. Indeed, it is 
hardly conceivable that a text extending to 166 pages in the modern edition (as in 
the case of the Logoi on Sabas and on Gregory Palamas) would have been intended 
for a public reading, even if delivered in instalments in consecutive church services 
or at mealtimes in monastic refectories. In other words, the excessive length of 
these and other texts minimised the possibility of their 'traditional' and collective 
consumption, suggesting instead that these long works were intended for private 
reading, whether silent or out loud. Conscious of this ‘detachment’ from an 
audience, Philotheos avoids using words and expressions implying the presence 
of a congregation or listeners at large. 

The fact that modern scholars' main interest has hitherto been in tracking 
down secular works in the Palaiologan scholars' personal libraries has left us with 
a somewhat restricted knowledge of the circulation of books of hagiographical 
content in this period.” A quick glance at the manuscript tradition of late Byzantine 
hagiographical texts shows that a substantial portion of them has been preserved in 
late Byzantine and post-Byzantine collections of one author's or multiple authors' 
literary output (i.e. including, but not exclusively, hagiographical works). Albert 
Ehrhard, a man who has painstakingly studied hagiographical collections, counted 
eleven hagiographers of the post-Metaphrastic era, i.e. after the tenth century, 
all of them famous authors, whose Enkomia and vitae, chiefly pertaining to older 
saints, made their way into hagiographical manuscripts. These represent what he 
called the vermischter Metaphrastes, i.e. collections mixing Metaphrastic with non- 





7^ Wilson, ‘Books and Readers in Byzantium’; Constantinides, Higher Education in 


Byzantium in the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries; Karpozilos, ‘Books and Bookmen 
in the 14th Century. The Epistolographical Evidence’; and Tinnefeld, ‘Intellectuals in Late 
Byzantine Thessalonike'. 

76 This is the case for Constantine Akropolites, Nikephoros Gregoras and Philotheos 
Kokkinos, the hagiographers discussed in this section. Seerespectively, Delehaye, ‘Constantini 
Acropolitae hagiographi byzantini epistularum manipulus', 264-70; Paraskevopoulou, Ta 
ayioAoytká ёруа tov Nixnpopov l'onyopá, 13-24; and Tsames, ‘Ta aytoAoyuca éoya тоо 
GQiAo0£ov Kokkivou rtaxoi&oxr| КоустоутіуоотоЛ £c. 
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Metaphrastic texts." Moreover, the compilation of hagiographical manuscripts 
on the basis of a thematic criterion, be it gender” or the saints’ provenance (e.g. 
Thessalonike, S. Italy), bespeaks the fact that, unlike in the age of Metaphrastes 
and immediately thereafter, consumption of hagiography was now somehow 
disentangled from its liturgical use. Alongside the Menologia, which had until then 
entailed classification of the material according to a saint's feast day, the copying 
of manuscripts showing a preference for a different arrangement began to gain 
the upper hand. Together with the overlong sacred biographies produced in the 
Palaiologan period, this phenomenon supports the idea that, aside from edification, 
what mattered was the entertainment of the private reader or the group of readers 
who could afford to spend time on this kind of literature. Such changes regarding 
the ways in which hagiography was perceived and consumed plainly reflect a 
society and a literature which were susceptible to significant developments and 
readjustments to the end. 





7 See Uberlieferung, Ш/1, 514-6. 
78 See the six ‘late Byzantine and post-Byzantine’ manuscripts discussed by Rapp, 
‘Figures of Female Sanctity: Byzantine Edifying Manuscripts and Their Audience’. 
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Byzantine Hagiography and 
Hymnography: 
An Interrelationship 


Antonia Giannouli 


The close ties which determined the relationship of hagiography with 
hymnography in Byzantium are reflected in collocations such as 'synaxarial verses' 
or ‘hagiographical hymns’, coined by modern scholars in order to denote literary 
works with traits from both generic groups, destined for the liturgical offices.! It 
was Karl Krumbacher, the founder of Byzantine studies, who first pointed out that, 
apart from being a rewarding task, a comparative study of the two genres was one 
of the main desiderata in the history of Byzantine literature. Nonetheless, he was 
conscious that, to achieve this goal, a critical edition of all extant hymnographical 
works dating from the Byzantine era was required? Although this task is yet to 
be completed, those editions and studies which are available today suffice to 
establish the mutual influence between the two in terms of content and wording. 
Almost eighty years after Krumbacher's assessment, Enrica Follieri, an industrious 
editor of Byzantine hymnography and hagiography, underscored the difficulty of 
distinguishing in each case which genre had exerted an influence on the other, 
and stressed the need for a thorough examination of the hagiographical and 
hymnographical traditions? It goes without saying that the same phenomenon 





1 Ontheterm'synaxarialhymns’,seee.s. Kominis, AHG IV, 794: canone synassaristico'. 
y y 8 y: 


On the term 'Synaxarverse', see Hunger, ‘Byzantinische Namensdeutungen in iambischen 
Synaxarversen’. On ‘hagiographical cantica’ see Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, XIII. On the 
‘versifizierte Heiligenbiographien' see Krumbacher, ‘Studien zu den Legenden des Heiligen 
Theodosius', 322. On 'versified synaxaria', see Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature 
(850—1000), 307. See also below n. 21. 
2 Krumbacher, ‘Studien zu den Legenden des Heiligen Theodosius’, 323. 

Follieri, "Problemi di agiografia bizantina. Il contributo dell'innografia allo studio dei testi 
agiografici in prosa'; and eadem, 'Problemi di innografia bizantina', 325. See also below n. 10. 
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pertains to religious poetry as well, i.e. poetry inspired by personal piety and not 
destined for liturgical purposes.* But in this chapter we will focus on hymnography, 
selecting representative cases which will illustrate this interaction. 


Hymnography as a Source for Hagiographers 


Phrases or verses from hymns quoted in a saint's vita or a synaxarion usually 
presuppose a hymnographic influence. Krumbacher himself hinted at this 
possibility? and Giannelli, in a passing remark, suggested that a careful study of 
the sources used in synaxaria would show that hymns must be counted among 
them.* But it was Follieri who brought to light eloquent examples such as that of the 
Sicilian St Agrippina, by detecting that the martyr's Passio in the so-called Imperial 
Menologion (eleventh century) as well as her synaxarion contained phrases and verses 
from an earlier hymn dedicated to her. This hymn composed, according to Follieri, 
by the famous ninth-century hymnographer Theophanes Graptos constitutes the 
earliest source relating to the martyr." As Follieri goes on to explain, the very fact 
that these lines, inserted in hagiographical prose texts, are metrical verses suggests 
that they were borrowings from hymns and not original compositions.® 

A somewhat more complex case is seen in of the Lives of another Sicilian saint, 
Philip of Agira. An anonymous kanon dedicated to him follows the content of his 
long vita written by the monk Eusebios (BHG 1531). The kanon also exhibits formal 
affinities to another, somewhat divergent, short vita, falsely attributed to Athanasios 
of Alexandria (BHG Nov. Auct.1531b). Despite making this observation, the editor 
of the kanon was unable to draw any conclusions about either the direct sources of 
the hymn or its relationship to the two vitae.? It was again Follieri who, after a close 
examination of the hymn, proposed a solution to the riddle:" as the earliest text, the 





^ See e.g. Komines, To BuCavtwov {єрдї ётїурацца xai oi ётиурациатотпооі, 26-9 


(epigrams on saints and martyrs), 29-30 (epigrams on feasts), and 31-2 (epigrams on 
persons and incidents from the scriptures). For metrical Lives of saints, see Efthymiadis, 
‘Greek Byzantine Hagiography in Verse’, in this volume. On the term ‘non-liturgical poetry’ 
cf. e.g. Hórandner, ‘From Krumbacher to Kazhdan - a Century of Changing Approaches to 
Byzantine Literature', 61. 

5 Krumbacher, ‘Studien zu den Legenden des Heiligen Theodosius’, 323. 
Giannelli, ‘Tetrastici di Teodoro Prodromo sulle feste fisse e sui santi del calendario 
bizantino', 303, n. 3 [7 258, n. 3]. 

7 Follieri, ‘Santa Agrippina nell’innografia e nell’agiografia greca’, 251. 
Follieri, "Problemi di agiografia bizantina. Il contributo dell'innografia allo studio dei 
testi agiografici in prosa’, 6. 

? Nikas, АНС IX, 384-6, where the editor points to a closer relationship between the 
hymn and the Pseudoathanasian vita. 

10 See Pasini, Vita di S. Filippo d'Agira attribuita al monaco Eusebio, 35; and Follieri, 
"Problemi di agiografia bizantina. Il contributo dell'innografia allo studio dei testi agiografici 
in prosa’, 6-14. 
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long vita had been used as a source by the unknown hymnographer, who followed 
its content step by step, almost to the end. In turn, the hymn served at a later stage 
as a source for the short vita.” 

The same tendency can be detected in other hagiographical works. Leo the 
Sicilian included numerous dodecasyllabic verses in his twelfth-century Enkomion of 
St Nektarios (BHG 2284).? Long before him, we encounter a similar case in the Life of 
Epiphanios of Salamis (BHG 596—599), written in two parts, allegedly by his disciples 
John and Polybios not long after his death in 403. In fact, it must have been a later 
composition, but not later than the end of the sixth century, since its translation 
into Coptic is dateable to the early seventh century. Eight chapters in the first part 
of the vita are interwoven with 141 verses narrating the life and the miracles of the 
saint. Each of these accentual-syllabic verses contains almost the same number of 
syllables and is stressed on the same syllables.? Leaving aside the question of the 
precise provenance of these verses, it has been argued that they originated from 
a hymn or hymns originally composed for other reasons and later integrated and 
adapted into the vita of Epiphanios." Whatever their original purpose, they represent 
one of the earliest testimonies to ‘hagiographical verses’ composed in Greek. In this 
regard, it is worth mentioning that the practice of inserting verses into a narrative 
is associated with the writing of rhythmical prose, which was already a familiar 
practice in Syriac and with some Greek Christian writers. 


Hagiography as a Source for Hymnographers 


But it was more often hymnographers who had recourse to hagiographers and 
not the other way round. As Krumbacher characteristically noted, in providing 





H This is shown by the parallels in wording between the two works; see Follieri, 


"Problemi di agiografia bizantina. Il contributo dell'innografia allo studio dei testi agiografici 
in prosa’, 12, who pointed to the word àpiAcOoiboroxía (АНС IX, Kanon XIII 205, p. 135), 
which turns up again in the same context in the Pseudoathanasian vita. See Pasini, "Edizione 
della Vita pseudoatanasiana di san Filippo d'Agira vergata da Georgios Basilikos nel codice 
Athen. Gennad. 39', 209 and 189f. 

2 On this author, see Follieri, ‘Per l'identificazione del grammatikds Leone Siculo con 
Leone da Centuripe', 130-31. 

13 See the remarks of Rapp, ‘Frühbyzantinische Dichtung und Hagiographie am Beispiel 
der Vita des Epiphanios von Zypern', 20-31 for the verses in chs. 22-9. Seven of the 141 verses 
were added by the biographer; see ‘ibid.’, 6. For reservations about the classification of these 
verses as hymns Kata отіҳоу see ‘ibid.’, 15-6. These verses constitute a case which ‘aptly 
illustrates how thin the borderline could be between the hagiographical and hymnographical 
genres’, as noted by Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850), 126. 

1^ See Speck, ‘Ein gleichzeiliger Hymnos angeblich auf den heiligen Epiphanios’, 281 
and 285. 

15 Rapp, ‘Frühbyzantinische Dichtung und Hagiographie am Beispiel der Vita des 
Epiphanios von Zypern', 10. 
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the source material for the composition of hymns, the saints’ vitae played the same 
role as ancient myths did for the epic and tragic poets. In fact, the relationship 
to the hagiographical sources varies, ranging from the selective use of the basic 
information found in a source to slavish copying of its content; the literary result 
of the latter was characterised by Krumbacher as 'tastelessly versified vitae’ 
(geschmacklos versifizierte Heiligenbiographien’). However, such hymns 
constitute an important source of information, especially when they include details 
about the saint's life not preserved elsewhere, or when they constitute the only 
preserved source. It is for these reasons that Krumbacher first proposed studying 
hymns in parallel with their hagiographical sources. He illustrated the importance 
of such a project by an example involving the Life of St Theodosios the Koinobiarches 
(d. 529). The Life, written by the saint's younger contemporary Theodore bishop 
of Petra (BHG 1776), served as a source for two kanons on the saint. Comparing 
the hymns to the hagiographical legends as well as to each other, Krumbacher 
observed that unlike the first hymn, which followed the hagiographical narrative 
'step by step', the other was a reworking of the first hymn to the extent that it could 
only be said to be indirectly based on the same source." 

Once Krumbacher's inquiry into the question was taken over and redefined 
by later editors and students of Byzantine hymnography,? other benefits of such 
a study came to light. Follieri, for example, showed how studying these hymns 
could contribute to the reconstruction of the hagiographical tradition of a saint.” 
Moreover, such an examination reveals the variety in the hymnographer's 
elaboration on his sources and their themes and hence his aims and methods. 
For example, the hymns on saints written by Gabriel the Hymnographer reveal a 
multifaceted relationship to the hagiographical literature. Many of them contain 
vague or stereotypical information about the saints. On the other hand, his 
kontakion on St Symeon the Holy Fool displays such a 'developed narrative' that 
it was characterised as a kontakion only 'in its exterior form and title' and regarded 
as ‘a vita written in verse form’. Another kontakion, on St Theopemptos and his 
companions, reveals a similar ‘prosaic tendency’ and therefore it has justly been 
called a ‘versified synaxarion' 2?! 





16 Krumbacher, ‘Studien zu den Legenden des Heiligen Theodosius’, 322. 


17 On the relationship of the first Kanon with the Life of St Theodosios see Krumbacher, 
‘Studien zu den Legenden des Heiligen Theodosius’, 332-3; on the second Kanon, see ‘ibid’, 
334-6. This is not a unique case, as borrowings from earlier kontakia in Kontakion 60 (on St 
John the Evangelist) show; see Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, 187. 

18 For instance, the editors of AHG. 

1? Follieri, "Problemi di agiografia bizantina. Il contributo dell'innografia allo studio dei 
testi agiografici in prosa’, 4—6. 

20 On Gabriel the hymnographer's position between hymnography and hagiography, 
see Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850-1000), 303-09. Paschos, ‘Gabriel 
l'hymnographe, kontakia et canons’, 528-63. 

? Kazhdan, ibid., 307; this description goes back to the editor of the kontakion: see 
Paschos, "Gabriel l'hymnographe, kontakia et canons’, 274-6. 
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Having pointed out the close relationship between hymnography and 
hagiography in terms of content, we shall subsequently examine how the influence 
of hagiography also extends to form and rhetorical and stylistic devices. 


Hagiographical Hymnography 


1. Inquiring into its Origins and Forms (kata stichon — kontakia — kanons) 


The extant hymns on saints and in particular their offices (akolouthiai) — consisting of 
several hymnographic forms such as sticheron, kathisma and kanon, and occasionally 
of forms such as exaposteilarion, kontakion and oikos — were mostly composed in the 
Middle Byzantine period and later, and were intended to be sung mainly during 
the morning and evening services on the relevant feast days.” They served as a 
means whereby the hymnographers might edify their audience by presenting the 
saints as a model, for the faithful to ask the intercession of the saints, and not least 
for the church to celebrate the saints' feasts. It is on the latter account that these 
hymns are to be classified in panegyrical, i.e. encomiastic, hymnography.? 

Unlike hagiography whose emergence can be placed fairly securely in the 
second half of the fourth century, the origins of hagiographical hymnography 
remain unclear. The hymns must date to some time after the Christian Churches 
established the celebration of saints. Hymns on biblical figures such as Adam 
and Eve appeared before the sixth century and before Romanos the Melode.^ 
Among Romanos’ genuine works, apart from kontakia on virtuous persons of 
the Old Testament,” there is only one kontakion on Thomas and one on the Holy 
Apostles which fit this description.* Though some other hymns on martyrs and 





? Spanos, Codex Lesbiacus Leimonos 11: Annotated Critical Edition of an Unpublished 


Byzantine Menaion for June, 5-9. 

E? By association with the categories applied to homilies, kontakia have also been divided 
into three categories, namely panegyric or encomiastic, dogmatic or didactic, and occasional 
or topical; see e.g. Mitsakis, BuCavatvi] buvoypadia: Ало ттуу énoxr) тс Kowrjc A1aOGknc 
Ewe tv Eikovouaxia, 192. 

22 Kontakia 1 and 2, both on Adam and Eve, are earlier than Romanos, as pointed out by 
Maas, Frühbyzantinische Kirchenpoesie, 13-20; on the date see ibid., 12. 

25 Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, vol. 1: hymns II (Noah), III 
(Abraham and Isaac), IV (Jacob and Esau), V-VI (Joseph), VII (Prophet Elijah), VIII (the 
three children in the Fiery Furnace). 

26 Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, vol. 2-5: Kontakia XLVI 
(Thomas), XLVII (Apostles). The kontakion addressed to the ‘holy monks and ascetics’ (ibid., 
Kontakion LIIT) functions as an exhortation (paraenesis) and thus has been included in the 
genre of occasional hymnography: see Mitsakis, BuCavtivn vuvoypadia: Ато xrjv énoxr 
тїс Kaivnc Aiarjknc Ewe тђу Eikovouaxía, 192. Of course, the majority of his kontakia are 
dedicated to Christ (ibid., IX-XLV, XLVIII-XLIX). 
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saints were attributed to Romanos the Melode, they are in fact later compositions." 
According to Maas and Trypanis, they must date from the time of the iconoclastic 
controversy, when such themes received particular attention in hymnography.? In 
their view, this flourishing came about with the ^wide diffusion and popularity of 
hagiographical writings' during this period, thanks to the hymnographers' interest 
in the narration of saint's miracles and the widespread cult of holy relics dating 
back to the seventh century.” 

However, that hymns were composed in honour of the saints at an earlier 
period can be plausibly assumed and as early as at least the second half of the 
sixth century, as evidenced by the inserted verses in the aforementioned Life of 
Epiphanios.? Moreover, the veneration of the saints and martyrs as well as of their 
relics is attested as early as the second century, i.e. well before it experienced a 
remarkable expansion in the fourth and early fifth century with the pilgrimage 
traffic to saints’ tombs and martyrial churches. Although the cult already met 
with disapproval in the fourth century, it continued to spread during subsequent 
centuries?! Most probably this happened shortly after Romanos’ lifetime, since 
none of his surviving genuine kontakia is dedicated to saints (other than the 
apostles) or martyrs. In addition to the spurious kontakia in honour of the saints, 
a new hymnographical form, the kanon, appeared towards the end of the seventh 
century. It gradually gained ground and eventually replaced the kontakion in the 
liturgy. Hymnographers of the eighth and ninth centuries composed numerous 
hymns on saints, chiefly adopting the form of the kanon but occasionally also using 
that of the kontakion.? Although Andrew of Crete, John of Damascus, Kosmas the 





7 Three such kontakia — initially regarded as genuine compositions of Romanos in the 


edition by Maas and Trypanis - have been excluded from his genuine work in the latest 
edition by José Grosdidier de Matons. On the two kontakia on the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia 
and another on all martyrs see Maas, Trypanis, I, Cantica Genuina, nos. 57-59. The first two 
(nos. 57-58) were finally recognised as spurious by the same scholars; Maas, Trypanis, 
Cantica dubia, IX, n. 3. 

? Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, ХП-ХШ. On the 26 ‘hagiographical cantica’ see ibid., 
nos. 60-82) since the Archangel Gabriel is treated as a saint in the kontakion (no. 62), the 
editors included this kontakion among the hagiographical ones. On the three kontakia called 
‘peculiaria et fragmenta’ see ibid., nos. 85-86 and 89, as well as 164. 

? This opinion is shared by Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, IX-XI and 168, n. 76. 

30 See above n. 13; see also Rapp, ‘For Next to God, You are My Salvation: Reflections 
on the Rise of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity’. 

31 Tt will suffice to note that in the vita Antonii (ch. 917) Athanasios of Alexandria 
presents the saint as rejecting this cult and asking his brothers not to reveal to anyone where 
they had buried him, see vita Antonii (ed. Bartelink, 37032-5). 

% On Kosmas the Melode, see Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850), 
111-18. On Theophanes Graptos, see Spanos, Codex Lesbiacus Leimonos 11: Annotated Critical 
Edition of an Unpublished Byzantine Menaion for June, 84. On Gabriel the hymnographer see 
Paschos, "Gabriel l'hpymnographe, kontakia et canons’. 
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Melode, Patriarch Germanos I and others wrote such ‘hagiographical kanors',? it 
was Joseph the Hymnographer (d. ca. 886) who played a key role in the promotion 
of the cult of the saints. He composed most of the kanons in the Menaia, probably 
in an attempt to eulogise all the saints of the church calendar of his time; about 
385 of the 466 kanons ascribed to him are considered genuine.* This explains why 
Joseph was so highly praised by his biographers and why he found imitators in 
later Byzantine periods.” 


2. On Types and Characteristics 


The lack of critical editions of the work of hymnographers (including the best- 
known ones), of studies on dating and authorship issues, and of any research tools 
or, more particularly, updated ones (like, for instance, a Bibliotheca Hymnographica 
Graeca), make it no small task to examine the characteristics, motifs and techniques 
which hymns share with hagiographical writings. I shall focus on the hitherto 
recorded observations in what follows. By necessity, any discussion of the issue 
will be rather sketchy.?6 





9$ Szôvérffy, A Guide to Byzantine Hymnography: A Classified Bibliography of Texts and 


Studies, , II, 12-7. Such hymns were composed in later centuries as well; see e.g. Afentoulidou- 
Leitgeb, Die Hymnen des Theoktistos Studites auf Athanasios I. von Konstantinopel. 

* On Joseph's role as hymnographer, see Patterson-Sevéenko, ‘Canon and Calendar: 
The Role of a Ninth-Century Hymnographer in Shaping the Celebration of the Saints’, 106 
and 113. As has been recently argued, the emergence of the Menaia dates from the time of 
Joseph, see Nikiforova, ‘Rozdenie Minei: greceskie Minei IX-XII vv.’. For Joseph in general, 
see Tomadakes, Iwond ó 'Yuvoypadoc. Bioc xai épyov, 78; Patterson-Sevéenko, ‘ibid.’, 105f.; 
and Spanos, Codex Lesbiacus Leimonos 11: Annotated Critical Edition of an Unpublished Byzantine 
Menaion for June, 79. For a list of the hymns ascribed to Joseph the Hymnographer, see 
Szóvérffy, ibid., 25-6, 95-106, etc. 

3 Tomadakes, lwon 6 Yuvoypadoc. Bioc xai Epyov, 99-102. Joseph's hymnographical 
work overshadowed that of his contemporary George of Nikomedeia: Follieri, "Problemi di 
innografia bizantina', 324. Patterson-Sevéenko, ‘Canon and Calendar: The Role of a Ninth- 
Century Hymnographer in Shaping the Celebration of the Saints', 105 and 108. On John 
Mauropous, one of Joseph's imitators, cf. D' Aiuto, Tre canoni di Giovanni Mauropode in onore 
di santi militari, 21 and n. 51. 

% Asacounterpart to BHG. Similar projects remained unfinished; see e.g. Papaeliopoulou- 
Photopoulou, Tapetov dvexddtwv Bulavtivov доратікоу Kavovwv. New material has been 
included in Getov, A Catalogue of Greek Liturgical Manuscripts in the Ivan Dujcev Centre for Slavo- 
Byzantine Studies. On questions of identification, see also Follieri, "Problemi di innografia 
bizantina’, 312-3, 318. Follieri's, Initia Hymnorum Ecclesiae Graecae, offers an Index of the incipit 
of the strophes of all the hymns edited up to the date of publication. But the Index is already 
half a century old and needs updating; later, Analecta Hymnica Graeca brought to light more 
than 447 kanons on saints and martyrs, ascribed to some 50 hymnographers (for the indices of 
the kanons and hymnographers see AHG XIII; Szóvérffy, A Guide to Byzantine Hymnography: 
A Classified Bibliography of Texts and Studies, II, 78-83). And there are other contributions, for 
example, by Getov, ‘Incipitarium for the Apparently Unedited Liturgical Canons, as Contained 
in the Greek Manuscripts, kept in Bulgarian Libraries'. 
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According to Maas and Trypanis there are three types of hagiographical 
kontakia, distinguished by content and function. The first type includes the 
‘encomiastic’ kontakia, which exhibit a significant degree of influence from 
rhetoric. This is so because hymnographers apply the rhetorical topoi and tropes 
of the hagiographical enkomion, though not in a standard order or following any 
particular structure. In a literary assessment, the two editors criticised this type on 
the grounds of its 'exuberant praise', the frequent 'direct addresses to the saint' and 
‘rhetorical questions’, the ‘weak use of dialogue’, its ‘sterility of inspiration’ and 
‘bombastic verbosity’.*” The second type comprises those hymns which resemble 
the ‘biographical narratives’.** While narrating the martyrdom, miracles or other 
acts of the saint, hymnographers remained closer to the hagiographical texts. The 
weaknesses of this type did not escape the notice of the two scholars either, namely 
the ‘dry’ and ‘flat’ style of the narration of the miracles, the ‘imaginary stories 
suitable only for highly unsophisticated audiences’ and the fact that they show 
‘no sequence of events and по real pattern’. The third type is what they called 
‘patchwork cantica’, i.e. a mixed type with elements characteristic of the first two 
types. Commenting on this type, they pointed to the 'offensive inconsistency of 
tone, which presupposes audiences quite different from those for which Romanos 
wrote his famous metrical sermons'.*? 

With one exception, the verdict of Maas and Trypanis was applied to the whole 
of the ‘hagiographical kontakia'^'. They considered them the result of a decline in 
the hymnographic form, precisely because of the influence of hagiography and 
the consequent change in character.? For the kontakia no longer displayed 'the true 
nature of a metrical sermon' and 'the dignity, the elevated style or the excellent 
structure' of Romanos' compositions.? Obviously, this opinion - later extended 
rather arbitrarily to the kanons“ — stems from a comparison with the genuine hymns 
of Romanos, whose skills, no doubt, few later hymnographers could compete 





37 Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, X, XV; for no. 80 see also 206. 


9 Оп the kontakia of this type see Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, nos. 62, 65-6, 68, 70, 71 
and 72. 

? Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, X, and 200, п. 87. 

40 Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, X. On the kontakia of this type see ibid., nos. 60, 68, 74, 
80, 85 and 86. 

^ Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, X, also note: 'Except for no. 61 On the Birth of St John 
the Baptist, not one of them has any claim whatsoever to literary merit, no matter how great 
their historical, hagiographical or linguistic significance'. The aforementioned kontakion was 
composed by a certain Domitios, a poet ^worthy of the school of Romanos', as Maas and 
Trypanis admit with reference to J.B. Pitra; see ibid., 189. 

? Мааз” observations on Romanos's spurious kontakia (‘Die Chronologie der Hymnen 
des Romanos’, 35) were affirmed in the Maas, Trypanis edition. 

4 Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, X. 
Similarly, Mitsakis, BuCavtw óuvoypadía: Ато тту értoxr] тпс Kaiwnc ЛаӨђкпс Ewe 
тту Eixovouayxia, 192, held that hagiographical kontakia — more precisely the encomiastic ones — 
and subsequently the hagiographical kanons signal the decline of each of these hymnographical 
forms. 





44 
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with. Thus, considering this thematic group's specific aims, the negative opinions 
on it should be put into context, particularly as the trends developed in later 
hymnography corresponded to new needs and priorities in the Byzantine Church. 
The main tendencies attested in the kontakia as regards content and function, i.e. 
to praise and to narrate, are characteristic of hagiographical discourse in general? 
and run through the succeeding hymnographical genre, the kanons, as will be 
shown below. But more often than not, they are bound together, intertwined in 
varied proportions. Furthermore, the characterisation of several hymns in their 
titles as encomiastic (éykwuuaortixoi), intercessory (TAQGAKANTLKOL, ikexi]oiot) and 
hymns of compunction (katavuKtukol) is itself revealing of the hymnographer's 
aims and attests to the development of new aspirations and, as time went by, of 
the liturgical year. It is noteworthy that intercessory kanons prevail in the liturgical 
book of the Parakletike or Oktoechos,5 whereas hymns of compunction, which are 
‘especially penitential and personal’, figure prominently in the Triodion.” 


3. On the Relationship to Hagiographic Sources? 


Having observed that hymns – kontakia as well as kanons — are closely related to 
or inspired by hagiographical texts, the question arises as to how this relationship 
can be defined on the basis of the edited material. The relationship is more obvious 
when hymns contain detailed narration of the sufferings of the martyrs, their 
dialogues with their persecutor(s),? their miraculous escapes from danger,” or 





^ Onhagiographical discourse see van Uytfanghe, "L'hagiographie: un "genre" chrétien 
ou antique tardif?’; and idem, 'L'origine et les ingrédients du discours hagiographique’. 

46 On Oktoechos see Unterburger, ‘Aufbau und Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Liturgiebücher. Das Horologion, Triodion, Pentekostarion, Oktoechos und die Menàen', 50; 
see also ODB 1520, s.v. 

^ Patterson-Sevéenko, ‘Canon and Calendar: The Role of a Ninth-Century 
Hymnographer in Shaping the Celebration of the Saints’, 112f; cf. also Giannouli, ‘Die 
Trànen der Zerknirschung'. 

48 The remarks which follow are based on an examination of the АНС and the (parallel) 
sources offered by the editors of the series, which proved to be a helpful tool for such a 
study. Note that simple and wave underlining point to exact repetition and paraphrase 
respectively. 

49 СЕ the Kanon on St Isaakios (30 May), іп АНС IX, Kanon XXXII 100-3 (p. 325); the 
Kanon on Sts Akepsimas, Joseph and Aeithalas (3 Nov.), in AHG III, Kanon VII 109-132 (p. 
105-6); the Kanon on St Ignatios (20 Dec.), in AHG IV, Kanon XXXIX(1), 484—508. 

50 See, for example, the sea voyage of the saint and his wife and their miraculous 
protection in the Kanon on St Eustathios and his Companions (20 Sept.), in AHG I, Kanon 
XXVI, 76-81, 284. 
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the saints’ acts and miracles, or even from apocrypha.? The Kanon on St Mary 
of Egypt represents one of the most prominent cases of a narrative hymn, which 
furthermore shows a remarkable textual affinity with the synaxarion notice of the 
saint as illustrated below. 

The adherence of hymnographers to the rules of hagiography can even extend 
to their admitting their reliance on other sources by making reference to them 
either: a) by name, like ‘Pasikrates’ (cf. BHG 670b) in the kontakion on St George, or 
Luke the Evangelist’s name in the kontakion on the Birth of St John the Baptist? or 
b) implicitly (ws óió&oxet то ovyyoagpa, óu]yrjoopat ёк TOV ÚNOUVÝUATOG, cc 
yéyearttat).™ But, not surprisingly, the majority of poets are reticent about their 
sources. 

Although such a study may offer useful insights into the way in which the 
hymnographers composed their hymns, it is far from straightforward to determine 
which hagiographical text is the direct source of a hymn, as has already been 
pointed out. I shall attempt to elucidate the various ways in which hagiography 
was used with reference to the examples set out below. 

To begin with, as shown by the phrasal resemblances with the Passio of the 
saint (BHG 359), Andrew of Crete's Kanon on St Kodratos (9 May) closely follows its 
hagiographical source. 





51 See, for example, the Kanon on Sts Kosmas and Damianos (1 Nov.), in АНС Ш, Kanon 


III 40-57; the Kanon on St Nicholas (6 Dec.), in AHG IV, Kanon VIII 98-333, 101-113; and the 
Kanon on St Therapon (28 May), іп АНС IX, Kanon XXXI 80-93 (p. 312-3); see also comments 
on Kontakion 82 (on St Theodore) in Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, 208. 

? On the relationship of Kontakion 60 (on St John the Evangelist) to the New Testament 
apocrypha, see ibid., 186. 

53 Kontakion 66 (on St George) y' 3-4 (Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, 39): èv BiBAw 
xata éyeawe Oeobuia xwrjOeic ó codoc Паоцко&тгс | оікётпс TUYXAVWV TLLOTOS too 
àOAodóoov. Accordingly, the hymn is based on the Passio written by St George's alleged 
servant, Pasikrates; cf. also ibid., 193. See also Kontakion 61 (on the Birth of St John the Baptist) 
y' 1-3 (ibid., 10): Хоу onovdn, àóeAdcot, vov тоу Aovkav пооо ЛӨоуғгу, | паоіютоута 
rjv trv Iwavvov yévvnot | Kai тоу nag’ Anida TOKOV ÉTLYVOHEV. 

* Kontakion 69 (on St Panteleemon) in 1-2 (Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, 67): kai yàg 
obtog we какетуос | t&v гіболЛоу éAvoe TO Өѓатооу, ос ёійокг TO OVYYEALA (sic); 
Kontakion 71 (on St Demetrios) В' 7-8 (ibid., 80): кої óu]yrjoonau ёк xov опоџруђџротос | 
TV TLAANY тоо UAQTUEOG, rjvzteo vucrjoac Aaußáve, and Le’ 1 (ibid., 83): Апо тоо oxaóíov 
KatnAdev о &va£, ос Aéye f] BiBAoc; Kontakion 82 (on St Theodore) В' 1-2 (ibid., 156): 
"Ynoueívac Xep@vac Ó болос ѓу тос XQOVOLS THS TANS, wc yéyoantai, | Maëmivou 
Aowwov Pacevovtos. 
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AHG IX, Kanon IX 138-144, p. 83 BHG 359, ch. 8 (p. 458) 

AEOHGV TOV neQiuemuévov Коре, kéAevoóv ре AvOnva Kai gcéAcvoev 
| nélwaag tov  10oavvov  AuOnvat avxóv, vouícac STL éTLOVOAL HÉAAEL. 
ànzoAvQnvat | кої Roapian ос xobv — AvOeic dé ó &yioc тоу ðeouðv, šõgausy =000с 


otéAvoac | tov &O&ov | паута TA с. TOV усбу: кої соутодрас TAVTA TH EV ALTO 
агВасиато, | éAéyxwv avtov, | рпбохоута sida, č VELS THY уду. 


HAQTUS, TO àvíoxuoov. 


It is unsurprising that the Archbishop of Crete, as both hymnographer and 
hagiographer, should sometimes repeat the same metaphors and phrases in his 
works, as the following two juxtaposed passages from his Kanon on St George (23 
April) and his Enkomion on the same saint (BHG 681) illustrate. 


AHG VIII, Kanon XXVI, 1-8, p. 251 BHG 681, 1172A-B 








AyaAAwcOco — 1 KTIOLG | H yàg magovca tov HAQTUQOS руйи 

TvevuatiK@s  OMHEQOV, | ту IlooAápumet èv обу abu TH табе, Kai 
AVAOTADEL — yào — Xowxovu | mooavioxel TH ÉKPAVEOTAT тїс оос aiyAn, 
tov &0Лофбооо ў évóotoc |  cvvavazxéAAovoav xai паоаҳођра ÉTOUÉVNV 
OUVAVATÉAAEL — mavi]yvorc, | Д коі cvvrupévnv éxovoa, ў тотүкбошос кої 
GTAVTA | ҳаоопоюроа ророткас UTEQEKAALLTIQOG кої таофу поотүооиёуп 
| тйс YS xà TEQATA. TAVÉOQTOS EOETHV éootr]- AÉY& ӧ TOD OWTNQIOU 





rtáOovc xai тўс AVAOTATGEWC XOLOTOD ... 


ibid., 100—104, p. 254 ibid., 1184C-1185A 

«Ovóeic ўрос xwoion | тпсауатцс «Tic dE xeoíoet ue, Aéycv, ATO THC AyAaTINC TOU 
toù XoiotoU nucov, | ov тоо, Хоїотою; OAühic; À oxevoxcoía; À dIWYUOC; À 
où Eiboc» épóac, и&отос, | «ov AUÓG; Т] үоиубтпс; ў k(voóvvozc;  páxaga;...» 
dLWYUÉC, OÙ ALUÔC, оюк AIKIOUÓG». 











The same applies to the Kanon on Mary of Egypt (1 April), probably a work of one 
Kyprianos, perhaps a monk atthe monastery ofStSabasin Palestine, and a contemporary 
of John of Damascus, Andrew of Crete and Kosmas the Melode.? Taking a closer look 
at the word borrowings from his textual source, the Life of the saint (BHG 1042), it is 
striking how close the hymnographer remains to it, especially in the direct speech of the 
main heroes. In fact, the kanon is an example par excellence of a ‘versified vita’ 5 





55 On Kyprianos see Schiró, ‘Cipriano il Melode e il SYNTOMON’. 
56 AHG VIII, Kanon II 151-297, 17-24. The editor, Nikas, АНС VIII, 379, justly called the 
hymn ‘un vero cimelio innografico’. 
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AHG VIII, Kanon II 191-4, p. 20 
«ti ue devyeic тоу àvá£ioy, | SovAE 


BHG 1042, ch. 11 (col. 3705B) 





TUOTÈ Kugíou, | тоу Oeóv avtov, | ôv 
оёт део(иёуоу»: 


ibid., 197-206, р. 20 

«О Zwoua, ovyxwonoov | oux Qsóv, 
арра por | où yào dvvauar yuvi | 
ovoa tic тоооотоу cov óoOnvar 








TÍ ue фебугс YÉQOVTA xai AUAQTWADV; OAE 
TOV OVTOG Өгор, MELVOV ue, ботс AV El, TOV 
GOeóv dE бу таттуу THY ÉONUOV cxroac. 


ibid., ch.12 (3705C) 

APPA Zwou, ovyxwoncov цо: dia TOV 
Kúgioy, ov dvvaual ÉmoToapval Kat 
obOnvai сог обтос tic плобоопоу. уруй 








| 

| тїс пало. ápagtíac, | AAA 
Qupóv uot | órucOodoavcoc avtd, | ô 
neoigégAncau óáxoc, iva отоафо: | 


cayias o OE Ç Оор». 





ibid., 207-16, p. 21 

Улу таҳе Ó paKaetoc | TOAA@ ToÙTO 
TOTAS | wo £oxo&or xoc AUTOV 
| fj OeoA6yos tov Өғіоо Adyou- 
| «ті cot čðočev, ABBA», dnoiv, | 
«&ш@отолЛоу ev пасу | <—————> | 
0£ácacOaut yUvaiov;» | Ó dé eic уду 
ооу Ta yovata BeBAnKac, | Лоаре 
NTELEVXTV KATA xo ё00с. 











ibid., 237-43, p. 22 

Ооа Tv оёруђу ó pakdçioc | 
поо TOV EÎRELV TA EXUTNS éxe(vo 
| xoovíCovoav gv NJ доосу | 
KOEUQUÉVNV | EtLOE Kai Ev аёо | ATO 





yao ciu, Kai yUUVT, кабатго оойс, xai ту 
£xovaa. АЛЛ eimeg OÉAEG таутос 
AUAETWA® yvvaíio xag(cacOat шоу EUX, 
gipov uor то обкос ô rteoipépAncau TWS èv 
Qt соүкаЛофо TV yvvauket(av ào0évewrv 
коі axoéoopat поос оё, кої TAC £Uxác TOV 
KOKICOHAL. 





ibid., ch.13 (3708A) 

Exoiet dE cov váxet TO KEAEVOHEVOV, 
ZTOÉDETAL ору доос TOV Wav, Kai not 
тО©с аотоу- Ti cov £óoéev, ABBA Zoo, 
&цсотоЛоу 0£á&cacOat yovauov; ... О dE eic 
yy xAívag тй yovata, tet AaQetv eoxrv 


\ \ 


KATA TQ QUVNOEC.. 











ibid., ch.15 (3708D) 

OT ос gidev aviv gic ty EUXDV 
xoovícacav, шкобу AvaKUAS ёк тўс eic yv 
KATAVEVOEWS, ооа avtr]v MUGWAEIGAY we Eva 
THXVV ато TNS YAS xai тф àéot koeuaiévnv 





yc тоос то ai0éorov | we Eva nxvv 
орос pegouévnyv. 


ibid., 257-61, p. 23 

èv TH VUKTL OTE Ó XQLOTOS | TAQEdSOON, 
| ВАётг тўу айттуу óoíav | £v тос 
bóaci деСерорсоу, | HETAOXEÏV TE 


row Oeí(ac kovvovíac. 





Kat ойто) TEOTEVXEDOAL 


ibid., ch. 35 (3721B) 

Ора dE QU то опи тоо тшоро 
отоуооо TOV Tooóáxny сфоауісаоау ..., кої 
&ра тў opoayiðı £mipagay TO ©бат, кої 
TEQITATOVTAN ET TOV DOG V. ETAVE, ... 
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For his kanons on saints, Joseph the Hymnographer also relies heavily on the 
hagiographical tradition. The cited passage from his Kanon on St Sabinos (16 March) 
and its relationship with a Passio of the saint (BHG 1612) illustrates this observation.” 


Kanon, vv. 148-54 (Tomadakes, p. ВНС 1612, ch. 5°’ (p. 187-8) 





281) KaiékéAevoe Aaumáóac ÉEnpuévas évexOriva 
‘Etetvev ёк xecoóQov ote, HAQTUE, Kai TOV AOBANTIV тоо Хоютоо £kxaOmnvat 
| ó noAvuñxavos ёхӨоос̧ | xai Ov iuávtov teocáoov Kai moooósOrnvat 





yrokaiwy Aaurdotr | соо тоос tjv. eic véocagac máAAouc kai tàs Aaunáðac 
yv tac oáoxac ATÉQOUTTEV, | AAA рпотӨгсӨд: avtov TH vaotoi Kai тас 
QU ioxugey |. бпоотдса ge Oeoù | TAEvEaIC ётитбуос, ÉWG бте al cáokec avtov 
тоо CWVTOS eic aicvac. кпооо ӧікпу KATAKAVOEITAL ATLIOQQEVOWOLV. 
TOOOÛTHV DE дота) кокосу érevexOévrov OUdE 
шоу aviv афӯкеу, AAA Éuevey оторехоу 


ос̧ ÉTÉQOU TIVÒG Kai оок аутор TtáOXOV1OC. 


In his Kanon on St loannikios (4 November) Joseph's contemporary, George of 
Nikomedeia, drawing inspiration from the Life of loannikios (d. 846) by the monk Peter (BHG 
936), included so many biographical details in his verses that the editor duly characterised 
the hymn as a ‘historical document’. The following passages show the verbal affinities 
between the two both in the use of certain nouns and the laudatory adjectives. 





AHG III, Kanon VIII 7-9, p. 112 BHG 936, ch. 72 (col. 434B and 435A) 
Oc фом èv ретгооос бого, | máteo, .. Ó EvKaAETOS фо .. апа ... тос 
vbixkouoc | àvaóo0eic àgóeíq AQETOV bUucpotc богтос... 

ibid., 87-89, p. 115 ibid., ch. 72 (434B) 


Avoorakxtov dei | тпофу, Toavvíkue, | TO... Ó буботактос QPOAALOAS ... 
орца TIS óurvoíac, ... 


In an encomiastic Kanon on the same St Ioannikios, Patriarch Methodios of 
Constantinople (843-847), a hagiographer and hymnographer, highlights the main 
incidents of the saint's life.? Methodios's seemingly negative characterisation of St 
Ioannikios as a 'deserter' (Ói paons) can be understood only if the saint's biography 
by the monk Peter (BHG 936) is taken into account. According to this biography, 
after a bloody and ruthless fight, Ioannikios decided to leave the army and retreat 
to Mt Olympos in Bithynia, in order to become a ‘fine soldier of Christ’. 





57 See Tomadakes, Iwono ó Y uvoypádoc. Bíoc xai Epyov, 80, 240-41; and, more recently, 


Alexakis, The Greek Life of St Leo Bishop of Catania (ВНС 9810), 21-6, with further references; 
see also ibid., 24, n. 70. For the Passio of St Sabinos (BHG 1612) see: Van de Gheyn, 'Martyrium 
des S. Sabinus'. 

5 Kominis, АНС Ш. Ш, 569. 

5 Kominis, АНС Ш, 571. 

60 See the discussion of this passage in Sullivan, ‘Life of St loannikios’ 243-4, n. 6. See 
also Efthymiadis, 'Hagiographica Varia (9th-10th c.)’, 42-3. 
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AHG III, Kanon X 86-89, p. 137-8 ВНС 936, ch.72 (col. 434B) 
Рардотис on haveics | ёх ибх долащоу, KAL Хоютф ÁQUTOS QIOATIWTNS 
| £óg(xOne.àoioxebs | Kata тоо лароЛоо ауда, koaaAuxov THY OTRATEIOV 


Likewise, for his Kanon on St Caesarios (second half of ninth-first half of tenth 
century), Chrysanthos the archimandrite used the Passio (BHG 284) of the saint 
celebrated on 1 November, as the following passages show." 


AHG III, Kanon V 116-25, p. 77 BHG 284, ch. 24 (col. 1134) 


Oavua iócv | oratuóoc ó Лебутос Twv dE торто Лебутос Ó бпатос̧ 

| фас aàoxoówav, | ракао, то пооогЛӨоу тос посі TOV &yíou и&отооос, 
avyácav oe, | zv moida tiv KAaiwv éEedvoato TV dITAOÏDA атоо... моі 
éavtov | evOvc ётцооідте | Kai дєо& раду avtyy TH ракаоіф Колсаоі. xai 
TOOW onEvdEL окепабоу CE, | 0 обтос̧ NEEATO aitetv кої TAQEAKAAELV AUTOV 








xai àvepóo: | «BámuigÓx UE TOV ~EVWTLOV TAVTOS TOU Лаоо, Qm TUTON 
migte, | поосфоуүбута coy ракао | ÚT дотор. 
Коодо». 


Theophanes Graptos' Kanon on St Makarios, abbot of Pelekete (19 Aug.), who 
was persecuted and jailed during Second Iconoclasm, stands out for the details 
taken from the saint's vita (BHG 1003) and miracles.? The parallel passage below 
exemplifies this verbal relationship. 








AHG XII, Kanon XVIII, 161-3, p. 228 BHG 1003, ch. 21 (p. 1637) 

ev tov EudwAsvovta | avOocor Обто tov uováCovroc TOV EUdwWAEVOVTA 

Báxoaxov | amjAacac éAatov тооотоог. PBatoAaYOoV èv TH kou TH тоо £Aaíov 
TQOONOOEL àra]Aacev. 





The Kanon on the martyr Romanos (18 Nov.) betrays the familiarity of the poet, 
most likely Theophanes Graptos, with the synaxarial tradition about the martyr, 
but also with a homily on the saint attributed to John Chrysostom (ВНС 1602).9 





95 Kominis, АНС Ш, 564-5. As for the language and metre used, the editor notes that 
the hymn is not conspicuous for either of them; ibid., 564. 

9? Proiou, АНС XII, 486, who notes that ‘il canone si trova in perfetta armonia con la già 
citata biografia' (ibid., 488). 

9$ Kominis, AHG III, 622 (on the hymnographer), and 446 (on the relationship to the Homily). 
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AHG III, Kanon XXXVII 7-12, p. 446 
Oaddoone cidwAukne TEeCoKAvGECL | ur] 
caAevópevoc, | сос тоо XQLOTOÙ TH ттёто@ 
edQac0eic, | roxvuias diéAvaac | боа 
tov Өғгоо mvevuatoc | moAuvaoQáxov 
20ғ0тдтос. 





ВНС 1602, ch. 3 (col. 615) 

Thc £iócAurc Oaddttng ВЛасфпио 
HUKŒOHÉVNE, kai ката TOD EKKANOLAOTLKOD 
OKAPOUG А  MÓvac 
xVOQTIAL ALWOQUENN Ө@Аатт, кої 
cis AKQOV OQWV TO окафос oQaAAóuevov, 





Avttwons, 
TALTN 


adurwviCet tov èv тф пло Деспоту... 


Niketas, an otherwise unknown hymnographer of the eleventh century, recounts 
the miracles of St Nicholas (6 December) in accordance with the vita (BHG 1349z) 
and stays close to the direct speech of the protagonists as cited in his source.™ 


AHG IV, Kanon VIII 211-224, p. 106-107 
Моктос о рёүос̧ &AO0cv | Kai èv Oveigotc 


ётдотдс £onae | xo Васілег | «avaota 


ВНС 1349z, ch. 20 (р. 74-5) 


ó &yvoc NikôAaoc TH vuKti éxetvy Edayn 
то pace кої Agvet AUTO: «Kwvotavtive, 








oTtovdaiws | Kai o0c £v TH фоорой | avaotnOt xai &nóAvoov тоос тоёгс 
EXELL KAT i с | тогёїс &ávóoac  &vóoac тоос OTQATNÄÁTAG, о©с ÉXELS £v 
ànróAvcov». | | KatamAayeic xoi TO dequwtnoiw, бт óuwpAr]0ncav àdikwc. 


éxotac | о BaciAevc petà Ovuoù šonas: 
| «ov dE тїс ei | ó TAUTA ро Aéycv;» | ó 
dé: «тс Avxíac | Mvewv ur]toortóAecoc 
| NucóAaoc Aéyonaw». | | Кататлауүғіс 
Kai ёкотас | о paci eoc Leta Ovuoù 
Épnoe: | «ov dE тіс ei | О xavxá pot 
Aéycv;» | ó dé «тс Avkiac | Mooov 
untoonoAewc | NucóAaoc Aéyouaw. 


wom Kai gimev о BaciAeUc: «Tic et OÙ, … >» 
коі гілеу ў ovr] roóc AVTOV: «Бү ciut 
NuxóAaoc, 6 AUAQTWAdS ÉTIOKONOS, Ó WV 
èv Mvgorc тїс Avxíac unoornóAev. 














ibid., 240-3 (p. 108) 
OaufBnOévres ovdev anekçgivavto: | 


TAAL OE о бус тоос AUTOS AVÉ Е: 


ibid., ch. 23 (р. 75) 
Tlagactavtwy dE аотфу їл у AÙTO Q 
Baquenc «Аёүєтё цо, moíouc uayelaic 


| «noiaic uayeiaic, &vOocmou | £v xonoápuevor TOLADTA ULV  AVAIQATA 
QVEIQOLS SELVMS ue TAQATTETE;» EEATIEOTELIAATE;» 


ibid., 244—7 (p. 108) 

ATOKQUOÉVTES TH  &vaxu ёфпооу: 
| «ӧёопота, usis dE uayelac оок 
émuotapeOa | et dé тї dEnquEauEv | 
кото dé тоо GOV койтоос, Qvn£cus0a.» 


ibid., ch. 23 (p. 76) 

Kai TAALV ёк DEUTÉQOU ~ETEQWTNOEVTEC 
du Netwttavov ATEKQIONOAV: «Aéortota 
QUTOKEATOR,  UELS payeiav 
ÉTUOTAUEO D £i dE TOLADTA EUQEOGUEV 
dLATQUEGUEVOL ў &AAo TL padov Kata 
TOU KOATOUE DUG Eis évvoiav EAABOLEV, 
Kkehadusn, ӧёопота, Not EGwpEN dust». 





оок 

















9^ Kominis, AHG IV, 107, who justly characterises this hymn a ‘canone sinassaristico’ (ibid., 794). 
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ibid., 252-8 (p. 109) 
"Ywooac mdwvnv | xai roabvas tov 


Өюноу à &va& тоте | ygi то &убоодс 





(sic) «oidaté tiva | МкоЛооу то 
Qvoyaty» | TOTE EV XAQQ TE Kai фор 


| ol deop@tar EBongav: | «acoy HUAS, 
LE Өғор, tais NucoAdov evyaic». 


ibid., 266-79 (p. 110) 

«АфоВо ду, L duyyngagde», фпоїу ó 
Вао1Ле0с, «vov, | tic ёотіу обтос, Ov ёк 
Tiotews | érukaAsio0e NuxóAaov;» | 
TOTE тоос AUTOV OÙ DEOUEOTAL | «AUTOS 
èv Mvegoig avdAiceta, | 6 тїс Mugéwv 
цптоополЛгос éríokonoc». | | То Өхора 
opodems | EknAayeic о ВасіЛе0с тос 
avdgaic (sic!) Aéyer | «Апите: Оутсоос оок 
éya Duty | то Cv ддоёуо, AAA’ бу оре 
| éemucaAeoduevor тісте. | NucdAadv 
TE тоу Óciov: | AoLMOV GUVTOUWS тоос 
«отоу уру EKTIOQEVEDDE». 








ibid., ch. 24 (p. 76) 

Agvet avtois о ВасіЛеус` «Офатё пуа 
NuóAaov ойто Kadotvmevov>» ot dé 
AKOVOAVTES то буора то буора NucoAcov, 
£üQvuoLyevóusvoreixov: «Коо 0 Oeds tov 
aytov NikoAäov, 6 owoac tote Or AUTOÙ 
тоос adikws LéAAOVTAS ATOOVAOKELV, кої 
vov fuic £ELAOD TOV MOOKELMEVWY какозу, 


àO0couc UTAQXOVTAC.» 


ibid., ch. 24-5 (p. 76) 

Aéyet палі о Васілгеос: «Eimaté you Tic 
ёотіу ovtoc Ó NucdAaoc xai ei DLADÉQEL DULV 
KATA yévoc;» TOTE NENWTIAVÒG ATEKQIVATO, 
тїс éouv.. Tote Aéyer ó BaotWevc: «Тӧоо 
TOLVUV ATIOAVEDDE Kai хао EXETE TH AVOEL: 
ovx £yco yào xaoiCouar ошу то Cry, GAA’ 
о Өғос̧ kai Оу £mekaAécacgO0e NucóAaov. 


ogevOévtes OÙV ёкєї àmokeíoao0e TAC 
кӧрос̧, ...» 














But for metrical reasons, when the poet comes to the characterisation of the eparch, 
called '"ApAáfie, pepAagpéve' in the vita, he retains only the epithet and omits the 
name, obviously taking it for granted that the audience will understand the allusion 


AHG IV, Kanon VIII, 232—5 (p. 107-08) 

Emuatas IO £máoxeo © болос, | 
«BeBAauuéve», Épugg «vaxo àavaornet 
| Kai oc ddixws Äsdsgas | £y. фоороф 


AVALTÍOVG ATOALOOV». 


BHG 1349z, ch. 21 (p. 75) 

Kai mooev0sic wROn TQ). ETAQKW, кої 
EVEL AUTO: ABLE cBAauuéve 
TOV VOUV Kai tàs doévac, àváota 
ànóAvoov тоос mocis dvóoac 
TOUS OTEATNAÁTAG, QUc ёё £v TH 


« 


Kai 


» 


Borrowings from a vita may also extend to encomiastic words or expressions. 
This is the case in the anonymously transmitted Kanon on St Bartholomew of Simeri 
(19 Aug.), the eleventh-century founder of the famous monastery of St Mary of 
Patir at Rossano in Calabria (d. post 1130), and the corresponding vita (ВНС 235). 





65 


Proiou, AHG XII, 496. The editor points out the 'strettissima relazione' between the 


hymn and the vita BHG 235, and assumes that the kanon must have been composed shortly 
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AHG XII, Kanon XX, 67-76, p. 246 
Paxoboquy | xai роуоҳітоу Oujvvsc, | 


xekagpuévoc, | &окєтїс, àviAinoc, | ё 


ВНС 235, ch. 8% (ed. Zaccagni, p. 209) 
Ileguevooter dé, тоос рёу пбӧос̧ 


буңЛітос, £vi дё xiTwviAK® коі TOUT 





àcuíac ёктетцкас | коі CrAcv èv TOUTOLS 
| ТакоВоу тоу 0eáógAdqov, | Вастаќоу 
èv xeuoi cov | otavouct Baktnoiav | cc 
Avóoéac 6 uéyac TQOWTOKANTOC. 











ibid., 83-5, p. 246 
Kai óoewpoítc vevóuevoc, | 


guvouyszs | apAaric óuxuévov: 


&noítois 





Another Kanon on St Bartholomew — 


CAKWSEL Kai TLVAE@ то AQKIOV 
EQIQKETMOUEVOS баур TE окотбл] 


пеоісфіүүоу Tv оофоу Kai óAoc ¿č 
донос ÈKTEKTNKWG коі KATAOTLKTOC. 
Eixe dé kai otavoucny £v xeoci Вактцоісу, 
WG О теу ATOOTÉAGWV TOWTOKANTOC. 








ibid., ch. 99! (p. 209-10) 

avtog ӧё ооғофоітцс wo  émó0&« 
yevouevog Kai тїс puetà а&ауӨоотоу 
ówrycyrc xiv LETA Anolwy AVOEAGHEVOS 


aisg, GAov éavtóv AVAYVEL тоос TOV 
IIo00buevov. 


probably composed between 1130 and 


1149 — also betrays a relationship to the vita ВНС 235.55 The parallel passages show 
that the poet copied the words of his source almost verbatim. 


AHG XII, Kanon XXI, 189-97, p. 263 


TA оу ETAOTAGEL TAG 
j TOV. Av v l 


пасі аа | e eim@v TV 
É£odoy | Kai deléas TOV Ouáboxoy, | 
TOV бутос &&iov, | дутоёдісас TAVYTOV 
xaguogúvws | тоос THY uaxaoíav | 
тоогу туу EvOEVOE. 





ВНС 235, ch. 317 *% (ed. Zaccagni, p. 227) 

Paacdons dE Me TuÉOAS. KAO" Tx йс 
Tlavayvov Мптоос̧ xai Qzoxókou TV LEQav 
LETAOTAOLV ÉQOTÁČOUEV, avvaOooíaas TV 


ort ауто оошу TANODV кої TOUTOLS TA TEQL 
inc exenuíac ғілоу OnAwmoac TE TOV rrjv 


OQTATLAY XogAcmy. àvaoé£agQat 
à&tov ... Eixa ёартоу хп0090мос тоос trjv 





UAKAQÍAV TOQELAV HOQHELUTOETIQUE ... 


A further characteristic case is the Enkomion of St Gregory the Wonderworker (17 
November), a work attributed to Gregory of Nyssa (BHG 715), which is apparently 
the main source for an anonymous kanon оп the same saint.” 





after the vita, while St Bartholomew's disciple and successor was still alive, namely between 
the years 1130 and 1133; see ibid., 497, 499. 

96 [bid., 499. 

67 Jbid., 619. 
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AHG III, Kanon XXXVI 6-10, p. 436 BHG 715 (col. 908D) 
To каӨ@овтат ооо me vuxnc |  méoac yao тоу duUdotéowy тїс x&v TOAA@Y 
opO0aAuc тоу Өғіоу | nvotnoíov, avaxwongEews rv, TW kaag THC wuxnc 








Oavpaovoyé, | ёполтцс катёотцс £v ObDaAU® katavongat xà OETA pvo trjoux 
£oquois | buocobiacs аЛа, Готүбог. 











ibid., 156-62, p. 442 ibid., 941C-D 

Өсхоџасткас andvtiwvy | oov | кої mavtwy ÜOavuacukcoco DAKELMÉVOV 
акорбулоу TA DOYUATA | &ЛЛоу cot доос TH ÖIÁYUATA, LELQÉKIOV TL QE TODS 
LELOAKLOV ото tov oaíuovoc | detvwo — guveoxoxac грдо, ит] TAQ’ avtov tavta 
évoxAovuevov | xoig, guveAO0QUgly тоу diddokaAov Лёүғіу, AAA’ ÉTEQOV AT 


£Agyg | dwéodikex лос опо GOD поаоғотота MEELÉMOLTONS Абуорс. 
Aodnuévois | kexorjoOat паоготота... 


The same goes for the anonymous kanon cited below, which has certain phrases 
(scriptural, doxological or supplicatory) in common with the Passio of St Hieron and 
his Companions (7 November, ВНС 749).‘ 


AHG III, Kanon XVI 6-10, p. 200 BHG 749, ch. 16 (col. 335A) 
Tcov aikiou@v TOV xeuxova | тї TOV ava màoav éxkAnoíav ётикатаооуѓута 


Qéoun той дмєрцатос | taBévtec aibvidiwc ауопёоВАђтоу ҳешоуа … Quexigt 








QuAvoate. Qeiac ётилаиуеос QuIgKEdaConda 

ibid., 149-152, p. 207 ibid., ch. 13 (col. 334A) 

E&£éxewav avyévac ol yevvaio, | — ... ol йүюг... TOUS AUXÉVAC YEVYALOTTL WUXT]S 

тту OLA тоо Eicdoug teAciwot | kai,  Ekteivavtec, Eider tàs Kehadac ATETUHONOAV, 

Uv болуу апосареуо, Хоютор | Kai … Хоюто тї] кефал тоу атпаутоу 

otehavouc aAdVaogiags édéEavto ovvndOnoav ame Аф ор KatacwOévtec 
ракаоотттос ... 


4. Inspiration from the Saints’ Teachings 


It is plausible that hagiographical as well as hymnographical works dedicated to 
the Church Fathers contain references to or quotations from their writings. Thus, 
the teachings of the celebrated Church Fathers themselves constitute another kind 
of implicit or even explicit source, as the following examples of kanons evidence. 
In his encomiastic and intercessory (parakletikos) Kanon on St Ignatios of Antioch 
(20 December), Andrew of Crete interwove elements from the Life of the saint with 
other scriptural and apostolic teachings.” In addition, he included citations from 
the didactic writings of St Ignatios, such as his Letter to the Romans (CPG 1025.4): 





68 See Kominis, АНС III, 585. 
© Kominis, АНС IV, 850f. 
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АНС IV, Kanon XXXIX(1), 36-42, р. 486 Ignatios of Antioch's Letter to the Romans, p. 16 
То поо тїс kaoóíac cov | &vAov Exwv орк ёотуу èv poi поо QuAóDAov: wo dé 
| Ktvovv ce п00с čowrta | тоо Хо отоо Соу Kai Aa ovv Ev Euoi, £ocí0£v uor Aéyov: 
avékQalec: | «оок got: rto èv ёро, | Aevoo тоос тоу Патёоа. 

GAA ббоо Evdov uot AaAovv: | beboo 

тоос TOV TLATEQA. 














ibid., 138-47, p. 490 ibid., p. 16-7 

«Liroc | kaQaoóc Gov ei | &vepóac Adeté ue Onoiwy eivat Вообу, dU cv ёотгу 
Aéycv: | «onevdw àAegOnvai | ото OEov Eéruruxeiv. Litdc eit Oeov, Kai dU 
Onocv ayeiwv: | ӨЛасӨйто та дота  óóóvvov Onoíov Ańðoua, tva xaOaooc 
pov: | ВооӨйто tà uéAn pov | Kai &отос gbogOco xov Xoioxov. 

Bompa yévœnar nocov, | tva Өгғор | 

xaOaooc &отос̧ офӨо». 





As well as a vita, Philotheos Kokkinos, twice Patriarch of Constantinople (1353- 
1354/1355, 1364-1376), wrote an akolouthia in praise of Gregory Palamas (14 Nov), 
who was recognised as a saint during Philotheos' second patriarchate, in 1368.” 
The kanon contained in the akolouthia, conveys concrete biographical information 
about the saint.” The proximity in date between hymnographer and saint would no 
doubt have facilitated this, as the Kanon on Gregory Palamas written by Gennadios 
Scholarios a century later is far less informative." Moreover, Philotheos also 
incorporated fundamental elements of Gregory Palamas' teaching, referring to key 
terms of his theological vocabulary (e.g. letter 5),? as shown below: 


Kanon étegoc, wor) c' (ed. Boloudakes, р. 1122???) Letter 5, ch. 9 (ed. Chrestou, p. 
Míav evoeBac | кцоо&ас Өгбтпта | о uéyac иу 302/75) 

| офӨт Tenyoatoc, | brootaoeotw | £v Toroi jux Тарта ёоту 1 пао тоу 
vost | duväapeor | oux паутоу THY avTHV árÀr]v— evcefov погоВгооцёу uia кої 
Kai AKTIOTOV, | пбутас KATALOXÚVAG &ovoxa | ATA Kai WON AkTioToc Өғбтцс. 
TOUS ANEOVVTAS KTOTV TV OEOTNTA. 








7? On the akolouthia see Boloudakes, AxoAov@ia vov èv ќуіогс natpôc ђшоу Tpnyopiov 


àpxieruokónov OeocaAovíkrc той Өхоџатооруо? tov ПаЛаџа.... On akolouthiai in general 
see e.g. ODB 46-7. On Palamas' recognition as a saint see Talbot, The Miracles of Gregory 
Palamas by Philotheos Kokkinos. 

7 Philotheos Kokkinos, Kanon étegoc, cr] €', ed. Boloudakes, AkoAovOía, 10914 Qc 
фоотђоа | maetvov riv о АӨос, Tenyoate, | avateiAac | тў Aaunoa oe тоу TOAEWV 
ó(ocoL.. and ibid., 1099: Лоооу Oslov | ёк Oeov оё kai TAOVTOV &kévoxov | EVEALEVN I 
ӨгттаЛоу f| KQATIOTN UNTEOTLOALC... 

7 See ed. Jugie, Petit, Siderides, Oeuvres complètes de Georges (Gennadios) Scholarios, vol. 
4, 394-7. 

7 Letters to Akindynos and Barlaam: ed. Meyendorff in Chrestou, l'oryopíov tov ПаЛаџӣ 
соуурациата, I, 296-312. 
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5. The Impact of the Rhetorical Enkomion” 


From all the above examples we can infer the specific ‘loans’ considered important 
for the composition of hagiographical hymns and which ranged from information 
about the virtues, martyrdom, teachings, miracles and other acts of the saints 
to mere encomiastic phrases about them. However, it should be pointed out that 
both hymnography and hagiography also shared certain specific features with the 
encomiastic discourse, as will be demonstrated below in respect ofthe main examples. 


5.a. Wordplay 

Etymological and other rhetorical wordplay (antonyms, oxymoron, figura 
etymologica, etc.) on the saints’ names function as part of the encomiastic 
argument. The use of such words as Avtwvvuuta, кАТүсїс, буора, PEQWVULOV (or 
—w6) makes explicit that the saint’s name implies special character traits from the 
outset.” To this end, hymnographers show no qualms about projecting qualities 
onto the names based on folk etymology or just assonance, as for example in the 
hymns on Sts Ardomios (or more correctly Harmodios), Euodos, Paul, Ripsimia 
or Zosimas. Saints’ names of Latin origin are paraphrased or (mis)interpreted, 
such as those of Sts Bonifatios, Lucia, Probus or Speratos. The following 
examples may suffice to illustrate the inventive yet painstaking endeavours of 
the hymnographers. It should, however, be noted that these etymologies may 
also be derived from hagiographical sources, as can be attested in the cases of the 
etymological metaphors about Sts Aeithalas or Eustolia. 


e St Aeithalas” (3 Nov.): Purov aeWadréc (АНС Ш, Kanon VI 51-53, p. 90). 

e St Ardomios, viz. Harmodios (9 May): Axoc açdevets тос тиотос | 
TIQODEQXOHEVOLG cou nuáotuc, | ос феооуриос̧ àgósíac UTAEXWV ... 
Agddute ӨкотгОӨтүтє (АНС IX, Kanon X, 97-103, p. 94). 

e St Bonifatios (19 Dec.): ayaOùc yàg &уӨоотпоу | Өғойтоу yvooitóuevoc 
| Xotoxóv ayabdtntt | cagKwOévta Кооюу | énagtoonroac, Bovidatte 
(AHG IV, Kanon XXXVII, 8-14, p. 472). 

e St Euodos (1 Sept.): evwdia пало xexor]uávikac | тоо Хотоо, © Evode 
deqwvupe (АНС І, Kanon П, 80-81, p. 44). 





^ Kourouses, “Н ékkAnouxotud| éntog: Iny éunvetoewc тїс BuCavuvrc 


bpvoyoacdíac'. 

5 As noted by Hunger, ‘Byzantinische Namensdeutungen in iambischen 
Synaxarversen'. 

7$ The metaphor based on the saint's name Aeithalas is not original to the hymnographer, 
since it is also found in the saint's Passio (ВНС 20); see PG 116, 840: О dé тоо Хоютоо и&отос 
АгӨалас̧ то тїс ecepeíac бутас AELDAAËS фотоу xai ovoáviov ~Qyov... The same 
words as are used in these verses also occur in a different context; cf. Philo of Alexandria, 
De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, ch. 252° [ed. Cohn, 1896]: puta yág ёоту £v tois Aex0eiot 
Onoaveoic &eiOaAr], BAaoxávovza kai тіктоута KAQTIOUG éraAATAovc. 
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e StEustolia" (9 Nov.): ArtaOeí(ac xitwv | eEvdavOeic тос оос t6Qwot, | thv 
xrjv tais agetaic | Aevxeuiovovcav ragoaóeucvoer | oKdTEL Aoyic cov 
ur] POagetoav, oeuvý (АНС Ш, Kanon ХХІ 11-15, p. 261). 

e St Lucia (13 Dec.): pegcvopuoc dwtdKAnte (АНС IV, Kanon ХХІ, 1-6, p. 279). 

e Peter and Paul the Holy Apostles (29 June): Tv rtéxoav, oíuo, Пётог тїс 
auaetiag .. Kai ov dé, Паоле, mavoov tovc époUc móvouc (Acconcia 
Longo, Jacob, "Une anthologie salentine', 208). 

e St Phosterios (4 Jan.): Pwothete фотоурџе ... Xewpavrjc (ooo (АНС V, 
Kanon X, 7-18, p. 85). 

e StRipsimia (30 Sept.): Pówic yevob pot, Pubuia (AHG L Kanon XXXVII 142- 
3, p. 393). 

e St Speratos (17 Jul): bwtiCwv | оос àóotoic Aáppect xov пеойтоу | tv 
&ontégav, | Өхоратоооүѓ Упегоатг пакао (АНС XI, Kanon XXIV, 108-111, 
p. 319). 

e St Xene (24 Jan): ZevwOeioa t&v idiwv | xai тоу hvoavtwv | 
ёкрокооуӨгтсо, побсфоооу | àvrovonaoiav | eboes nergwuévn AaOetv 
(AHG V, Kanon XXIX, 52-8, p. 335-6). 

e St Zosimas (27 Арг.): Nexowoac т&Өт| cagKuca | érurtóvo aoxrjoeu | Tv 
Соту ёкАпоосо (АНС VIII, Kanon XXXII, 36-42, p. 331). 


5.b. The Modesty Topos 

The hymnographers' repeated confession of their inability to offer praise worthy of 
the saint is a modesty fopos, common in enkomia, rather than a sincere expression of 
humility.” A variation on this topos shows poets testing their literary skills in order 
to avoid repetition. Once again, these phrases may derive from the hagiographical 
sources of the hymns. 


e Kontakion on St John the Apostle: Ta peyaAëta oov, паобёуе, тїс Ou]yrjoexau 
(Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, kontakion 60, prooemium 1). 

e Kontakion on St George: OAa dE тїс TA ABA TOV аубоос тоо yevvaíov ELTLELV 
тос duvnoetai; (ibid., kontakion 66 1). 

e Kontakion on St Athanasios I: "О тош yAc ooa tac aac é£e(rtot BAe Kat 
TEQLOTAOELS ...; (ibid., kontakion 68a 2). 





7 The etymological metaphor used for the saint’s name Eustolia is also known from the 
5 P 


saint's vita (ВНС 2141): AASS Nov. IV, col. 217F (ch. 2): du’ €yKeateiac KaAws ÉTOAUTEVOEV, 
é€ NS THV NAakatHv oxoocooa TIS niotews тоу TG ÉATIdOS ÉVÉTANOEV ATEAKTOV кої 
Tv &ү&аттүү AaBovoa cvvégiOov EEVHNVEV EV EXUTHL TS AQETS XLTWVA TLOAVTELKTOV. 

78 Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos. Griechische Heiligenviten in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit, 
22-34; Alexakis, ‘The Modesty Topos and John of Damascus as a Not-so-modest Author’. See 
Kominis, AHG IV, 794. Interestingly enough, this topos does not appear in Romanos’ hymns: 
Maas, Trypanis, Cantica dubia, 207. 
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e Kontakion on St Symeon Stylites: Too Lupewyv тоу &иёиттоу piov noia 
yÀcococa AVOEMTIWV | AVTAQKÉOEL notè TED értouvov é&ryrjoacOau (ibid., 
kontakion 70a 1-2). 

e Kontakion on St Demetrios: Ti t&v ocv ouvrjoo, Anuntere Udetus; (ibid. 
kontakion 71a'1). 

e Kontakion on St Stephen the Martyr: Pijuaot tic ikavet eoorpetv, боа 
&véAecac Ta Өхораота (ibid., kontakion 8019 1) and äravra ёттогуєтё түу xà 
où кої EVHNUA, поотораотос Xoioxov: | xai OUTWE тіс AQIOUELV ioxoóoet 
то kað’ Ev &&euretv; (ibid., ve'1—2). 

e Kanon on St Speratos and his Companion Scillitan Martyrs: Поїос oov | 
kaxaAaetv то uéxoov ðvvýoetar | vous тоу Bavuátwv, LrEeQate; (АНС 
XI, Kanon XXIV, 118—20, p. 319). 

e Kanon on the Translation of the Relics of St John Chrysostom: Пфс oe 
Lakagtowpev, Tavayte, | čvõoče, dote | Tooávvr, tov Хотоо | iegouvoTa, 
TÁTEQ; | ovdeic yàg vous EEeuneiv | ioxooer cov xà égya (АНС V, Kanon 
XXXVII, 167—72, p. 486). 

e Kanon оп St Peter the Anchorite: Nagxrjoo, Häkag, ovðauðs | é£evrteiv oov, 
ÔnEQ eidov, Өхора uéya | adraic tais OWeouv, Héroe (АНС X, Kanon II, 
193-5, p. 19). 


5.c. Comparisons with Biblical Persons 

Comparison serves as an encomiastic device, and according to rhetorical theory, 
it should be applied to every encomiastic topos. On the basis of a certain virtue 
the saints are compared with and found equal to righteous persons known from 
the Bible, in particular the Old Testament.” The variety of justifications for such 
comparisons, often based on biographical information, brings out the inventive 
spirit of the hymnographer. Again the comparisons may derive from the 
hagiographical texts used (see the example of St Elias the Younger below). 


e Abraham: St John Chrysostom (АНС V, Kanon XXXIIL.1, 193-194, p. 421). 

* Jacob: StJohn Chrysostom (ibid., 199-200, p. 421). 

* Joseph: St Elias the Younger (АНС, XII, Kanon XV, 75, p. 185%); Gregory the 
Wonderworker (АНС Ш, Kanon XXXV, 75-76, p. 421); John the Merciful 
(AHG III, Kanon XXIX, 152-153, p. 364); Elias Spelaiotes (AHG I, Kanon XVII 
143-144, p. 205). 





” Numerous comparisons of saints to Old Testament persons in the panegyrical 


Homilies of Niketas the Paphlagonian show that it became a favourite encomiastic device: 
see Magdalino and Nelson, ‘Introduction’, 22 and n. 83. In some cases even the predictions 
of the holy men were modelled upon 'visions and pronouncements of Old Testament 
prophets’, see ‘ibid.’, 10. On comparatio and exemplum in the praise of saints see also Rapp, 
‘Comparison, Paradigm and the Case of Moses in Panegyric and Hagiography’, 279-81. 

8 Cf. his vita ВНС 580, ch. 112%: 6 dE véoc Тозотүф Kai ts софоосоупс Өгоџбтатос 
ÉQAOTHG, остео TELXOS оҳоооу ў TETOA oxeooá, TA TIS AQTLPAVOUS Аїүоптіос ATLEKQOVETO 
BEAN... 
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* Job: St Niketas (AHG VIII, Kanon VIII, 156-157, p. 80). 
* Elijah: St Philip of Agira (AHG IX, Kanon XIII, 59-60, p. 128). 
e Moses: St Kyriakos (АНС VII, Kanon XXVII 119-120, p. 253). 


Conclusions 


Tracing the common features between the hymnography on saints and hagiography 
is revealing of the way writings in both genres were composed. 

Especially as regards hymnography, such a survey shows just how much 
hymnographers owed to their sources. As well as their personal experience, they had 
recourse to the local tradition about the saint and/or to specific written sources. Among 
written sources, they primarily chose vitae and synaxaria, while not overlooking 
hagiographical panegyrics and, occasionally, the personal teachings of the saint 
being celebrated.*' Biographical information, encomiastic phrases, as well as common 
encomiastic topics and devices are shared with the sources. 

The study has also revealed the various ways in which the poets used their 
sources, either by picking out relevant words and phrases, by paraphrasing them or 
by adapting the grammar to fit the metrical pattern of the hymn. At the same time, 
mindful of the melody of the hymn, they tried to keep the right balance between text 
and rhythm, in order to highlight words which they considered significant, without 
affecting the overall comprehensibility of the phrase.” 

The treatment of the hagiographical sources in the hymns indicates, on the one 
hand, how confident the hymnographer was; on the other, it reflects practical and 
stylistic needs. Small deviations from the language of the hagiographical sources, 
as, for example, in the case of dialogues or direct speech, can be interpreted as 
showing respect for the hagiographic tradition. Even in cases of 'servile imitation', 
the literal reproduction of the source material in verse can be attributed to a conscious 
decision on the part of the hymnographer and his efforts to edify the faithful rather 
than to his lack of eloquence. For rhythm and melody underscore the content of the 
hagiographical sources and facilitate the integration of the teaching. The varying 
relationships between the two genres should therefore be examined not on the basis 
of ‘originality and free inspiration’, but rather as a response to the shifting needs of 
liturgical practice through the centuries and to literary tastes. Tracing the origins 
and evolution of ‘hagiographical’ hymns in all their forms (kontakia, kanons, etc.) will 
require further investigation. 





3! For references (or even quotations) from the teachings of the saints praised in the 


hymns see e.g. the case of Ignatios of Antioch (in the hymn by Andrew of Crete) above or of 
Gregory Palamas (in the hymn by Philotheos Kokkinos). 

80 For a similar discussion about the art of composing poetry (in this case didactic 
religious poetry based on the biblical Odes) see Lauxtermann, "Byzantine Didactic Poetry 
and the Question of Poeticality', 43-4. See also Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and 
Hymnography, 354. 
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Fiction and/or Novelisation in 
Byzantine Hagiography 


Charis Messis 


The term 'fiction' poses many challenges to the student of literature because of its 
vagueness and the different use to which it is put by each scholar. The term may 
encompass narratives that do not conform to the conventions of realism, that are 
patently fantastic or, according to Genette, 'intransitive' (in Byzantium, that would 
include various Lucianic satires such as the Timarion and Mazaris; translations 
from Arabic texts such as Stephanites and Ichnelates and Syntipas; the romance 
novels; and narrations whose protagonists are animals). Or else it may encompass 
narratives that present a realistic world but recreate it in such a way as to reveal 
the deeper causes of events, to instruct, satirise, or merely entertain, according to 
the Aristotelian distinction between history and myth (for example, didactic vitae 
of saints and secular heroes, and most satire).' 

Specifically, among scholars of late antique and Byzantine hagiography this 
term is understood either ontologically, in which case it is juxtaposed to 'truth', 
or else in a literary sense, pointing to a text's specific themes and the techniques 
of its composition. In these cases, fiction refers to two levels of reality: (a) outside 
the text, according to which every hagiographic item that is not confirmed by 
independent sources is a fiction (a great deal of the Bollandists' activity aimed 
to ascertain the saints' historicity and, by extension, to identify fictional vitae)? 





1 For theoretical approaches about fiction and literature, see in general, Booth, The 
Rhetoric of Fiction; Currie, The Nature of Fiction; Iser, Das Fiktive und das Imaginüre. Perspektiven 
literarischer Anthropologie; Schaeffer, Pourquoi la fiction ?; and Genette, Fiction et Diction. For the 
fiction in classical and early Christian literature, see Hàgg, The Novel in Antiquity; Anderson, 
Ancient Fiction: The Novel in the Graeco-Roman World; Goddard Elliott, Roads to Paradise. 
Reading the Lives of the Early Saints; Bowersock, Fiction as History: Nero to Julian; Morgan, 
Steinman, The Greek Novel in Context; Coon, Sacred Fictions: Holy Women and Hagiography in 
Late Antiquity; Hock, Chance, Perkins, Ancient Fiction and Early Christian Narrative; Brant, 
Hedrick, Shea, Ancient Fiction. The Matrix of Early Christian and Jewish Narrative; Auger, 
Delattre, MYOOX —Fictio. Mythe et fiction; Nilsson, Raconter Byzance: la littérature au XII siècle. 

? Delehaye, Les légendes hagiographiques; id., Les passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires. 
See also Efthymiadis, 'Introduction', in ARCBH I, 2-4. 
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and (b) inside the text, to narrations that break the established conventions of 
hagiographical biography by intruding various episodes that are independent of 
that tradition, whether these allude to the ancient novel, the fictional genre par 
excellence of late antiquity, or not. A journey full of danger in a world of pirates; 
a lively romantic tale; the protagonists' separation; wanderings and eventual 
recognition; the transformations of a wizard; and folkloric motifs and legends 
that had their own, separate tradition of transmission, whether oral or textual, for 
example stories regarding talking animals, magic items, or beauty contests to find 
the next Byzantine empress? such elements, when incorporated into the body of a 
hagiographic narrative, are regarded by scholars as prima facie indicators of fiction. 
They are regarded as more indicative of fiction than a series of amazing miracles, 
superhuman asceticism, or dramatic struggles with demons. Those narrative 
surprises and the dissolution of convention cast the shadow of fiction upon every 
text that does not conform to preset expectations about what constitutes a proper 
hagiographic narrative. 

Two diametrically opposite approaches can be taken with regard to the 
relationship between fiction and hagiography. One understands fiction as a kind 
of 'agreement' between authors and readers. According to this approach, the term 
fiction should not refer only to the historicity or realism of a narrative or to the 
literary means by which the latter is attained, but also to the intention behind the 
act of composition and the way in which it is received by the specific audience to 
which it is addressed. Intention and reception are assessed not based on personal 
strategies of reading and writing but according to the dominant cultural code 
that governs them. Fiction is an intentional and apparent departure from reality, 
whether the literary framework of the text is plausible, partly or in whole, or not. 
Hagiography, through a variety of episodes and literary techniques that may be 
plausible or fantastic, aims to reveal a truth that transcends the mere appearance 
of things, an ‘inner’ truth, and is not taken by its audience as fictional. Therefore it 
should not be regarded as a literature of fiction.? 

At the opposite extreme from this approach is found another which was present 
already in the sophistic teachings of antiquity (esp. that of Gorgias). It insists that 
all writing is synonymous with fiction, namely that every composition, whether of 
history, hagiography, or autobiography is nothing buta fictive dramatisation. What 
separates different genres of writing is not their realism but the degree and quality 
of their fictionality. There are realistic, fantastic and intermediate fictions and so 





3 For the beauty contests, see Rydén, ‘The Bride-Shows at the Byzantine Court — 


History or Fiction?; Vinson, ‘The Life of Theodora and the Rhetoric of the Byzantine Bride 
Show’; and for a different view, Treadgold, "The Bride-shows of the Byzantine Emperors’. 

^ See in general Mullett, ‘No Drama, no Poetry, no Fiction, no Readership, no 
Literature'. 

5  Kaldellis, ‘The Emergence of Literary Fiction in Byzantium and the Paradox of 
Plausibility’; see also Goddard Elliott, Roads to Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early Saints, 6-8; 
Bourbouhakis, Nilsson, ‘Byzantine Narrative: the Form of Storytelling in Byzantium’, 269-71. 
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plausibility is nothing but a variation on fictionality.f According to this approach, 
hagiography is but one form that fictionality assumes in a particular society. 

These two approaches ultimately lead to the same point. Either hagiography 
has nothing to do with fiction, according to a definition that stresses the intentions 
of the author and the reception protocols of the reading public, or it is exclusively 
fictional, according to a definition of the text as a recreation of reality premised 
on fictional plots. Both approaches block and disengage the proposed relation 
between fiction and hagiography. 

In this framework, the distinction between fiction and hagiography is neither 
transparent nor useful, and therefore it is preferable to speak instead of the degrees 
and techniques of а text's novelisation, more specifically of the ways in which 
the otherwise strict and standardised forms of hagiographic narration are enriched 
with novelistic elements and literary strategies. 

In terms of its thematic structure, the novel consists of a core romantic story 
whose telling becomes significant precisely because of the adventures that it 
contains and render it a ‘unique’ experience. The endurance of the protagonists is 
tried in a harsh and violent world governed by the implacable dictates of chance, 
until they are reconstituted as mature subjects and the agents of their own love. One 
of the genre's basic plots requires the lovers' separation, their exposure to countless 
dangers (kidnappings, attempted rapes, captivities, exposure to violent death) 
and, finally, the reconstitution of the couple and the family through a process of 
dramatic recognitions and the resolution of the narrative by the promise of eternal 
happiness.? This plot is enriched by the adventures of secondary characters who 
either help the protagonists find their happiness (friends and paternal figures) or 
are typical and typecast antiheroes (bloodthirsty pirates, barbaric rivals for the 
woman's love, lustful women who try to seduce the hero). 

From a literary point of view, these novelistic plots unified the entirety of the 
literary tradition of antiquity by including epic, tragic, comic, philosophical and 
rhetorical elements, and placed them at the service of a theatrical narrative that 
moved and instructed an audience that was beginning to grow addicted to private 
reading. If one of the basic goals of the novel, as current thinking would have it, 
is the flight from reality and an escape to a dream-world and fantasy, the ancient 
novel simultaneously attempted to build bridges to the real world of its audience. 
It devised and activated means by which to render the fantastic a version of the 
real. Fictional narration functioned as a palimpsest of reality, as a commentary and 
challenge to the real world. The fusion of reality and fantasy and their dialogic 
relationship was attained in two ways: (a) by the generous use of digressions: 





5 Barthes, "L'effet de réel’; Goodman, Ways of Worldmaking. 


An analysis of the term through byzantine texts, see Mullett, ‘Novelisation in 
Byzantium: Narrative after the Revival of Fiction’; see also Bourbouhakis, Nilsson, 
‘Byzantine Narrative: the Form of Storytelling in Byzantium’, 273; Nilsson, Raconter Byzance: 
la littérature au XII siècle, ch. 3. 

8 For the recognitions in the romance and the hagiography, Boulhol, ‘Avayvwpiouéc. 
La scène de reconnaissance dans l'hagiographie antique et médiévale. 
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ethnographic, geographic, but especially moral and scientific, that referred to 
a body of common knowledge and ethics? part of which would be encoded in 
collections of sayings and would later become part of the Byzantines’ common 
culture;" and (b) from Achilles Tatius on, through first-person narration and the 
limited perspective. The gaps created by the narrator's limited view of events were 
filled in by the first-person narrations of other protagonists, and so the story as 
a whole often took the shape of a Chinese box, that is a series of nested personal 
'testimonies'.! Frequent ‘scientific’ digressions and first-person narrations 
constituted two elements of fictional narrative technique that attempted to convert 
fantastic stories into ‘plausible’ and ‘realistic’ accounts, or at least to create a 
convention of realism. It is these techniques that hagiography largely adopted. 


The Novel and Hagiography 


Hagiographic narratives exist that are in dialogue with the ancient novel, drawing 
on its themes, whether directly or indirectly, and some even borrow its literary 
strategies." Thematic similarities between the novel and hagiography are more 
prominent in the hagiographic production of the early period, especially down to 
the seventh century, for all that common thematic conventions can be identified 
here and there in later vitae, especially in collections of beneficial tales but also in 
some saints' Lives. Novelistic strategies, however, can be found in hagiographic 
productions throughout the Byzantine period, adjusted sometimes to purely 
Christian plots and at other times as elaborations or novelisations of otherwise 
conventional hagiographic motifs. Obviously our coverage cannot be exhaustive. 
But before we examine specific examples of the dialogue between these two forms 
of narrative, we must underline a basic differentiation. 

We must not exaggerate the specific thematic affinity between the novel and 
the saint's Life, as both rested on a common cultural foundation that dictated how 
a protagonist was constituted as a literary subject.? ‘Adventures’ followed preset 





9 Billault, La création romanesque dans la littérature grecque à l'époque impériale, 265—301. 


Antoniou, ‘Les floriléges sacro-profanes et la tradition indirecte des romanciers 
Achille Tatius et Héliodore'. 

1 Fusillo, Naissance du roman, 166-78; Reardon, ‘Achilles Tatius and Ego-Narrative’; 
Puccini, Delbey, ‘Figures du narrateur et du narrataire dans les ceuvres romanesques de 
Chariton d’Aphrodisias, Achille Tatius et Apulée’. 

? Pervo, ‘The Ancient Novel becomes Christian’; Burton, ‘Reviving the Pagan Greek 
Novel in a Christian World’; Ramelli, I romanzi antichi e il Cristianesimo: contesto e contotti. 

? Inthe introduction of the English translation of the vita of Melania the Younger, Clark 
tries to codify the thematic similarities between romance and hagiography; these similarities 
refer, however, to a common scenario of heroisation shared by many genres of narration. 
The similarities are superficial because the perspective is different. For an answer to this 
approach, see Laurence, ‘Gérontios et la Vie de sainte Mélanie: hagiographie et roman’. 
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formats, the heroes’ trials were stereotypical and their reactions to them were 
generally predictable. A saint who travels and falls victim to pirates, or two persons 
who are separated and search for each other, do not necessarily and in themselves 
constitute novelistic motifs, nor do the many folkloric elements that the two types 
of narrative share. Many travelling saints followed in the footsteps of the novels' 
heroes! and they endured comparable trials, but all within a narrative framework 
that was not at all novelistic.? Isolated signs of thematic affinity between the two 
genres do not establish a close relationship. In many cases the plot may be the 
same, but there is an essential difference in the outlook of the texts, which may 
reinterpret the element of adventure. Separation, trials and climactic recognition 
are a common cultural plot, given that the novel and hagiography both recount the 
same human quest for the essence of life, though their perspective and narrative 
emphases may differ and shift. The world of the novel is one of uncertainty and 
fluidity; gods and men are faced with almighty chance, which does not seem to 
obey any apparent logic. The world of hagiography, by contrast, is one of 'truth' 
and inviolable certainties, wherein God and human beings have absolute control 
over the outcome of the various adventures and can predetermine it.'é 

Beyond this essential difference in outlook we can note other divergences, such as 
that secondary novelistic plots often become primary in hagiography. As we will see 
below, in the novel the 'recognition' of the couple in love, after their many grievous 
adventures, is the climactic moment in the drama and is often accompanied, though 
with far less narrative intensity, by recognitions among the rest of the heroes' family. 
In the corresponding Christian narratives the theme of the couple's recognition 
recedes completely (there are rare examples of it which lack all tension in the telling, 
e.g., the vita of Andronikos and his wife Athanasia – ВНС 120-1231), whereas family 
recognition scenes take centre stage." The novel's secondary motif acquires in 
hagiography new dramatic dimensions and is enriched in many ways. 

The central element of the novel, but also of hagiography, is love. But the 
way in which it is handled by the two genres reveals how essentially different 
their versions are of the thematic features that they share. They both spring from 
a common and underlying perception of the phenomenon of love as a form of 
irresistible violence done to the subject that ultimately transforms him. The novel 
is structured around the love of two ideal heroes who face the erotic aggression of 
their social environment, among other challenges. Eros in the novel is thereby split, 
on the one hand, into a socially constructive love that creates conjugal happiness 





м For the hagiographical travels, see Malamut, Sur la route des saints byzantins; 
glograp у 


Efthymiadis, "Noeooí xat rnoaypartikoi таёбкотес ото Bulävrio Tov 8ov, You Kat 1000 
окоо. 

15 Laurence, ‘Gérontios et la Vie de sainte Mélanie: hagiographie et roman’, 316-21. 

16 Goddard Elliott, Roads to Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early Saints, 50-51; Perkins, 
‘Representation in the Greek Saints’ Lives’; Laurence, ‘Gérontios et la Vie de sainte Mélanie: 
hagiographie et roman'. 

17 Boulhol, Avayvopiouóc. La scène de reconnaissance dans l'hagiographie antique et 
médiévale, 10-13 and 56-9. 
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and can be identified with trust, purity and inner and outer beauty, and, on the 
other hand, into a non-constructive love that breeds social pathology and expresses 
itself as raw violence, spiritual corruption and magic. The second form belongs to 
the antiheroes, to men who express an aggressive and antisocial masculinity, and 
to degenerate women who are bearers of a socially subversive femininity.' 

In hagiography this love is replaced by divine love, that which the solitary 
hero feels for God and, by extension, for the whole of mankind. This love is just as 
violent and demanding, and it comes at the end of a long search and many trials. 
The vocabulary of eros acquires mystical dimensions and is given new meanings 
so as to capture the relationship of love between man and God. If in the novel the 
wholeness of the subject is secured by the union of two persons, in hagiography the 
hero remains alone and does not regain the wholeness that he/she had before the 
Fall except through his passionate love for God. 

As for erotic relations between human beings, they are almost never depicted 
on the basis of the central plot of the novel. The erotic human world of hagiography 
recalls the novel's antiheroes, being populated by rapists and whores, those 
eloquent representations of social violence; they are constantly raising obstacles 
in the victimised hero's path toward completion and they acquire narrative 
legitimacy through their service to Satan. When it refers to conjugal relations, the 
vocabulary of eros is replaced by the purified discourse of love, conjugal fidelity 
and moderation, while erotic passion is cast out as the stratagem of demons or 
is depicted exclusively as a natural mechanism that promotes the divine plan for 
natural procreation. Hagiographic tales of this kind are rare and consist usually 
of short beneficial tales that heroise conjugal love and shun the vocabulary of 
aggressive eros, as in the case of an anonymous beneficial tale that is also a typical 
example of a complex hagiographic narrative. Among its other interesting features, 
the story Regarding Sergios the démotés of Alexandria (BHG 14491) offers a model for 
conjugal love but also for the correct behaviour of a lay person toward women. 
It is the story of a beautiful, modest and unhappy woman who agrees to sleep 
with Sergios, the central figure in the story, in exchange for the one hundred coins 
that she needs in order to free her husband and children from jail. This heroised 
instance of conjugal love is not invested with any reference to erotic feelings; it is 
merely described as the duty of a wife in the face of her family's misery. 

On the other hand, hagiography is brimming with instances of demonic eros 
and erotic magic, of lapse and punishment, and of love that leads to a corrupted 
ego alienated from God. The number of examples is vast and many of them have 
been adequately studied.” The only exceptions in the use of a positive erotic 





18 For the eros in the romance, see Fusillo, Naissance du roman, 195-257. For the eros in 


the romance and hagiography, see Nilsson, ‘Desire and God Have Always Been Around, in 
Life and Romance Alike'. 

19 For the late antiquity see in general Burrus, The Sex Lives of Saints: An Erotics of Ancient 
Hagiography; For Byzantium, see Kazhdan, ‘Byzantine Hagiography and Sex in the Fifth to 
the Twelfth Centuries'. For the Christian conception of eros, see also Av. Cameron, 'Sacred 
and Profane Love: Thoughts on Byzantine Gender'. 
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vocabulary to describe interpersonal relations are those that concern the bonds of 
friendship between the central heroes. Only there do we have echoes of the union 
of two people as one soul with the intensity of an erotic passion that possibly 
recalls the erotic rhetoric of the novel. In this case, completeness is understood as 
sharing and mutual participation, recalling parallels in the novel. There are many 
instances in hagiography, notably the relationships between Sergios and Bacchos 
(BHG 1624-1625), Symeon the Fool and the monk John (BHG 1677) and Athanasios 
of Athos and the emperor Nikephoros Phokas (ВНС 187-188). The erotic tales of 
hagiography are indicative of the Christian readings and reinterpretations of eros 
and are in direct or indirect dialogue with corresponding readings of the novel. 
The points of contact are easy to see, but the differences too are both essential and 
shaped in advance by the projection of a new human type. Even though the process 
of heroisation is based on similar plots and the phenomenon of love is culturally 
codified to a sufficient degree, the result is one of rupture rather than continuity. 
The union that is postulated in the novel on erotic terms is accepted by Christianity 
only in terms of love and social engagement. 

Another question emerges regarding the thematic affinities between the novel 
and hagiography, namely whether direct recourse is to the themes of the novel 
or whether it is mediated through the comparable stories in the Old Testament, 
that is whether the basic themes of the adventure are novelistic or biblical. Our 
authors, most of the time, try to persuade us that the latter is the case by referring 
explicitly to their biblical models and by comparing their heroes to those of the 
Old Testament. But we often suspect that it is the former option that operates here, 
seeing in our texts a greater affinity with the novel than with the biblical stories that 
the hagiographers so emphatically invoke. To address this problem more fully we 
have to study the relevant themes in tandem with the narrative techniques which 
promoted them. Only the adoption of novelistic techniques clearly indicates the 
novel's influence on hagiography. At the level of composition, the two features 
that indicate the affinity between the two genres are first-person narration and the 
frequent use of digressions that are drawn directly from the novel, as opposed to 
those that are characteristic of a Christian genre (that is, direct biblical allusions). 
These two techniques serve the conventions of realism, and to them we can add 
a particular conception of space-time. Regarding the latter, the basic distinction 
between the novel (excluding the ancient biographical novel) and the biographical 
format of most saints' Lives is that the former identifies a climactic moment in its 
heroes' life, condenses the narration in time, and extends it in space, whereas the 
bulk of hagiography consists of narratives that extend over the lifetime of the hero 
which, however, is usually confined to a limited space. The novel often recounts 
the heroes' past through narrations, but the condensed focus of the main story is 
on a few years; the period of their routine married life later and their deaths are 
almost never described. The story unfolds in real time, but the dramatic climaxes 





? For the monastic friendships, see Krueger, 'Between Monks: Tales of Monastic 
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occur more often in the main characters’ narrations.” Perhaps this is the reason 
why most affinities with the novel are found not so much in saints” Lives as in the 
edifying stories that circulated independently, were gathered into collections, or 
were placed within more extended biographical narratives. 

There are only a few saints’ Lives that combine the narrative techniques 
mentioned above with a thematic focus similar to that of the novel. Only two 
acquired novelistic dimensions as they were enhanced by extensive theological 
digressions. One of them took shape between the second and the fourth centuries 
and can only with difficultly be included in the chronological limits of Byzantine 
hagiography, but we will discuss it anyway as it was connected to later literary 
productions. This is the romance concerning Clement of Rome, his wanderings in 
the eastern Mediterranean in the company of St Peter and his double quest to find 
the truth about God and about his family.? 


The Clementine Homilies and their Byzantine Reworkings 


The story of Clement survives in two versions that have the same plot but differ 
greatly in theological outlook. These are the Horrilies and the Recognitiones (the latter 
being a Latin translation of a Greek original made at the end of the fourth century 
by Rufinus of Aquileia). In their Greek form, the Homilies seem to have been written 
at the beginning of the fourth century and are based on earlier material. The text 
combines a novelistic plot of recognition with the Sermons of Peter, which may have 
precirculated independently, as is implied by the letter of Clement to Jacob, the 
brother of Jesus, that prefaces the work and that describes Peter's violent end and 
last words. An epitome survives that recounts the life of Clement after the end of the 
Homilies, his martyrdom and some of his posthumous miracles.” The main part of 
the Homilies is divided into twenty chapter-homilies that present Clement's personal 
dramatic story into which are woven episodes from the confrontation between Peter 
and the magician Simon in Syria. The dramatic opposition between Simon and Peter 
— perhaps the fact that the wizard's name is the same as the Jewish form of Peter's is 
not coincidental — provides the framework in space and time for the long monologues 
and dialogues that Peter holds on issues of Christian theology and ethics. Setting 





?! For the literary techniques of hagiography, see Bourbouhakis, Nilsson, "Byzantine 


Narrative: the Form of Storytelling in Byzantium’, 269-71; Nilsson, Raconter Byzance: la 
littérature au XIF siècle, ch. 3. 

2 For this very problematic text, see Cullmann, Le problème littéraire et historique du 
roman pseudo-clémentin; Rehm, ‘Clemens Romanus II (Pseudoclementinen)’; Strecker, Das 
Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen; Introduction in Schneider, Cirillo, Les Reconnaissances 
du pseudo Clément, roman chrétien des premiers siècles; Manns, ‘Les pseudo-clémentines (Homélies 
et Reconnaissances). Etat de la question’; Bremmer, The Pseudo-Clementines. 

3 See Pouderon, ‘Dédoublement et création romanesque dans le roman 
pseudoclémentin’; Calvet-Sebasti, ‘Femmes du roman pseudo-clémentin’. 
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aside the theological questions raised by the text — its Gnostic character has been 
ascertained as well as its harsh opposition to the activities of St Paul - we will limit 
ourselves to an examination of the basic narrative motif of recognition, which reveals 
the close connection between novel and hagiographic narrative. 

According to the plot of the text, which is revealed gradually through 
retrospective first-person narrations, Clement's family belonged to the highest 
levels of the aristocracy and maintained close relations with the emperor. They 
lived happily in Rome until the time when the mother, forewarned by a dream, 
persuaded her husband to allow her to take the twins and abandon the city for 
Athens, leaving him behind with her younger son Clement. At a later point it will 
be revealed that the real reason behind her sudden departure was the manic love 
that her brother-in-law felt for her, making the dream a strategic lie to avoid raising 
further suspicions. After three years the father becomes anxious and so he leaves 
Clement, who is twelve years old, with his tutors and sets off to find the rest of 
the family. The narrative begins when Clement, who is now mature and alone, is 
tortured by the idea of death and travels to the eastern Mediterranean, stopping 
first at Alexandria, to find an answer to this burning question. His journey will 
eventually take him to Peter and the faithful who are with him, among whom 
are the twins who will later be revealed to be his lost brothers. The first eleven 
Homilies are devoted to the hero's study of Christian teachings, while the twelfth 
contains the first climax in the family drama. On a visit to the island of Arados (a 
conventional setting in the ancient novel)? whose purpose was to admire Pheidias’ 
sculptures, Peter, who functions as the catalyst for the recognitions and has 
learned the student's tragic history, meets a beggar-woman who is revealed by his 
questions as the hero's mother. As the protagonists do not disclose their identities 
immediately, the duration of the recognition is dramatically protracted, as happens 
also in the recognition scene with his father, which takes place shortly afterward. 
After this first dramatic and teary recognition, the mother-and-son pair departs 
in Peter's company for Laodikeia, where the twins have been sent on a mission. 
When Peter recounts to them all that has happened, they recognise their mother 
and brother. It is now their turn to tell their own drama from when a shipwreck 
separated them from their mother, they fell into the hands of pirates, and were sold 
into slavery to a woman who had converted to Judaism but had insisted on giving 
them an excellent Greek education. Upon the mother's baptism, Peter meets an old 
man who is secretly watching what has been going on and who boldly states that 
he is an atheist who believes in astrology. In the ensuing discussion, the old man 
cites as proof that astrology is efficacious the adventures and sad end of a friend of 
his. Peter recognises this friend as Clement's father, whereupon the family bursts 
out in lamentation, thinking the father lost. But then the old man recognises his 
own family and reveals himself. The family's reunion constitutes proof of the 
unreliability of astrology.” 





22 Calvet-Sebasti, ‘Une ile romanesque: Arados’, 87-99. 


25 Kelley, ‘Astrology in the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions’, 607-29. 
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But the adventures do not end here. The recognition of the father is temporary 
and the family's happiness transient, for the wizard Simon, to escape his own 
pursuers, imposes his own shape upon the old man. Thus, he who is recognised 
as the father appears with Simon's features. Peter perceives the fraud and uses 
the false Simon to persuade the people of Antioch of the truth of Christianity and, 
in exchange, restores to him his true form. The family is essentially reunited only 
after the father's baptism and Clement's romance has the same happy ending as 
in the contemporary romantic novels. His personal adventures and the repeated 
recognition scenes are deployed here to serve a lengthy theological exposition and 
endow it with narrative legitimacy.” 

The thematic points of contact with the erotic novel are obvious even if the 
dramatic emphasis is on the recognition of family members and not of two lovers. A 
direct borrowing is perhaps less likely given that some novels may be later than the 
original composition of the Homilies. It is preferable to treat this as a dramatic plot 
that was popularised by New Comedy and manifested variously in the different 
narrative genres of late antiquity. In the case of recognition, one can also cite Old 
Testament parallels, such as the story of Isaac and his brothers (Gen. 45), and New 
Testament ones, such as the recognition of the prodigal son (Luke 15: 20-21). Still, 
its narrative development in the Homilies points more directly to the form of this 
theme in the novels. The Homilies are presented as the first-person narrations of 
Clement and are enhanced by the first-person accounts of his family members, 
which, taken all together, reconstitute the family history. 

This intense dramatic plot naturally stirred the interest of late antique and 
Byzantine hagiography, but was developed in various ways in different narrative 
texts and saints' Lives, sometimes following more the format of the novels and at 
other times those of the Old Testament, but in any case it was always a motif of 
family recognition. In the vita of St Xenophon (ВНС 1877u-1879), for example, the 
basic narrative canvas is the breakup of a family in a shipwreck and the ensuing 
recognition scenes of its members through the assistance of a monk, whose role is 
equivalent to that of Peter in the Homilies.” The narration is not first-person but there 
are scientific and moral asides ('the excess of joy sometimes cures bodily infirmity 
while its absence causes foul moods', and ‘it is terrible for parents to witness the 
death of their children’). These underline select affinities with the novel. 

The theme of magical transformations will likewise be reworked in other 
hagiographic narratives that have strong novelistic qualities, such as the 
transformations of the wizard Heliodoros in the vita of Leo of Catania (BHG 981a-e), 
and the tale of Barlaam and Ioasaph, which we will discuss below. 

The Homilies discloses its close relationship to the novel also through its 
incorporation of one of the rare specimens of the epistolary romantic novel. In 
the fifth Homily and in connection with the issue of adultery, Appion, who is in 
love with a married woman, decides to seduce her by writing and sending to 





2% Boulhol, Ауаууорісибс. La scène de reconnaissance dans l'hagiographie antique et 
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her, with Clement as the intermediary, an Enkomion of Adultery. This enkomion, a 
classic product of late antique rhetorical training, bears the title: ‘A lover to the 
woman whom he loves (anonymously, because of the laws of foolish people). It 
is an encomium of eros, turns against human laws, which are made by jealous 
people, and cites mythological examples of the gods and their adulterous affairs 
with men and women, only to conclude that jealousy is an attribute of human 
foolishness. Finally, it refers to the great philosophers (Socrates, Antisthenes, 
Diogenes, Aristippos, Zenon and Chrysippos), and the letter closes with threats 
against the beloved, promising great punishments if she transgresses these divine 
and philosophical commandments”. The response is found in another letter 
written, this time, by Clement himself, who does not inform the woman of what he 
is doing. His letter is a Christian reaction to the phenomenon of eros. The ancient 
gods are ridiculed and treated as the projections of human weaknesses, while eros 
is defined not as a god but only an aspect of the human organism whose purpose is 
lawful procreation. The letter closes with advice to parents on how to moderate the 
behaviour of their children by marrying them off early and how to safeguard the 
validity of the marriage bond. This exchange of letters is in direct dialogue with the 
literary genre of the epistolary romance, but it also offers a commentary on some of 
the themes of the romance novel. 

The relation between the Homilies and the romance novels is undeniable, as 
the inner core of the text consists of a novelistic plot and its presentation exists in 
fertile tension and dialogue with contemporary literature. The personal form of the 
story's narration acts to the same effect. 


The Narration of Neilos of Ankyra and the Hagiographical 
Dossier of Sinai 


The second text that has a close connection to the ancient romance is a quite 
extensive beneficial tale that is traditionally dated to the sixth century. Dramatic 
narration dominates throughout while theological digressions, though they are not 
absent, are considerably more restricted in scope and more organically linked to 
the development of the plot. The work is attributed to Neilos of Ancyra, but the 
debate over its authorship remains open, as does its date of composition.? The 
various proposals that have been put forth consider the evidence of the text as well 
as external evidence, but no definitive solution has been reached. The story takes 
place in the fourth century against the background of an invasion of the monastic 
communities in the region of Sinai by nomadic Saracens, and it forms part of a 
hagiographical dossier that seems to have been produced locally and draws many 





28 For another interpetation of this text, see Adler, 'Apion's Encomium of Adultery: A 


Jewish Satire of Greek Paideia in the Pseudo-Clementine Homelies’ 
29 Last discussion in Caner, History and Hagiography from the Late Antique Sinai, 1-69. 
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of its features from the ancient romance. Apart from Мейоз” Narration (ВНС 1301- 
1307g), the dossier includes at least one more account of a slaughter of monks that 
took place around the same time, at Raithou, south of Sinai (ВНС 1300a-k), and the 
earliest account of the Passio of Galaktion and Episteme (BHG 665). All three works 
take the form of a first-person narration whose narrator has a limited perspective 
on events. The resonance with the romance take a different form in each. 

Neilos' Narration is a father's account of his visit to Sinai with his son and how 
he witnessed a Saracen invasion, the ensuing slaughter and his son's capture. 
The story is maintained by the alternating presentation of events that are taking 
place simultaneously with the time of narration and by the successive narration 
by the protagonists parts of the past events, each of whom recounts what he saw 
personally, though repetition is scrupulously avoided (the father, who speaks to 
residents of the area; the captive who escaped from the Saracens; a person who 
foretells his liberation; and, finally, the son himself who fills in the gaps left over 
from the previous accounts). The story culminates in the emotional reunion of 
father and son, which partly recalls the recognition scenes, and then their joint 
decision to become monks and dedicate themselves to God. The work is punctuated 
by theological analyses of the question of why God allows the barbarians to win 
and Christians to be slaughtered, and what stance Christians should take to such 
catastrophes. It also includes a double ethnography that describes and compares 
the lifestyle of the nomadic barbarians with that of the monks, two groups that live 
on the boundaries of the urban culture of late antiquity. 

The affinities between this story and the themes of the ancient romance have 
already been identified. Separation, trials, a search and the final reunion of the 
heroes who then choose a different way of life imitates the plot of a romance even 
if the protagonists (a father-son pair instead of a couple in love) and the outcome 
of the plot are quite different (namely the refusal to re-enter social life and a new 
socialisation in the framework of a monastic community instead of a reaffirmation 
of the norms of urban culture). The victimised protagonist is also a figure from 
the romance: exposed to violence, he functions as its passive recipient, subject to 
providence and lacking in initiative. It is some secondary characters who emerge 
as real heroes: the monk who faces death bravely and the mother who thanks God 
for the death of her son instead of breaking out in lamentation, as the narrator does. 
This fragile hero is a novelistic ^weak' hero in a world that calls for decisive saints. 
Dreams also make their appearance and foreshadow the development of the plot?! 
That plot and the contours of the characters recall the romance, but the close affinity 
with the latter is underlined through the literary strategies employed here. Nested 
first-person narrations are the tip of the iceberg. This text, more than any other in 
Byzantine literature, makes extensive use of ethical and scientific digressions, the 
majority of which are borrowings from Achilles Tatius. All these features make the 





9? Heussi, Untersuchungen zu Nilus dem Asketen; Conca, ‘Les Narrationes di Nilo e il 
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Narration a unique text, the product of a specific intellectual milieu, written for an 
audience intimately familiar with the ancient romance and especially Achilles Tatius. 

The second text in this idiosyncratic dossier is the narration by the monk 
Ammonios of the slaughter of the monks of Sinai and Raithou in the invasions of 
the Saracens and Blemmyes at roughly the same time, i.e., the end of the fourth 
century. The text bears obvious similarities with Neilos' Narration but has more 
modest literary aspirations, as it does not develop the theme of separation, search 
and reunion, nor the rich dramatic intertextuality of the Narration. It presents itself 
as a personal narration by the monk Ammonios that has been translated from 
Egyptian into Greek by a certain monk John. His visit to Sinai and the Holy Land 
gives him the opportunity to describe the life of the monks, but without the literary 
artistry that enables Neilos to deploy an ethnographic treatise, and to detail the 
results of the barbaric invasion of Sinai: butchered corpses and horribly wounded 
bodies are described with all of the novel's obsession with gruesome detail. Into 
Ammonios' personal narration is intruded a narration by an anonymous monk 
who recounts the events that took place at Raithou. This narration takes up the 
largest part of the text and the description of the disaster features a number of 
brief hagiographic portraits and beneficial tales. The persona of the narrator differs 
markedly from this world of heroic asceticism and martyrdom, becoming an alter 
ego for the average reader through his inability to cope with monastic hardship and 
his cowardice in the face of danger. Just as in the case of Neilos, the hero witnesses 
the martyrdom of others. 

The third text of the Sinai dossierisanarration of martyrdom that alludes directly 
to the ancient romance. This is the Passio of Galaktion and Episteme, told in the first 
person through the eyes of their slave Eutolmios. The text is presented as an 'odd 
narration, beneficial to the souls of the reading public' to which it is addressed. It 
follows the married life of the couple Kleitophon and Leukippe, the central heroes 
of the novel of Achilles Tatius. The passionate love that brought them together in 
the romance here gives way to the routine of married life, but their initial love is 
turned to hostility and suspicion by the barrenness of the heroine. The kisses and 
embraces of the romance here become beatings and insults, until the appearance 
of a monk who promises salvation from barrenness in exchange for the acceptance 
of Christianity by the heroine. The ensuing pregnancy leads to the conversion of 
Kleitophon too. While the couple's conversion is secret and remains private so as 
not to transgress the conventions of the romance in which they had appeared, their 
son Galaktion will become a martyr of the new faith. Married off at a young age 
by his father and without having experienced, as he did, an erotic adventure, he 
refuses to have intercourse with his wife, Episteme, unless she first converts to 
Christianity. Her baptism, however, is accompanied by a revelatory dream that 
leads her to embrace virginity. The marriage is not consummated and the couple 
enters a monastery and lives there until Galaktion is arrested by the persecutors 
of Christianity. A new dream reveals to Episteme the martyrdom that awaits her 
husband. Against the advice that she receives, she decides to present herself to the 
persecutors and share in Galaktion's martyrdom as a sign of her conjugal faith. The 
horrible tortures that ensue and the execution of the saints take place before the 
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eyes of ‘me, the humble Eutolmios', the narrator, ‘who had lived all my life in thrall 
to passion and had loved the flesh more than the spirit. The convention of the 
deheroised narrator remains intact. The text, perhaps unselfconsciously, reveals 
the organic link between the heroes of the novel and hagiography, and a truth that 
we only suspect: the heirs of the novels’ heroes are Christian saints.” 

This Passio is a comment not only on the romance of Achilles Tatius but also, less 
directly, on that of Heliodoros. The geographical location of the couple in Emesa 
and the arcane meaning of the hero's name, both of which allude to Heliodoros, 
turn the text into a Christian commentary and attempt to reinterpret the most 
popular romantic novels.? The connection with Sinai, as the place where the heroes 
practise asceticism, is loose and justified perhaps by the intention of the writer to 
link the heroes with that particular region and the new mythology that was being 
created to make Sinai an important monastic centre. 

The Passio would later be reworked by Symeon Metaphrastes (BHG 666), who 
imposed on it a crucial and perhaps reasonable change: the first-person narration 
is eliminated and the story is told in the third person, while Eutolmios appears 
only once, as someone who witnessed the martyrdom and collected the bodies of 
the condemned. Was this a form of social snobbery that wanted to overlook the 
testimony of slaves or an attempt to de-novelise the text, given especially that first- 
person narration alludes to it powerfully? The answer must await a fuller study of 
how Symeon generally handled his material? 

These three texts seem to be in dialogue with the ancient romance, albeit to 
different degrees and in different ways. They present themselves as beneficial 
tales or ‘narrations’, a term that, in this context, underlines the novelisation of 
their stories and their distance from ordinary saints' Lives. They are all first-person 
accounts that rely on a standardised type of narrative hero, while displaying great 
thematic and textual affinities with the novel, which they press into the service of 
a new outlook on life. 


The Novel and Other Types of Hagiographic Narrative 


The Passio of Galaktion and Episteme exposes the relationship between many accounts 
of martyrdom and the ancient novel. There was a mass production of such accounts 
in the fourth-fifth centuries and it constitutes a distinctive type of Christian 
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literature with its own characteristics. The degree of these texts’ dependence on 
the novel varies. Some thematic affinities regarding the contours of the central 
characters and the emphasis on dramatic elements that advanced or highlighted the 
plot were inevitable, namely prophetic dreams, imprisonment and maltreatment, 
detailed descriptions of torture, disguises, threats to the protagonists’ purity and 
forced prostitution for the heroine. The list is long. These affinities are predictable 
because they are codified literary tropes for recounting the relationship between 
the subject and the surrounding context of social violence. What differentiates the 
two genres is the personal choice that they promote for overcoming the conflict 
between the individual and society and the proposal that each articulates for a new 
form of socialisation. All this has been adequately identified and studied, and it is 
а commonplace in the analysis of this literary genre. 

What indicates an even greater affinity between some of these accounts with the 
novel are secondary direct borrowings such as asides, for example in the Passio of 
St Eugenia, rewritten by Symeon Metaphrastes (BHG 608). It includes phrases such 
as the following: 'eros is a terrible and brazen thing and there is nothing beyond 
reach that it does not consider achievable or attainable', 'unrequited eros is a heavy 
and unbearable thing’ and ‘you know how efficient evil is and how easily it leads 
the many astray'. But these borrowings can just as well be due to the fact that many 
of the novel's moral asides had been anthologised from an early date and formed 
conventional literary topoi. 

A different form of the novelisation is cultivated in many Byzantine hagiographic 
texts without, however, stemming necessarily from the ancient novel. This is the 
sudden intrusion of the narrator into an otherwise distant third-person narration, 
to draw his readers' attention to something and excite its attention. From the same 
text we have phrases such as, 'I know that you are thirsting to learn this too, for it 
is very important and must be mentioned', and ‘you must pay attention here; this 
narration is pleasant to hear'. These create the conditions for an agreement between 
the author and the audience of readers that is alien to most hagiography though 
present in hagiographical texts that are more intensely 'fictional'. This dialogue 
between the author and his audience is even more striking in hagiographic texts 
that basically undermine themselves as hagiographic testimonies, as happens in 
the vita of Meletios the Younger (BHG 1248) by Theodore Prodromos, where the 
constant disparagement of the people of Constantinople and the critique to which 
they are thereby subjected transform the biography of the saint into a palimpsest 
of the capital's cultural and social life." 

Some of the Acts of the Apostles also have novelistic themes, with the reservation 
mentioned above, however, that thematic affinities do not necessarily indicate an 





3 Goddard Elliott, Roads to Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early Saints, 16-41; Bremmer, 
‘The Novel and the Apocryphal Acts: Place, Time and Readership’. For the hagiographic 
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influence by the novel. Many of these Acts may have been written before the novels 
and utilised the adventure-motifs that the latter would also develop. But some of 
them approximate the novel when they describe the effect that the presence of the 
Apostles has on aristocratic women, such as Maximilla in the Acts of the Apostle 
Andrew (BHG 93-100) and Thekla in those of Paul (BHG 1710-1722). Thekla would 
also acquire an independent hagiographic presence.” 

Perhaps we should also investigate the relationship between hagiography and 
the biographical novel of late antiquity, such as the history of Apollonios of Tyana 
and Alexander the Great. Matters are more confused here. The former text could 
well have been a saint's Life, which it is, only it is dedicated to the service of other 
divinities. The only traces that the latter has left on hagiography are its fantastic 
ethnography, which reappears in the revelations of Andrew the Fool (BHG 115z), 
in idiosyncratic texts at the margins of the hagiographic tradition such as the 
vita of Makarios of Rome (BHG 1004-1005p) and in pictorial images that are based 
on oral traditions, e.g., 5t Christopher the Kynokephalos (i.e. with the head of a 
dog). AII these vitae that have strikingly fantastic elements activate and develop 
a Christianised folklore that does not make them into novels except to the degree 
that they adopt techniques of writing and expression that are characteristic of that 
genre. Thus, the vita of Makarios of Rome, a work that cannot be securely dated, 
recounts the journey of three monks outside the boundaries of the known world 
and their encounter with Makarios. Beyond the traces of novelistic ethnography 
that it contains (monsters that appear in the Alexander Romance) * it highlights 
its relationship with the Hellenistic novel by adopting first-person narration. The 
text is narrated by one of the three monks from Mesopotamia who wish to know 
the boundaries of the world and whether the sky rests upon an iron pillar. The 
monk's first-person narration incorporates Makarios' own first-person narration 
of his own life and struggles that mirror those of Mary of Egypt and of other saints 
who are encountered in the desert, seemingly by chance.? 


Novelistic Techniques in Purely Christian Myths 


First-person narration as a technique of 'authenticity', namely the involvement of 
the author-narrator in the events themselves and the highlighting of his role in 





Y Burrus, Chastity as Autonomy: Women in the Stories of Apocryphal Acts; Clark, Ascetic 


Piety and Women's Faith: Essays on Late Ancient Christianity; Elm, Virgins of God: The Making 
of Asceticism in Late Antiquity; Cooper, The Virgin and the Bride. Idealized Womanhood in Late 
Antiquity; Fitzgerald Johnson, The Life and Miracles of Thekla. A Literary Study. 

% For the rapports of the vita with the Alexander’s Romance, see Gero, "The Alexander 
Legend in Byzantium: Some Literary Gleanings’, 85-7. See also Goddard Elliott, Roads to 
Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early Saints, 63 and 65-6. 

% For the literary value of the vita, see Angelidi, ‘La Vie de Macaire le Romain: écrire 
pour le plaisir ?'. 
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the plot, casts doubt on the historicity of a hagiographic text and causes it to be 
regarded as fictional." This technique, which is present already in the literature 
of late antiquity, is adopted regardless of the text's thematic focus, whether that is 
novelistic or conventionally hagiographic, and is more frequently encountered in 
the production of the middle period (ninth-eleventh centuries), in texts that would 
be difficult to include in the canon as that took shape in the middle of this period at 
the hands of Symeon Metaphrastes. 

The most novelistic reworkings feature multiple first-person narrations, such as 
in the vita of Mary of Egypt (BHG 1042a-h), one of the most popular hagiographic 
texts of the early period. In this vita the narrator's first-person account alternates 
with that of the saint herself, a harlot who renounced the world, withdrew to the 
desert and left no sign behind of her passage through life, not even a body or tomb, 
other than her first-person confession. Her vita must have been the result of an 
elaboration on an edifying story that we also encounter in the Spiritual Meadow of 
John Moschos.“! In turn, Mary of Egypt had her own Byzantine reworking in the 
form of St Theoktiste. 

The vita of St Theoktiste of Lesbos (BHG 1723) was written by Niketas Magistros 
in the early tenth century and constitutes a complex literary creation that echoes 
many novelistic features. The work is presented as a narration, an edifying 
story written at the command of a certain religious person. The author-narrator 
stresses his historicity by specifying precisely the time and place of the events 
in question and explains the reason for his presence there. The time is the past 
- the reign of Leo VI the Wise (886-912), who was long since deceased — and the 
place is the island of Paros, wherein the focus is on a description of its harbour 
and basic monument, the church of the Virgin. Whereas the date is defined with 
the specificity of a chronicle entry, the place acquires ahistorical dimensions and 
becomes a literary backdrop scenery through the use of ekphrasis and a specific 
logic of the gaze that recalls similar descriptions in the novels. This place, ‘full 
of quiet, is ideal to recount stories of holiness', according to the text itself. The 
appearance of the monk Symeon shifts the interest from the monuments to the 
human geography of the place by reintroducing historicity and narration. After a 
brief dialogue between narrator and monk regarding chance and the state of the 
monuments, and a prophecy for the favourable outcome of the author's mission 
and his future happiness, the monk then becomes the main narrator of a story that 
took place many years previously. He essentially relates the narration of a certain 
hunter who had visited the island with his fellows. His tale concerns his sudden 
and surprising encounter with an emaciated woman. At this point, yet another 
narrative parenthesis opens, and this one happens to be the core of the story: the 
saint's own narration. Instead of the penitent harlot of late antiquity, we have here a 
woman who was a nun since her early years. The journey to Jerusalem and sudden 
conversion of Mary of Egypt become an abduction by pirates and captivity; and the 





40 Rydén, ‘Fiction and Reality in the Hagiographer's Self-presentation'. See also 


Hinterberger, "Autobiography and Hagiography in Byzantium'. 
^ Flusin, ‘Le serviteur caché ou le saint sans existence’, 64-71. 
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flight into the desert becomes an escape into a place devoid of people, but rich in 
plants and animals. Promising to return and bring communion bread, the hunter 
takes leave of the saint but not of his narration. He recounts then how he returned 
after some time to fulfil his promise. After the end of his hunt and before leaving 
the island he visits the saint, but finds her dead. Instead of burying her, he cuts off 
her hand and takes it with him as a charm. This act prevents him from sailing off 
and he is forced to return the relic to the saint. Then, after his departure, he is able 
to tell his companions everything that transpired and they all go to search for the 
body, which has disappeared. 

Is holiness here a form of delusion? Author and narrator do not leave much 
room for doubt, though the reader may harbour his own. The answer depends 
on whether the work is seen as a hagiographic narration or a literary palimpsest. 
The fact that this text was included in the corpus of Metaphrastes almost without 
alteration a few generations later does not really say anything about its reception 
by the contemporary readers for whom it was written. Unfortunately, at this stage 
of research any answer to this question can only be speculative. So the parenthesis 
of the hunter's narration closes and the monk Symeon returns to the forefront. He 
mentions his desire that the story be written down and places the saint's death in 
November, inviting the introduction of a celebration in honour of this new saint. 
After these multiple narrative digressions, we return to the account of the author- 
narrator and the story concludes with the usual invocation of God's omnipotence.? 

The composite structure of the text, built on nested first-person narrations, the 
use of ekphraseis and the intrusion of moral-scientific digressions points directly 
to the techniques of the novel, whether these come directly from the novel itself 
or from intermediate Christian forms of narrative. But there is still one more 
important differentiation that makes this work more complex and casts shadows 
over its intention. We saw that one of the most powerful conventions of first-person 
narration was the antiheroic nature of the narrator in relation to the other characters 
in the story. In the case of the vita of St Theoktiste, apart from the saint who tells 
her own story (and, as a saint, she is beyond impressive), there is a gradation of 
antiheroism that is defined by the distance of the character in question from the 
original narrator. The hunter presents himself frankly as a comic figure and is 
vulnerable to fear; also, as a layperson he acts sacrilegiously. The monk Symeon 
stresses his lack of learning, ‘mountain-bred and fat’ as he is, but the author-narrator 
is an absolutely positive figure, a lover of art and 'quite formidable at discerning the 
character of men’, effective at his mission, socially productive; in short, he is a self- 
satisfied intellectual with an inflated ego. This gradation may make sense as this is 
one of the few works where narrator and author are absolutely identified, while in 





? Onthe literary interest of this Life, see Kazhdan, 'Hagiographical Notes (9-12)’, 49-50; 
Kaldellis, ‘The Emergence of Literary Fiction in Byzantium and the Paradox of Plausibility’; 
Jazdzewska, ‘Hagiographic Invention and Imitation: Niketas’ Life of Theoktiste and its 
Literary Models’; Nilsson, ‘Desire and God’; eadem, “The Same Story, but Another. A 
Reappraisal of Literary Imitation in Byzantium’; eadem, Raconter Byzance: la littérature au 
XII siècle, ch. 3. 
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most other cases the narrator is only an authorial persona. Perhaps this aspect of 
the text explains modern suspicions regarding its hagiographic relevance. 

The same narrative framework is found in another edifying story of the same 
period written by Paul of Monembasia regarding the discovery by a solitary 
traveller of a woman who lives on a desert island with her son (BHG 1449a). This 
tale is recounted by the monk Mark who tells the anonymous author the story 
as told by another anonymous monk who had, on a trip to Rome and because 
of contrary winds, landed on an anonymous island where he met an equally 
anonymous woman. His questions introduce her lengthy personal narration. A 
poor and orphaned girl, she entered into the service of a rich man of Larisa who 
discerned her virtues and married her to his beloved son. Local society reacted 
by mocking the unbalanced union. Despite her husband's efforts to ignore this 
disapproval, she abandons him secretly out of love and boards the first ship, not 
aware of her pregnancy. On the island where she lands she gives birth to a son. For 
thirty years they would have no contact with the outside world until her encounter 
with the monk, who plays an instrumental role, baptising her son and promising 
to spread her story in Constantinople but without revealing any incidental details 
that would disrupt the harmony of this strange couple, which exemplifies and 
concentrates the utopian dream of the Mediterranean mother.“ This story is in 
direct dialogue with the previous one and we cannot but assume that perhaps it 
predates it, giving a scholar such as Niketas Magistros the opportunity to rework 
it and add a more novelistic air and adjust its plot to the tastes of his readership. 
In Niketas' narration we move from anonymity to a named author; from a vague 
historical setting to a specific historical moment; and from an historical Larisa to an 
equally historical Lesbos, though the latter has been filtered through the norms of 
the novel (the identity of their first letters may not be coincidental). We also move 
from an anonymous island to an idyllic Paros, a kind of locus amamus; from a bare 
semiology of place to its elaboration through ekphraseis; from a simple nesting of 
successive narratives to a more complex ring composition; from a faceless narrator 
to a known scholar; from the theme of scandalous non-conformity of a monastic 
type (i.e., a socially lopsided marriage and ‘incestuous’ fantasy) to a plot adjusted 
to the demands of social respectability and conventional holiness. Therefore, we 
can conclude that Niketas' extreme novelisation serves social and hagiographic 
convention and is used as a means to discipline the unrestrained monastic 
imagination. Though we do not postulate a relationship between the two texts, 
we cannot but notice their dialogue, even if it is accidental, for it reveals a specific 
attitude toward literature and holiness at the start of the tenth century: the novel 





43 Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie monastique à Byzance au ІХ et au X° siècle’; Cox Miller “Is 
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and its techniques had been fully absorbed by hagiographic narration, without 
leaving any traces of tension.‘ 

In more conventional hagiography, first-person narration is focused on the 
irruption of the author-narrator into the telling of the saint's life, an irruption that 
transgresses the conventional boundaries of his otherwise discreet presence in the 
preface of the text. A characteristic example is the enigmatic vita of Basil the Younger 
(ВНС 263-263f), which is conventionally dated to the second half of the tenth 
century and has, in turn, been used to date a series of other vitae that also have 
rather unconventional features (of Andrew the Fool, Niphon of Konstantiana and 
Gregentios).“ The bare skeleton of the narrative concerning Basil the Younger is the 
foundation on which is laid the parallel heroisation of the author, his visions, his 
supernatural experiences. In this case, his personal narration bears the marks of an 
intrusion that broadens the scope of the hagiographic narrative by introducing an 
apocalyptic and visionary dimension." Of course, not all appearances of the narrator 
in the drama point to fictional plots, as happens in the above examples. There are 
also cases where the author proposes his own personal holiness in connection with 
that of the subject of the vita, as happens in the vita of Symeon the New Theologian 
(BHG 1692) written by Niketas Stethatos. But in this text, the intrusion of the author 
into the portrait of the saint follows monastic and not novelistic models. 

In all the above cases of first-person narration, as that had been shaped and 
established by the novel, the technique is adjusted to strictly Christian themes and 
functions in the same way that it does in the novel, that is as a means to establish 
the authenticity of the author's testimony. 


A Solitary Christian Novel: The Beneficial Tale of Barlaam 
and Ioasaph (BHG 224) 


The story of Barlaam and Ioasaph has its origins in a different literary tradition, 
an eastern one. Yet it combines themes and elements that we have found already 
in the texts discussed above. The effort that has been made recently to discover 
points of contact between this text and the ancient romance is less convincing. 
On the other hand, its relationship with Neilos' Narration? and possibly also with 





^ бее also Efthymiadis, “Могоо{ kat meaypatiKcot TAEWOTES сто BUCAVTLO тор 80v, 
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4 For the dating of these Lives, see Efthymiadis, ‘Hagiography from the ‘Dark Age’ to 
the Age of Symeon Metaphrastes (Eighth-Tenth Centuries)’, in ARCBH I, 125-7. 

7 Rydén, ‘Fiction and Reality in the Hagiographer’s Self-presentation’, 549. 
See, inter alios, Alexandre, ‘Barlaam et Ioasaph. La conversion du héros et du roman’; 
Jouanno, ‘Barlaam et Joasaph: une aventure spirituelle en forme de roman d’amour’. 
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the pseudo-Clementine novel are more likely, whether in their aspects that recall 
the ancient novel or not. The close relationship between this work and many of the 
hagiographical reworkings of Symeon Metaphrastes has also been noted, though 
this does not provide a reliable basis on which to date and ascribe the text.” The 
text is alternately ascribed to John of Damascus and dated to the eighth century or 
to Euthymios the Iberian and dated two centuries later.” The latter option is more 
likely, but the problem remains unsolved as we await more persuasive arguments 
than have been put forth to date. 

The story presents itself as a beneficial tale but, in a rather contradictory manner, 
its source is said to be the narration of some pious men from Ethiopia (i.e. India) 
and also the translation of written memoirs. From the introductory paragraph 
onward the narration is strictly in the third person. It is the story of a childless 
king who finally acquires a son but also receives a troubling prediction about his 
future. So he decides to lock him away in a tower to protect him from the sight 
of human misery (this confinement in a tower is a novelistic element present in 
the Passio of Barbara - ВНС 213-2184). But the youth gradually understands social 
injustice through the teachings of the Christian Barlaam and comes into conflict 
with his father, who desperately seeks the help of wizards and astrologers. The first 
attempt, the transformation of the wizard Nachor into the shape of Barlaam, fails, 
and the wizard ultimately becomes an apologist for Christianity. The concerted 
efforts that follow to take hold of the young man's soul by setting before him the 
beauty of a life in riches and the joys of its entertainments have the same result, until 
another wizard, Theudas, brings out the big guns: knowing the 'tyranny of love for 
women’, he replaces the serving staff attending upon Ioasaph with beautiful girls 
who 'caress him and arouse him sexually with their deeds and words'. And he also 
sends evil spirits to help the women. 

What follows in this story, in which there are no positive female figures, not 
even a mother or sister, is a classic tale of monastic temptation, a struggle between 
licentious and divine eros and the agonised triumph of the latter. This temptation 
is crystallised in the person of a princess who fails to win the young man's love or 
his consent to marry her, and so she offers to become a Christian in exchange for a 
single act of sex. This tempts the youth's heart and he begins to think along the lines 
of the Church's use of oikonomia: a momentary transgression that yields a greater 
good. He is about to give in when a vision of Heaven and Hell deadens any desire 
that he might feel. His determination and moral purity finally turn his persecutors 
into admirers, and the king, having no other solution, divides his kingdom and 
gives part of it to his son. The prosperity of the Christian half and the population loss 
suffered by the pagan one force the father to revise his position, be reconciled to his 





9? Volk, ‘Das Fortwirken der Legende von Barlaam und Ioasaph in der byzantinischen 
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son, and accept Christianity. The story ends with Ioasaph's flight into the desert, his 
search for his teacher Barlaam, and their joint asceticism and common burial. 

This text is full of novelistic narratives of eastern origin, such as the story of 
the swallow and that of the young man who begins to learn about the world at an 
advanced age and is impressed by women only because they are strange beings to 
him. The relationship between Barlaam and Ioasaph recalls the passion of an erotic 
bond both in its vocabulary and its erotic symptoms, but it is very discreet and is 
understood to be a relationship between tutor and pupil. It has in common with 
the pseudo-Clementine texts the condemnation of the ancient gods on the basis of 
the same accusations, the condemnation and refutation of astrology, the presence 
of wizards and the motif of the wizard who becomes an apologist for Christianity. 
Passages have been identified that are similar to Neilos' Narration when it comes to 
the depiction of monasticism. The text is also enriched with digressions that recall 
the novel. Its story is, then, suspended between two different traditions of theme 
and narrative, a hybrid product of a civilisation that was trying on the one hand 
to overcome its one-dimensional dependence on the classical tradition and, on the 
other, to renew its capabilities by familiarising itself with eastern literature. The need 
for this renewal can also be detected in secular literature, in the translations made 
at the end of the eleventh century of eastern novelistic texts, such as Stephanites and 
Ichnelates and Syntipas.? 


Conclusions 


Arethese texts that we have hurriedly surveyed fiction? We identified the relation that 
exists between them and the novel, the fictional genre par excellence of antiquity, and so 
the answer should be unreservedly positive. But matters are not that simple. For they 
have selected from the novel those elements that seem to be ‘authentic’, ‘essential’ 
and universal (at least by Byzantine standards) along with techniques that construct 
narratives as personal testimonies and narratives that affirm moral, scientific and 
cultural knowledge and experiences that are shared by society and through which 
it recognises itself as a unified group; I mean first-person narration and digressions 
of a particular type. These borrowed elements are reoriented to become bearers of 
new meanings and so they contribute to the construction of a new anthropological 
type: the Christian saint. In contrast to the world of the novel which suffers in order 
to affirm its basic values, the world of hagiography is one of subversion and rupture. 
It does not seek utopia here but outside the world. We should never forget that the 
relationship of the novel and hagiography is antagonistic, not complementary. These 
texts are not novelistic fictions, but functional and ritual myths. 

(Translated by Anthony Kaldellis) 
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Holy Actors and Actresses 
Fools and Cross-Dressers as the 
Protagonists of Saints’ Lives 


Stavroula Constantinou 


Fools and cross-dressers are typical saintly figures of late antique hagiography. They 
have their origins in the early Eastern – especially the Egyptian – monastic culture,’ 
and they are believed to have been in their large majority fictional. Initially they 
are celebrated in the hagiographical genres of the Apophthegmata Patrum and the 
Narrationes animae utiles? and later they become the protagonists of free-standing 
Lives? Despite their high popularity in Byzantium, holy fools are commemorated in 
three Byzantine Greek Lives only:* Life of Symeon (mid-seventh century) by Leontios 
of Neapolis? Life of Andrew (mid-tenth century) by a pseudonymous author who 





1 For the origins of the holy fool see, for example, Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Les thèmes 


d'édification', 279, and for those of the cross-dresser, see Patlagean, 'L'histoire de la femme 
déguisée en moine et l'évolution de la sainteté féminine à Byzance', 616. 

? Fora presentation of the holy fools appearing in these genres, see Ivanov, Holy Fools, 
29-65. As for the cross-dressers, a list is provided in Patlagean, ‘L'histoire de la femme 
déguisée en moine’, 600-02. 

° There are also Lives that include episodes in which other characters act as fools or 
cross-dress. These are: Life of John the Almsgiver by Leontios of Neapolis (the holy fool Vitalios, 
see ed. Festugière, ch. XXXVIII), Life of Gregentios [mid-tenth century: the holy fools Peter in 
Moryne (ch. 2755, an anonymous woman in Agrigentum (ch. 2??75, Philothea in Carthage 
(ch. 455), John in Rome (ch. 5-5) and Stephen in Rome (ch. 67??9)] and Life of Paul the Bishop 
and John the Priest (for a cross-dressing woman called Matthias in the monastic community 
of Stephen, see ВНС 1476 — ch. 9). For a discussion of the holy fools in the Life of John the 
Almsgiver and that of Gregentios, see Ivanov, Holy Fools, 124-30 and 148-53. 

^ А fourth vita devoted to a saint who bore some of the traits of the holy fool, Nicholas 
the Pilgrim (or of Trani), has come down to us in Latin; see Efthymiadis, ‘D'Orient en 
Occident mais étranger aux deux mondes. Messages et renseignements tirés de la Vie de 
saint Nicolas le Pelerin (BHL 6223)’. 

5 Оп Leontios of Neapolis, see Déroche in Efthymiadis et al., ‘Greek hagiography in 
Late Antiquity (Fourth-Seventh Centuries', in ARCBH I, 72-6, and the following studies: 
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names himself Nikephoros, and who appears as one of the saint's friends, and the 
fragmentary anonymous Life of Paul the Corinthian (BHG 2362 — ninth century). 
While Symeon and Paul must have been historical persons, the first lived in the 
sixth century and the latter in the ninth century, Andrew is an imaginary saint 
who, according to his hagiographer, lived in the fifth century.” 

The equally and in some cases more popular cross-dressers, on the contrary, 
are the heroines of at least nine Lives, most of which were written in late antiquity 
and have come down to us in more than one version. These are: Life of Pelagia (fifth 
century) by a certain James, the deacon of a legendary bishop named Nonnos; the 
anonymous Passion and Life of Susanna (possibly fifth century), Life of Theodora of 
Alexandria (mid-fifth or sixth century), Life of Euphrosyne (sixth or seventh century) 
and Life of Mary (between 525 and 650); Life of Matrona (mid-sixth century) by an 
anonymous monk who claims to have used the notes of Eulogia that supposedly 
was a nun of Matrona's monastery, and a witness of the holy woman's deeds; 
Passion and Life of Eugenia by Symeon Metaphrastes (tenth century), the anonymous 
Life of Marina (eleventh or twelfth century) and the Life of Euphrosyne the Younger 
by Nikephoros Xanthopoulos (fourteenth century). Possibly only Matrona and 
Euphrosyne the Younger existed in reality. Matrona is believed to have lived in the 
fifth century whereas Euphrosyne the Younger is probably a saint of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. It should be also pointed out that two of the texts listed here, the 
Passion and Life of Susanna and the Passion and Life of Eugenia, are generic mixtures 
that combine the genre of Life with that of Passion. In other words, these texts have 
typical characteristics of a saint's vita, such as the presentation of the protagonist's 
early life and religious career, and elements of a martyr's passion, such as the 
depiction of trials and horrendous tortures.? 





Déroche, Etudes sur Léontios de Néapolis; and Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool: Leontius's Life and 
the Late Antique City, 1-18. 

6 What can be reconstructed about the life of Paul the Corinthian derives from a kanon, 
a hymn dedicated to his memory: see Ivanov, ‘St. Paul the Corinthian, Holy Fool'. Some 
scholars classify in the category of the holy fool such saints as Philaretos the Merciful, 
Alexios the Man of God, Basil the Younger and Cyril Phileotes. For Philaretos, see, for 
example, Kazhdan and Sherry, "The Tale of a Happy Fool: The Vita of St Philaretos the 
Merciful (BHG 1511z-1512b)' and Rydén, ‘Time in the Lives of the Fools’; for Alexios, Basil 
the Younger and Cyril Phileotes, see Ivanov, Holy Fools in Byzantium, 81—6, 154—6 and 208-09. 
If the performance of foolishness is the main characteristic of the holy fool, the first two 
saints, Philaretos and Alexios, are not holy fools since they do not play the madmen. As for 
the latter saints, Basil and Cyril, they are ‘part-time holy fools’ as Lennart Rydén calls them 
(The Holy Fool’, 111-2); they simulate madness for very short periods in their lives, and 
their mad behaviour is very different from that of the classic holy fools, especially Symeon 
and Andrew. 

7 Later examples of holy fools appearing in Byzantine hagiography include Sabas 
the Younger (born in 1283; his vita was written by Philotheos Kokkinos) and Maximos 
Kausokalybites (died in 1365; heis presented asa holy foolin the vita composed by Theophanes). 

8 For the generic characteristics of holy women’s Passions and Lives, see Constantinou, 
Female Corporeal Performances: Reading the Body in Byzantine Passions and Lives of Holy Women. 
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An obvious difference between the late antique Lives of cross-dressers and the 
later ones is that the first have a prominent erotic element that is absent from the 
latter. The protagonists of the earlier Lives are accused of either tempting their 
fellow monks (Euphrosyne), or having sexual affairs with other women (Susanna, 
Eugenia, Theodora and Mary). The presence of both Marina and Euphrosyne 
the Younger in a male monastery, on the other hand, is not related to any erotic 
scandal. A second difference between the earlier and the later texts is the way in 
which the protagonist leaves the male monastery. In the earlier texts, such as the 
Lives of Susanna, Matrona and Eugenia, the saints’ female identity is revealed 
while they reside in a monastery. They are forced to leave this once they have to 
give up their roles as monks. Thus as women they come out of the monasteries 
that they entered as eunuchs or men. Marina and Euphrosyne the Younger, on the 
other hand, abandon their monastic dwellings when they themselves resolve to do 
so, and they come out of them in the same fashion as they entered them, namely 
as eunuchs or men. Unlike Susanna, Matrona and Eugenia, the female identity of 
both Marina and Euphrosyne the Younger is not disclosed while they are living in 
male monastic communities. 

The Lives of holy fools, especially that of Andrew, have had a great success in 
the Russian tradition while the late antique Lives of cross-dressers have been ‘best 
sellers’ in the medieval West.’ Despite their huge appeal to medieval audiences, 
fools and cross-dressers in Christ have been condemned by ecclesiastical 
authorities. In its sixteenth canon, the Council of Trullo (691/692) forbids feigned 
madness, a prohibition that is repeated by later canonists and interpreters. As 
for cross-dressing, its first prohibition was expressed much earlier, in the Bible: 
‘A woman shall not wear a man’s garment, nor shall a man put on a woman’s 
cloak, for whoever does these things is an abomination to the Lord your God’ 
(Deuteronomy 22: 5). Repeating the Deuteronomic injunction, the Council of Gangra 
(340) anathematised any woman who ‘under pretence of asceticism’ wears men’s 
clothing (Canon 13), or cuts her hair ‘which God gave [her] as a reminder of [her] 
subjection’ (Canon 17)." 

The official Church’s negative attitude towards feigning madness and cross- 
dressing for religious and social purposes, which might be related to the high 
degree of pretence characterising the lives of pious fools and cross-dressers, might 
have been the reason why hagiographers often felt obliged to justify the behaviour 
of their heroes and heroines. In the prologue to the vita of Symeon (ВНС 1677 ~ p. 
56% %-571), for instance, Leontios explains Symeon’s adoption of the madman's role 





? For the impact of holy fools in Russia, see Ivanov, Holy Fools in Byzantium, 244-358. 


As far as the success of cross-dressers in the West is concerned, see Hotchkiss, Clothes Make 
the Man: Female Cross Dressing in Medieval Europe. 

1? See, for example, the chapter on behaviour that aims at worldly admiration and on 
feigning madness by an anonymous commentator: ‘Godly laws disapprove those who play 
the madmen after the manner of the great Symeon and Andrew’ (PG 106, ch. 33, col. 1372; 
my translation). 

п Héfélé, Histoire des conciles d'après les documents originaux, 1:1036-9. 
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by quoting St Paul's words in his First Letter to the Corinthians: ‘If anyone among 
you seems to be wise in this age, let him become fool that he may become wise' (1 
Cor. 3:18), ^we are fools for Christ's sake' (1 Cor. 4:10) and 'the foolishness of God 
is wiser than that of men' (1 Cor. 1:25). The hagiographers of cross-dressers, on the 
other hand, do not fail to present their heroines' decision to become monks as the 
only choice available to them if they want to devote themselves to God, and in so 
doing to save their souls.” 

From a gender perspective both examined roles are gender specific; holy 
fools are men while holy cross-dressers are women.? In fact, the holy fool's role 
is originally undertaken by men and women alike. The first holy fool appearing 
in Byzantine hagiography is an anonymous nun later known as Isidora whose 
short story is narrated by Palladios in ch. 34 of his Historia Lausiaca. However, the 
role becomes exclusively male when the holy fool becomes the protagonist of the 
genre of Life. Arguably, this is not surprising, given the facts that the holy fools' 
Lives are very few, and that the large majority of saints' Lives are devoted to men. 
Concerning cross-dressers, the reason for which they have no male counterparts 
might be related to the masculine model of sainthood whereby women have to 
renounce their femininity that is associated with corporeality to achieve the manly 
status of holiness whereas men just suppress their bodily needs.“ 

Being highly interesting from many perspectives (anthropological, sociological, 
psychological, cultural, historical, theological and literary), holy fools and cross- 
dressers have attracted the interest of a growing number of scholars from different 
disciplines. In fact, they belong to the most discussed saints of the Byzantine and 
other medieval cultures. However, despite their evident parallels – more of which 
will be pointed out in the following analysis — a comparative examination of the 
two roles has not been properly undertaken yet.’ This chapter proposes to set forth 
such a comparison in the light of a literary perspective. This said, any questions 
concerning the origins, historicity and the theological and other meanings of the 
phenomena of the holy fool and the cross-dresser will not be addressed here. These 
have already been the subjects of a number of studies.'^ In particular, what will be 





12 See Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, 107-10. 


There are possibly one or two examples of male cross-dressers which prove the 
rule. One is the anonymous protagonist of an edifying story (BHG 1317u), a monk, who, 
adopting occasionally female attire, passes as a woman. After being accused of having a 
sexual relationship with the woman the monk himself pretends to be, his secret is revealed. 
The second example is that of Patriarch Germanos of Constantinople; see ch. 19 of his Life 
(BHG 697). 

14 According to Vern Bullough, female cross-dressing in patriarchal societies is 
understandable since it allows women to acquire a better social status whereas in the case 
of men cross-dressing appears as perverse for it is equated with the loss of status (Bullough, 
‘Transvestites in the Middle Ages’). 

15 Some scholars have treated the two roles as instances of the theme of secret holiness. 
See, for example, Dahlman, Saint Daniel of Sketis: A Group of Hagiographic Texts, 70-89. 

16 See Dagron, ‘L'homme sans honneur ou le saint scandaleux’; Fritz, Le discours du fou 
au Moyen Age: XIle-XIIIe siècles; Gorainoff, Les fols en Christ dans la tradition orthodoxe; Ivanov, 
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examined here concerns the literary depictions of the two roles: their differences 
and shared elements; important characteristics of the texts incorporating them; 
and the anonymous or pseudonymous hagiographers’ disguised intentions. This 
comparative reading aims at further illuminating the literary workings of some very 
popular hagiographical texts in which the two famous roles are fully developed. 
These texts have been listed above in chronological order and form two distinct 
groups according to their protagonists’ type of sainthood: Lives of holy fools and 
Lives of cross-dressers.'” 

At this point it should be noted that the connection between madness and 
cross-dressing exists in some of the medieval legends themselves. In the legend of 
Onesima, which has come down to us not in Greek, but in various other languages, 
such as Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopian and Georgian, the heroine starts her monastic 
career as a holy fool, but, as soon as her saintly identity is revealed, she cross-dresses 
and enters a male monastery." In the Life of Marina, the heroine pretends to be mad 
in her attempt to convince her parents that she is not eligible for marriage. After 
achieving her purpose through feigning foolishness, Marina starts her religious 
career as a solitary. She soon becomes famous for her miraculous powers. Wishing 
to avoid worldly fame and to regain her previous anonymity that allowed her to 
devote herself entirely to spiritual life, she cross-dresses, calls herself Marinos and 
enters a monastery in Jerusalem. In Onesima’s legend, the heroine adopts both the 
role of the man and that of the madman because they serve the same purpose: they 
hide her real identity that she wants to keep secret. Even though in Marina’s case 
there is no such affinity between her feigned madness and cross-dressing — her 
madness does not even belong to the category of holy foolishness – it is remarkable 
that a cross-dressing heroine has a short career as a madwoman. 





Holy Fools in Byzantium and Beyond; Ludwig, Sonderformen byzantinischer Hagiographie und 
ihr literarisches Vorbild: Untersuchungen zu den Viten des Азор, des Philaretos, des Symeon Salos 
und des Andreas Salos; Saward, Perfect Fools: Folly for Christ’s Sake in Catholic and Orthodox 
Spirituality; Syrkin, ‘On the Behavior of the “Fool for Christ's Sake"'; Ware, "The Fool in 
Christ as Prophet and Apostle’; Anson, ‘The Female Transvestite in Early Monasticism: 
the Origin and Development of a Motif’; Bullough, ‘Transvestites in the Middle Ages’; 
Davis, ‘Crossed Texts, Crossed Sex: Intertextuality and Gender in Early Christian Legends 
of Holy Women Disguised as Men’; Delcourt, ‘Le complexe de Diane dans l'hagiographie 
chrétienne’; Hotchkiss, Clothes Make the Man: Female Cross-Dressing in Medieval Europe; Vogt, 
‘The “Woman Monk”: A Theme in Byzantine Hagiography’. 

17 For the sub-generic distinctions and internal categories of the hagiographical genre 
of the saint's Life, see Constantinou, ‘Subgenre and Gender in Saints’ Lives’. 

18 See Ivanov, Holy Fools in Byzantium, 60-63. 
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The Mask 


According to a number of scholars, holy fools may be described as the ascetics who 
wear the ‘mask of foolishness’ (‘Maske der Verrücktheit').? The German scholars 
Ernst Benz, Walter Nigg and Peter Hauptmann in particular argued that the 
holy fool's most important characteristic is his mask through which his eccentric 
behaviour and spirituality might be explained and understood.? By wearing the 
madman's mask, a means of absolute humility and humiliation, the holy fool acts 
as a second Christ who suffered for humanity's salvation.” The holy fool's salvific 
mission is very clearly expressed by Symeon of Emesa, who, just before adopting 
the madman's role, remarks that there is no point leading an ascetic life in the 
desert, since such an isolated way of living benefits no one but the hermit (Life of 
Symeon, 76%). Symeon's decision to leave the desert in order to play the fool in the 
city is inextricably related to his strong wish to save not only his own soul but also 
that of other people. 

In addition to the holy fool, the mask is an essential characteristic of the holy 
cross-dresser, who in her attempt to escape marriage, a sinful life, or worldly fame 
assumes male attire and identity that enable her to lead the religious life of the 
cenobitic monk or the hermit.? Like holy fools, a cross-dresser such as Euphrosyne 
suffers in order to save others. The heroine, who passes as the monk Smaragdos 
whose beauty arouses her fellow monks, is enclosed in the monastery's most 
isolated cell being deprived of the other monks' communal life in order to save 
them from temptation. While the fool hides his already acquired divine wisdom 
and sanctity behind the mask of foolishness, the cross-dresser uses the mask of 
maleness to hide her negatively connoted femininity and, in so doing, to protect 
her chastity through which she can reach holiness. Whatever their motives may 
be in employing a mask, the fool and the cross-dresser are the best actors and the 





19 Hauptmann, ‘Die “Narren um Christi Willen" in der Ostkirche', 29. See also Benz, 


‘Heilige Narrheit', and Nigg, Der christliche Narr. Holy foolishness is treated as a role in 
almost all later studies on the subject. See, for instance, Déroche, Etudes sur Léontios de 
Néapolis, 154—225; idem, Syméon Salos, le fou en Christ; Fritz, Le discours du fou au Moyen Age 
XII-XIII siècles; Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Les thèmes d'édification dans la Vie d' André Salos’; 
Ivanov, Holy Fools in Byzantium and Beyond; Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool: Leontius's Life and 
the Late Antique City; Rydén, "The Holy Fool'; and Saward, Perfect Fools: Folly for Christ's Sake 
in Catholic and Orthodox Spirituality, 25. 

? Benz, ‘Heilige Narrheit’; Nigg, Der christliche Narr; and Hauptmann, ‘Die “Narren 
um Christi Willen"'. 

?! For the Christocentricity of the holy fool, see Rydén, Bemerkungen zum Leben des heiligen 
Narren Symeon von Leontios von Neapolis, 34-8, 85-7; and Saward, Perfect Fools, 25. In a more 
recent study, Derek Krueger (Symeon the Holy Fool, 108-25) has convincingly showed how 
the Cypriot hagiographer Leontios of Neapolis models his holy fool hero on Christ. 

? The bibliography on cross-dressing saints is large. Some of the latest studies on the 
subject are the following: Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, 90-126; Davis, 'Crossed 
Texts, Crossed Sex: Intertextuality and Gender in Early Christian Legends of Holy Women 
Disguised as Men’; and Vogt, ‘The “Woman Monk": A Theme in Byzantine Hagiography’. 
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greatest ‘liars’ in Byzantine hagiography; the first lies about his saintly identity and 
the latter lies about her gender identity. 

Costume, according to a number of theoretical studies on theatre, is an 
integral part of the assumption of a role. Each role is associated with particular 
clothing through which it becomes discernible. Costume is pivotal not only for 
the spectator, but also for the actor or the actress whose initiation into a role is 
facilitated by wearing the corresponding attire.? In other words, costume serves 
a twofold function: it directs the wearer's actions, and it generates a specific set of 
expectations. Costume's power to enhance a role and to contribute to its successful 
performance and perception was probably acknowledged by the biographers of 
holy fools and cross-dressers who do not fail to present the disguises that their 
protagonists adopt just before the enactment of their roles. The scenes where the 
protagonists are depicted wearing their costumes belong to the last and most 
decisive part of their role preparation that starts much earlier in the narrative. 
Symeon, for instance, is ready to wear the madman's costume after spending 29 
years in the desert where he reaches a high level of spirituality that enables him 
to ‘mock the world’ ('&prtaíCew xc xóouco', ВНС 1677 — р. 76?) through the 
mask of madness. Andrew, on the other hand, needs less time to prepare himself 
for the madman's role which he undertakes after discussing with his alleged 
hagiographer Nikephoros a divine dream of his where he first defeats the devil in 
a single combat, and then is asked by Christ to become a holy fool. Cross-dressers, 
too, take less time than Symeon for their role preparation. The large majority of 
the heroines in question decide to cross-dress, and to enter holy orders after being 
forced by a divine power or a male authority to interrupt a sinful life (Theodora 
of Alexandria and Pelagia) or a (secret) pious life (Euphrosyne, Matrona, Eugenia, 
Marina and Euphrosyne the Younger). 

In almost all Lives under discussion, the scene of disguise acquires the form 
of a ritual that takes place in either a public (holy fools) or a private space (cross- 
dressers). Holy fools whose madness is a public spectacle disguise themselves ‘on 
stage'. In fact, their disguise that is mostly their nakedness appears as a foolish 
act during which they remove their clothes in a theatrical way. Andrew, for 
example, performs his first mad behaviour in the following way: he wakes up at 
midnight, prays, takes a knife and goes out. He walks to the well of his master's 
house where he removes his shirt and cuts it into many pieces ‘like a lunatic’, as 
his hagiographer remarks. Andrew's behaviour attracts all members of his master's 
household who take him as a madman, and in so doing they confirm the efficiency 
of his performance. Believed to have gone mad, Andrew is chained and confined 
at the church of St Anastasia, an asylum for the deranged (ВНС 117 - ch. 21%), 
Symeon, on the other hand, uses nakedness as a costume after establishing himself 
as Emesa's fool. The disguise he puts on just before entering the city is quite 
different from that of Andrew, yet equally spectacular: he takes a dead dog's body 
that he finds on a dunghill outside Emesa, and after loosening his rope belt he 





23 See Fischer-Lichte, Semiotik des Theaters: eine Einführung I: das System der theatralischen 


Zeichen, 121-2. 
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ties it to one of the dog's feet. Afterwards he starts running towards the city gate 
while at the same time he drags the animal's lifeless body. He passes by a school, 
and as soon as the children take notice of him they start shouting: "Hey, a crazy 
abba!’ And they set about to run after him and box him on the ears’ (ВНС 1677 – 
р. 79?5, tr. Krueger, 151). By just adding the dog's dead body as an ‘accessory’ to 
his robe, Symeon acquires an absurd appearance through which he is seen by the 
inhabitants of Emesa as a mad monk.* 

Holy cross-dressers, on the other hand, who have to hide their femaleness in order 
to be able to perform their role as men or eunuchs, disguise themselves 'offstage'. 
Their gender transformation achieved through adopting a man's appearance is a 
secret act that takes place in the family house. Alone or assisted by someone very 
close to them, the heroines become male-like by effacing the female characteristics of 
their external appearance: they cut short their long hair, they remove the jewellery 
they wear,? and they put on male attire that belongs to a male relative, husband 
or father. As is the case with holy fools, the heroines' external transformation takes 
up a very short narrative space, and it is narrated in a paratactic way: 'she took 
off the clothes and the golden ornaments she was wearing; and she cut her hair 
off her head, and she put on her husband's clothes' [Life of Theodora of Alexandria 
(BHG 1727) — p. 27)]. Despite its short presentation, disguise is a very important 
narrative device, since, as already pointed out, the examined roles around which 
the narrative develops cannot be enacted without their corresponding costumes. 
As soon as they enter the public sphere in their male attire, the heroines pass as 
either men or eunuchs. As a result, they encounter no trouble being accepted in 
the monasteries they choose for leading their religious careers as monks. Upon 
entering holy orders, they take off their secular male clothing, and they put on their 
second costume, that is the monk's robe. In so doing, they resemble the holy fools, 
especially Symeon, who has two costumes: the monk's attire with the dead dog 
and his nakedness. 

Intheexamined Lives, costumeismorethananarrativedeviceand ameansthrough 
which the two roles are represented. It is also a text that invites various readings, 
both literal and symbolic, which direct both the listening or reading audiences' 
and the narrative characters' feelings and attitudes towards the protagonists. The 
costume’s literal reading refers to a set of conventions that determine the wearers’ 
identities: they are men or madmen. As a man, the cross-dresser is allowed to 
enter and experience the male monastic world within which she has certain rights 
and responsibilities. When, for instance, some of our cross-dressers are accused 
of fathering a child (such examples are Mary/Marinos and Theodora/Theodoros), 
and they have to be expelled from their monastic communities as serious sinners, 
none of their fellow monks comes to the idea that such an accusation is completely 





2 For a discussion of the meaning of Symeon's dog, see Kislinger, ‘Symeon Salos’ 


Hund’ and Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool, 100-103. 
25 Matrona, for example, who removes her earrings, exposes her two earring holes that 
attract the attention of a fellow monk of hers (Life of Matrona, ch. 5; for an analysis of this 


episode, see Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, 105). 
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invalid - no woman can impregnate another woman – because their appearance 
says that they are men. As madmen, Symeon and Andrew, on the other hand, 
become the victims of the townspeople’s violence. If people knew that they were 
saints, they would not have humiliated them, but they would have honoured them 
instead. However, the reading that their costumes allow drives other individuals 
to attack them because that is how madmen are treated in the societies depicted 
in the Lives discussed here. Obviously, the costumes’ literal readings are mainly 
addressed to the monks who are expected to view the cross-dressing heroines as 
men or eunuchs, or to the citizens of Emesa or Constantinople who are supposed 
to see the wearers as madmen. 

The costumes’ symbolic meanings, in contrast, are less obvious and more 
complicated; they are addressed to both the persons who know the protagonists’ 
real identities and the texts’ actual audiences. In this case, costume can be read as 
a signifier of the protagonists’ characters and powers. Symeon’s first costume, for 
instance, has different readings, which the modern reader might not be able to 
grasp in their entirety. The dead animal he attaches on his body might be a symbol 
of the deadening of his senses to the world.” Earlier in the narrative his friend and 
fellow-hermit John tells him to beware of the world’s pleasures during his life in the 
city (ВНС 1677 - p. 7731). John’s fears concerning Symeon's temptations in Emesa 
prove to be wrong. When the hero is later asked by another friend called also John 
how he feels when he enters naked into the women's bath, he answers: ‘Believe me, 
child, just as a piece of wood goes with other pieces of wood, thus I was there. For I 
felt neither that I had a body nor that I had entered among bodies, but the whole of 
my mind was on God's work’ (ВНС 1677 — p. 8375, tr. Krueger, 154). The dead dog 
points also to the empty meaning that social values, such as worldly wisdom and 
order, have for Symeon. The animal's dead, smelly and dirty body functions, too, 
as a powerful manifestation of the hero's freedom from passions, i.e. his apatheia. 
In addition, it recalls the savage nature of late antique ascetics, and of the saint's 
previous life in the wilderness. At the same time Symeon's weird costume might 
be seen as a criticism of the ascetic's wild life in the desert. Finally, the accessory of 
the dead dog symbolises Symeon's treatment by the Emesians who see him as an 
animal, as a creature lacking of reason and of human qualities. That the madman 
is treated as a dog is an idea developed by Andrew the Fool's hagiographer, who 
is influenced by Symeon’s Life. Referring to some beggars’ attitude towards him, 
Andrew says: 


They chased me away with their sticks like a dog, loathing me, saying, 'Go 
away from here, you cur, be gone!’ . . . I went to a corner of the portico, 
found a dog and lay down close to him... But when the dog saw me at his 





26 The deadening of an ascetic's senses to the world might be signified in various ways. 


In the Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton (BHG 952), for example, the holy woman's lack of pain 
is pointed out by one of the demons who attack her; he describes her body as ^wooden' (ch. 
11”). As ‘a piece of wood or stone’, and as ‘dead’ are also used to describe Andrew the Fool's 
body by the prostitutes who attempt unsuccessfully to seduce him (ch. 6911), 
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side he rose and moved to another place. I said to myself, . . . ‘Even the dogs 
despise you and run away from you, not even accepting you as a dog equal to 
themselves!' (Life of Andrew, 470—81, tr. Rydén, 45). 


As for the madman's nakedness, it represents the first man's pure and innocent 
state before the fall. It also points to Christ's nakedness on the cross and to his 
suffering. It signifies both vulnerability and endurance: vulnerability before the 
elements of nature and endurance in pain. The male attire of the cross-dresser, 
on the other hand, is a sign of the transcendence of her weak femininity and 
acquisition of spirituality defined as masculine in Christian literature." The cross- 
dresser's costume signifies also her courage and hard ascetic life, since the ascetic 
practices of monks are harder than those of nuns. In the cases of Theodora, who 
commits adultery, and the former harlot Pelagia, the monk's robe also functions as 
a symbol of the abandonment of their sinful female selves. 

As soon as they put on their costumes, the heroes and heroines in question start 
performing their role. The holy fool's mad behaviour, which constitutes a reversal 
of social and ecclesiastical order, takes various forms: he communicates with other 
people through parables, riddles, incomprehensible and incoherent sentences, and 
sometimes with an annoying silence often associated with gestures. He wanders the 
streets kicking and running like an ass, pretending to be drunk, dancing, playing 
and begging. He eats in insatiable manner raw meat and superhuman amounts 
of food. He relieves himself openly. He steals from the marketplace, and he gives 
away all the goods he is employed to sell. He befriends prostitutes and demands 
their fidelity. He enters a church with the intention of interrupting the service by 
making noise, putting out the candles and throwing things at people. During Lent 
he consumes meat in an exhibitionistic way. Obviously, the aim of such provocative, 
shocking and wild behaviour is to attract attention in the first place, and to cause the 
spectators' scorn and violent reactions, in the second. Through the people's scorn 
and violence the holy fool's humility and endurance in suffering, two essential 
characteristics of holiness, are manifested. As Andrew himself puts it, ‘let us run 
with toil and be despised in this world, that we may receive praise and glory from 
our heavenly king Jesus Christ God's Son' (Life of Andrew, 283—5, tr. Rydén, 33). 

The cross-dresser, on the other hand, performs a behaviour that is in accordance 
with monastic values and rules because, in contrast to the fool, she does not want to 
attract attention. Her goal is to fully integrate herself into the monastic community 
she enters so that no suspicions are aroused concerning her female self. However, 
like the fool, she does attract attention through her ambiguous beauty, exemplarity 
and involuntary involvement in a sexual scandal. Euphrosyne's beauty, for 
instance, as mentioned earlier, distracts the other monks. In their very zeal to 
perform their role in the most efficient way, all cross-dressing heroines distinguish 
themselves as monks and become subjects of admiration. The heroines that are 





7 See Aspegren, The Male Woman: A Feminine Ideal in the Early Church; Castelli, ‘“I Will 
Make Mary Male": Pieties of the Body and Gender Transformation of Christian Women in 
Late Antiquity’; and Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, 91-3. 
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accused of either raping a female visitor of the monastery (Susanna and Eugenia) 
or fathering a child (Theodora and Mary) become, as is the case with the fools, 
the victims of the whole monastic community’s scorn and humiliation. The cross- 
dressers who accept the accusations with the intention of continuing their lives as 
monks (Theodora and Maria) are forced to lead a life that has many parallels with 
the holy fool’s way of living: just as the fool lives on society’s margins as the victim 
of collective violence, the cross-dresser lives a life of suffering and humiliation on 
the monastic community’s margins. 


Behind the Mask 


Holy fools and the cross-dressers whose femininity is revealed before their death 
are depicted having a life behind the mask. Holy fools’ ‘offstage’ life is lived on a 
daily basis. When they are alone or with a friend who is aware of their secret holy 
identity, they remove their mask and perform their saintly self that is the exact 
opposite of the madman’s role enacted in the town’s busy streets. If they are on 
their own, they behave as true ascetics: they fast, keep vigils and pray continuously 
with tears; and if they are with a friend, they engage in edifying discussions, and 
they teach their Christian wisdom. In Andrew's Life in particular, some vivid 
supernatural and eschatological worlds are revealed when the hero removes his 
mask: Andrew’s visits to Paradise and hell, and his eschatological narration which 
take up a considerable narrative space are in great detail presented. The cross- 
dressers, whose female identity is revealed either by divine intervention (Matrona) 
or by the heroines themselves in order to refute false sexual accusations (Susanna 
and Eugenia) or to avoid a disclosure of their femaleness by the devil (Euphrosyne 
the Younger), have to take off the man’s mask, leave the male monastic community, 
and continue their religious careers as women. They are thus depicted leading the 
life of the nun, the abbess and the anchoress.? Two of them (Susanna and Eugenia) 
die as martyrs. As for the cross-dressers whose femininity remains secret until 
their death (Pelagia, Theodora, Euphrosyne, Mary and Marina), their life behind 
the mask is never presented in their hagiographies. In contrast to the fool, the 
cross-dresser is not depicted being on her own, and her hidden thoughts are almost 
never revealed; as long as she performs the man’s role, she does not appear to have 
a private life as a woman. She is nevertheless sanctified as a woman. 

During the examined protagonists’ enactment of their roles there are instances in 
which the mask is removed and their hidden identities are for a while uncovered. 
For example, Symeon’s saintly identity is manifested when he performs a miracle 
before the wife of a seller in whose shop the hero works: he burns incense in his hand, 
which remains untouched by the fire. As an answer to the woman’s remark: ‘Good 
God! Abba Symeon, are you burning incense in your hand? (Life of Symeon, p. 8022, 
tr. Krueger, 152), Symeon throws the coals to his cloak, which does not burn either. 





?5 See Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, 117-20. 
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After this episode Symeon disappears. As the narrator comments, ‘it was also the 
saint's practice, whenever he did something miraculous, to leave that neighbourhood 
immediately, until the deed which he had done was forgotten. He hurried on 
immediately elsewhere to do something inappropriate, so that he might thereby hide 
his perfection’ (Life of Symeon, p. 8175, tr. Krueger, 152). As for cross-dressers, a case in 
point is Matrona's behaviour during the liturgy and the holy communion taking place 
in the monastery: as a woman she always covers her head [Life of Matrona (BHG 1221), 
ch. 7], and in so doing she follows St Paul's injunction according to which a woman 
who prays must have her head covered (1 Cor. 11: 3-16). 

Even though the examined texts' actual audiences are aware of the heroes' and 
heroines' role playing, this is not the case with the large majority of townspeople 
in the fools’ Lives and the monks in the Lives of cross-dressers who die as men 
(Pelagia, Theodora, Mary and Euphrosyne). It is only after the protagonists' death 
that their real identities are disclosed to everyone, and as a result they are venerated 
as saints. While the fool's dead body miraculously disappears, the cross-dresser's 
dead body becomes the means through which her femininity is exposed: as soon 
as her fellow-monks remove her clothes to prepare her for burial, they discover to 
their great surprise that a woman was sharing monastic life with them. The naked 
body thus becomes in the fool's case a means of hiding identity while it reveals 
identity in the case of the cross-dresser.? 


Irony and Humour 


If, according to a common definition, irony is a statement or a situation which 
conveys exactly opposite meanings from what is literally meant or hidden,? both 
the fool's and the cross-dresser's role might be seen as highly ironic: the wisest and 
most holy man behaves in public as his exact opposite, namely as a deeply sinful 
madman, while through her own appearance and behaviour, a woman passes 
in lay and monastic contexts as a eunuch or a man that is her opposite from a 
gender perspective. Due to the discrepancy between appearance and reality that it 
creates, irony along with humour, that is one of irony's formal properties, is also 
associated with lying and deception?! two essential elements of the fool's and the 
Cross-dresser's performance. 

The humoristic aspect of the two examined roles is not only associated with their 
ironic character, but it is also one of their most important features. Fools and cross- 
dressers are funny by definition; they excite laughter by inverting proper order, 





29 Scenes of recognition acquire an important role in some Lives of cross-dressers. See 


Boulhol, Avayvwpiou6c. La scène de reconnaissance dans l'hagiographie antique et médiévale; 
and Goddard-Elliot, Roads to Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early Saints. For an analysis of 
the theatricality of such scenes, see Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, 120-26. 

30 See Colebrook, Irony, 1. 

31 See Muecke, ‘Images of Irony’, 408-12. 
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and by being daring in ways not expected by the audiences of the texts. The fools 
in particular become a source of amusement for both the texts’ audiences and the 
people situated within the narratives. In Andrew’s Life, for example, a prostitute 
drags the saint into her dwelling where he becomes a laughing stock, and a means of 
entertainment for all the harlots that gather around him (Life of Andrew, 298-340). In 
another episode, some young boys make his funny appearance even more humorous 
by covering his face with ink made of charcoal, and by putting a rope around his 
neck. In this fashion they drag him through the city (Life of Andrew, 1220-3). 

In general, the fool is a comic figure in more ways than the cross-dresser. First, 
he is ridiculous both through his appearance and behaviour. For instance, the dead 
dog's body hanging from Symeon's belt (Life of Symeon, p. 79?*?), the sausages that 
he wears as a deacon's stole (Life of Symeon, p. 94%), or the turban he makes from 
his own clothes and puts on his head leaving the rest of his body naked (Life of 
Symeon, p. 827) are profoundly funny images of the protagonist's appearance. 
As for Symeon's comic behaviour, he does not fail to demonstrate it from his very 
first foolish act when he enters a church during liturgy and starts throwing nuts 
to the female attendants (Life of Symeon, p. 79%). Here laughter arises from the 
combination of the serious setting with Symeon's playful gesture.” Second, the fool 
performs funny miracles. A case in point is Symeon's miracle of the dancing girls 
whom the hero made cross-eyed because they ridiculed monks. As soon as the girls 
realised what he had done to them, they started chasing him asking to be released 
from the spell. When they caught him, he said in a playful manner, as the narrator 
points out, that he could cure them by kissing their eyes. The ones who let the 
hero kiss them were healed while the others, for all their desperate attempts, never 
found a cure: they 'run after him and cry, "Wait, Fool, wait! By God, wait! Kiss us 
too!" (Life of Symeon, p. 9177; p. 921%, tr. Krueger, 161). 

In this case, Symeon gave a funny lesson to the girls who ridiculed him by 
rendering them ridiculous through his comic miracle. Third, as this miracle shows, 
the fool is not only a victim of derision, but also a victimiser. He sets as one of 
his goals to ‘mock the world’. He laughs at his society's values, which in his and 
God's eyes are equated with sheer madness. For this reason, he often addresses 
the people he comes across as 'fools' and 'idiots': 'As they [unnamed citizens of 
Constantinople] had not seen him for a long time they asked him, "Where have you 
been until now, you fool? Where have you spent all these days?' He answered them 
and said, ‘you fools, do you not know that I have been mingling and fighting like a 
fool? For you are fools yourselves" (Life of Andrew, 1226-30, tr. Rydén, 95). 

Since the audiences of the discussed texts are aware of the protagonists' real 
identities while this is not the case with the persons within the narratives, irony 
takes also the form of dramatic irony with comic effects. Our hagiographers fully 
explore the literary device of comic dramatic irony in certain episodes that in many 
cases are centred on sexual scandals. Susanna/John, for instance, becomes the object 
of a woman’s desire that falls madly in love with the young monk John and tries 





? On humour in Byzantine culture, see Haldon, "Humour and the Everyday in 
Byzantium'. 
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unsuccessfully to seduce him. The woman, like Potiphar's wife in the Bible (Genesis 
39), accuses Susanna/John of rape. As already stated, Theodora/Theodore and Mary/ 
Marinos are accused of fathering children. A similar episode is found in Symeon's 
Life where a slave girl who is impregnated by a citizen whom she does not want to 
expose accuses the saint of raping her. Symeon accepts the accusation, and treats 
the girl as his wife bringing her food as long as she is pregnant. When, however, 
the time of the child's birth arrives, Symeon prevents the girl from giving birth 
until she reveals the truth (Life of Symeon, p. 851975, p. 86'). In contrast to Symeon, 
however, Theodora and Mary are forced to bring up their alleged children. In all 
these funny episodes in which the protagonists accept the impossible accusations 
of rape (the heroines as women and the heroes as saints cannot perform such an 
act), the audiences' superiority of perspective gives them, on the one hand, the 
pleasure of recognising the irony, and makes them laugh at the reactions of the 
narrative characters, who ignore the truth, on the other. 


Masked Authors 


Following their protagonists, the authors of the texts in question are masked by the 
saintly heroes and heroines ‘whom they invest with historical personae"? Hagiographers 
hide their real identities and intentions behind their fictitious protagonists and their own 
pen names (Nikephoros, Eulogia) or anonymity.’ Concerning "Nikephoros the priest’, 
for instance, it is possible that behind the mask of his pen name lay an author who 
was connected with the Byzantine aristocratic oikos and the bureaucrats of Constantine 
Porphyrogennitos' era, Basil the parakoimomenos in particular. It seems that Nikephoros' 
intention was to 'bring the clergy, the monastic establishments and lay magnates, an 
apostolic message of salvation more urgent and more far reaching than the debate over 
the relative merits of communal and solitary asceticism'.? The intentions of Leontios 
and Nikephoros Xanthopoulos have also been the subject of contemporary scholarly 
discussions. It has been argued that Leontios' intention in writing Symeon's Life was to 
create, by using his personal experience of Cypriot urban life, a Christ-like answer to 
the ascetic model of Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher.” In turn, Symeon’s Life was seen 
as an attempt of Leontios to take part in the theological discussions of his times." As for 
Xanthopoulos, an inquiry has been made into the question about what led two famous 
Byzantine writers of the early fourteenth century, Xanthopoulos and Constantine 
Akropolites, to write hagiographical texts celebrating a cross-dressing saint such as 





? Magdalino, ‘“What we Heard in the Lives of the Saints we have Seen with our Own 


Eyes": The Holy Man as Literary Text in Tenth-Century Constantinople’, 112. 

* бее Rydén, ‘Fiction and Reality in the Hagiographer's Self-Presentation'. 
Magdalino, ‘“What we Heard in the Lives of the Saints we have Seen with our Own 
Eyes”, 112. 

3$ Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool, 108-29. 

Y Déroche, Études sur Léontios de Néapolis, 270—96. 
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Euphrosyne the Younger whose historicity is doubtful.” In fact, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to recover precisely our hagiographers’ intentions and identities. 

All the scholars who have attempted to detect the discussed hagiographers’ 
identities and intentions might have to a certain degree given some important 
answers. It is undeniable that our hagiographers are motivated by religious and 
edifying purposes. But there must be some more reasons leading them to create 
saints who play the madmen, and who cross-dress. Paul Magdalino, for instance, 
made a good case to show how the author of the Life of Andrew engages in a dialogue 
with contemporary and previous hagiographical literature. Taking Magdalino’s 
conclusions one step further, it could be argued that apart from religious, edifying, 
ideological or other purposes, our hagiographers have primarily literary intentions. 
Their works possess essential literary features: fictionality, intertextuality, (tragic) 
irony, humour, suspense and recognition, which render them highly entertaining 
and fascinating. It is, therefore, not surprising that narratives with holy fools 
and cross-dressers are appealing, on the one hand, while they seem to have 
been condemned by the official Church, on the other. Obviously, in addition to 
producing sophisticated and pleasant narratives, the hagiographers in question 
wished to ‘sell’ their works, and in order to achieve this, they had to use fools and 
cross-dressers as their protagonists. 





38 Rochow, ‘Die Vita der Euphrosyne der Jüngeren, das spáteste Beispiel des Motivs der 


weiblichen Transvestitentums (Monachoparthenia) in der byzantinischen Hagiographie’. 
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From the earliest years of Christianity, women distinguished themselves during 
times of persecution by suffering the same hardships as men in their confession 
and martyrdom. Their struggles earned them great admiration among the faithful, 
but if their male counterparts were easily assimilated to 'soldiers' and 'athletes' 
of Christ in contemporary religious literature, certain adaptations were necessary 
to extend these exclusively masculine comparisons to women, considered weak 
and malleable by nature. On the basis of Galatians 3: 28 (‘There is neither male nor 
female, for you are all one in Christ’), the Byzantines affirmed that it was through 
the 'virility' of their spirit, that is, their 'courage' and 'energy', that the heroines 
could conquer their natural physical frailty and endure the same torments as men. 

Once peace had been definitively established within the Church, the category 
of the 'virile (female) martyr' did not lose any of its prestige, but it did become 
quite difficult to achieve. At the same time, ecclesiastical authorities imposed ever- 
greater restrictions on the public functions that had previously been carried out by 
women within the Christian community, such as the diaconate. The conjuncture 
of these two factors oriented the piety of women along a variety of ascetic paths 
that allowed them to fulfil their spiritual vocation and that frequently elicited the 
admiration of other Christians on account of their extreme rigour. 

In the seventh century, however, the Arab invasions cut off Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine — provinces from which the most extreme forms of asceticism 
had sprung - from the rest of the Empire. Excluding Arab-held Palestine, after 
650 we find no noteworthy hagiographic production until the end of the eighth 
century. Nevertheless, the ancient models did not disappear. Too attached to their 
religious and secular culture to relinquish it entirely, hagiographers would instead 
'regenerate' these motifs to align them with contemporary perspectives, offering 
models of female sanctity that were innovative from a literary perspective while 
still imbued with historical, cultural and social meaning. 





! Talbot, "Essere donna e santa’, 62-3; cf. Auzépy, ‘La sainteté et le couvent: libération 


ou normalisation des femmes?’, 176-9. 
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Female Sanctity within the Monastery 


Convents of nuns were relatively numerous from the fourth century onwards. 
The ascetic renunciations practised by some of these nuns, often assimilated to a 
sort of bloodless martyrdom, were the object of much wonder among their fellow 
Christians. Accounts of their hardships were gradually put into writing in order 
to provide later generations with models adapted to ideals of womanhood, in 
which the authors variously set forth the feminine qualities and virtues considered 
essential to the chosen way of life, as well as appropriate to the heroine's sex. 

Among many examples, we might cite the case of Olympias (BHG 1374-1375), 
the famous deaconess and contemporary of John Chrysostom who preserved her 
virginity despite her brief marriage, or that of Melania the Younger (BHG 1241) (ca. 
383-ca. 440), who persuaded her husband to cease all carnal relations following 
the death of their child and devoted the rest of her life to charitable works and to 
physical and spiritual asceticism. 

Within this category, an interesting example is that of Makrina (BHG 1012), who 
was born around 327 and probably died in July 380; the author of her biography, 
set in the form of a letter composed shortly after her death, was her own brother, 
Gregory of Nyssa. Born into an illustrious family, Makrina was betrothed at the age 
of twelve to an upstanding man, but he died before the marriage and the young girl 
rejected all other unions out of fidelity to her prematurely-deceased fiancé (BHG 
1012 — ch. 5). This decision allowed her to devote herself completely to asceticism 
within her mother's home, and soon afterwards Makrina convinced her mother to 
renounce their lavish way of life to lead the life of the slaves. Both women prayed 
and fasted unceasingly, such that they came to seem like incorporeal beings despite 
the trappings of flesh. 

Given his relationship to the subject of his praise, the author himself is 
particularly implicated in the account. The literary portrait of his sister is that of a 
saint (ВНС 1012 — chs. 28, 29, 30, 31, 37) who demonstrates her full spiritual virility, 
particularly following the death of one of their brothers, Naukratios (ВНС 1012 – 
ch. 10). In his narrative, Gregory amplifies the monastic elements; accordingly, the 
account of the young Makrina's education, which shuns the contaminating effects 
of profane authors, is certainly more ideal than historical. The ascetic Makrina is 
exceptional in her piety, humility and charity. She plays a dominant role in the 
spiritual direction of those close to her (ВНС 1012 - ch. 6) and, after the death of her 
father, she becomes a father, teacher, tutor, mother and counsellor for her youngest 
brother (BHG 1012 - ch. 12)? 

The author also describes his sister as a successor to the early martyrs. At the 
moment of Makrina's birth, her mother was told in a dream that the child would 
have ‘Thekla’ as a secret name and that she would follow the martyr's way of life 
(BHG 1012 — ch. 2), an allusion to both St Thekla’s sufferings and her role as a 
spiritual guide. Shortly before visiting his dying sister, Gregory dreamed that he 





? On this Life, see Giannarelli, ‘La donna e la santità. La ‘Vita di Santa Macrina' di 


Gregorio di Nissa'; and, more recently, see Silvas, Macrina the Younger, Philosopher of God. 
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held shining relics of martyrs in his hands. After arriving at her side, he found 
that she indeed resembled a martyr, with her mortal form being made resplendent 
by the Holy Spirit (ВНС 1012 — chs. 15, 19); on that same occasion, he evoked his 
sister's sacred remains (ВНС 1012 — chs. 30, 35) and God-like countenance (ВНС 
1012 - ch. 34). 

Although Gregory of Nyssa affirms in his prologue that his narrative, 
commissioned by a scholar (probably a churchman himself), would be written 
without grace or sophistication (ВНС 1012 - ch. 1), this purely literary cliché 
does not prevent the author from making use of rhetorical effects throughout the 
account. Thus the prayer that Gregory attributes to Makrina on her deathbed (BHG 
1012 ~ ch. 24) is unlikely to have been authentic; it is difficult to see how a dying 
woman should have had the strength to deliver such a lengthy and structured 
speech. In writing this passage, Gregory was satistying his contemporaries' taste 
for classical rhetoric, despite the distaste that Makrina expressed for such things in 
the Life itself. 

A few centuries later, the image of female monastic sanctity had evolved: 
nuns were no longer only virgins, like Olympias and Makrina, or wives who 
had renounced all conjugal ties, such as Melania the Younger; they might also be 
widows and mothers entering monasteries after having led a life of the flesh. Thus, 
in the ninth century, Athanasia of Aegina (BHG 180), having first been widowed 
and then forced to remarry by imperial edict? convinced her second husband to 
adopt a monastic lifestyle. However, unlike Melania the Younger, she waited for 
the death of her second husband before becoming a nun. During the same period, 
Theodora of Thessalonike, having long mourned the death of her husband, went to 
the convent of St Stephen in Thessalonike with Theopiste, the youngest of her three 
surviving daughters, where both became nuns. 

Unusually for a female saint, Theodora was honoured by both a Life (BHG 1737) 
and an account of the translation of her relics (BHG 1739), written in 894 by a certain 
cleric Gregory. It is quite likely that Gregory was also responsible for the Life; its 
authorship is attributed to him in the later rewrite (ВНС 1740). Gregory was а 
privileged witness who participated in the translation of the relics along with his 
father (BHG 1737, ch. 17; BHG 1739, ch. 5). His exact relationship with Theodora is 
unknown, but he makes use of the testimony of eyewitnesses, including his sister, 
who was cured by the saint (BHG 1737, chs. 40, 47, 50; BHG 1739, chs. 18, 20), and 
presumably of Theopiste as well. The latter, who became abbess of the convent, 
likely commissioned the two accounts from Gregory. Both narratives sought to 
strengthen the cult of the deceased woman and to allow the monastery to protect 





3 Remarriage, while condemned by the Church, was tolerated (see Laiou, ‘The Role of 


Women in Byzantine Society’, 235; Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale a Byzance 
"—7' siècles, 115—6) and the State could force widows to marry following wars (Herrin, ‘Public 
and Private Forms of Commitment among Byzantine Women', 190). 
^ For a thorough study of the context of the commissioning and redaction of the Life, 
see Kaplan, ‘La Vie de Théodora de Thessalonique, un écrit familial’. I warmly thank Michel 
Kaplan for sharing a copy of the article with me prior to its publication. 
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its monopoly of the cult against the clergy of Thessalonike (BHG 1737, chs. 43, 46; 
BHG 1739, chs. 2-4). Those close to the saint, all of them ascetics, play an essential 
role in the propagation of her cult, and the Life places great weight on the sufferings 
of Bishop Antony, a distant relative of Theodora, during the iconoclast persecutions 
of the ninth century? The author Gregory thus implicates Theodora indirectly in 
these events, even if she did not experience them personally. In the Life, he also 
celebrates the theme of submission, which constitutes one of the chief features 
of Theodora's asceticism: twice she is severely punished by her superior, Anna, 
for having disobeyed one of her orders (BHG 1737 — chs. 26-36), and Theodora's 
obedience in the face of these sanctions earns her celestial rewards, to the wonder 
of the other sisters in the monastery. 

Such examples are exceptional in the Life of a saint who generally overcame 
temptation through prayer alone. The emphasis on the theme of submission goes 
hand-in-hand with the strongly monastic context of the account: according to St 
Basil, submission to his superior was the monk’s chief virtue. At the same time, 
these passages probably reveal aspects of the genuine historicity of the saint: the Life 
inadvertently betrays a more 'historical' portrait, hidden behind the hagiographic 
reworking, of a woman who, despite her own wishes, rebelled against the rigidity 
of monastic authority. 

Another essential theme in the vita of Theodora is that of monastic stability, that 
is, the theoretical requirement that a monk (or nun) spend his entire life in the 
same monastery where he had pronounced his vows. While Theodora, in the Life, 
proclaims her total respect for this principle, in practice she is driven by God to leave 
the monastery on numerous occasions, albeit with the permission of the abbess, in 
order to go to market to procure supplies for her fellow-nuns. Later, Theodora does 
not hesitate to ask Anna to transfer young Theopiste to a convent with less harsh 
living conditions (BHG 1737 — ch. 25). Here again, these contradictory behaviours 
surely reveal 'authentic' aspects of Theodora's personality. She remains in the 
monastery less out of respect for monastic rules than by her own wishes: a divine 
vision suffices to open the convent's doors, with the consent of the abbess. 

Inspired to write the Life of a contemporary widow who performed neither 
miracles nor spiritual guidance during her lifetime and who seems to have stood 
out mainly on account of her obedient character, the author turned Theodora's 
weaknesses into qualities admired by God himself. Exploiting the essential aspects 
of the female monasticism of the era in order to extol his protagonist – modesty, 
absolute submission — he succeeds in turning her into a convincing model for 
his contemporaries, despite the inconsistencies that can be glimpsed behind the 
idealised rendering. 

Another saintly nun of the ninth and tenth centuries who deserves mention 
is Irene of Chrysobalanton (BHG 952). The anonymous author of her Life likely 
wrote the work under Basil II (976-1025), and like Irene herself, may have been 
a member of the Gouber family; this is at least suggested by the author's interest 





5 Оп these issues, see Talbot, "Essere donna e santa’, 64; and, most recently, Kaplan, ‘La 


Vie de Théodora de Thessalonique'. 
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in Cappadocia, the family's native region. Even if the phenomenon is rare in 
Byzantium, it is possible that the author was an abbess of Chrysobalanton: the 
attribution to Irene of certain traits of holiness usually reserved exclusively for male 
saints might mark it as the work of a female author anxious to offer some relief to 
her subject's asceticism. It was perhaps the clergy of the capital, but more likely a 
member of the Gouber family, who ordered the redaction of the text following the 
family's reconstruction of the Constantinopolitan monastery. This rehabilitation 
should presumably be linked to the contemporary mention of the monastery in the 
Patria, the guide to the curiosities of the capital and to the introduction of Irene's 
name into the Synaxarion of Constantinople. 

An interesting literary trait of this Life is the unusual nature of the prologue. 
Rather than praise the saint's family and geographic origins (following standard 
hagiographic practice), it celebrates the restoration of images by the empresses 
Irene and Theodora in the eighth and ninth centuries. According to the editor of 
the Life, J.O. Rosenqvist, it is possible that the Life was composed in order to express 
the author's grief over an imperial injustice done to a relative. This hypothesis 
would seem to be confirmed by the importance given to an episode concerning a 
relative of the saint who is slandered before the authorities and saved only through 
Irene's intervention. In this context, the significance of the prologue seems instead 
to dwell in the link that it establishes between the saint and Empress Theodora: the 
latter was responsible for definitively re-establishing peace within the Church and 
likewise responsible for the arrival of ‘Peace’ in the capital. 

Shortly thereafter, the episode of the three apples of Paradise miraculously 
offered to Irene by a sailor seems to fit within a similar framework. This passage 
invites comparison with aspects of the narrative of the Chronicle of Symeon the 
Logothete concerning Empress Theodora, as well as with the latter's Life (BHG 
1731), even if it is impossible to affirm with certitude that these passages were the 
inspiration for Irene's hagiographer." According to these texts, Theodora won the 
bride-show organised for Theophilos;* similarly, Irene comes to the capital in order 
to participate in that of Michael III. En route, Theodora is foretold of her imperial 
union by a hermit, while Ioannikios predicts Irene's vocation as a ‘bride of Christ'. 
Theodora receives one apple from the hermit and a second from Theophilos; the 
sailor, for his part, offers three fruits to Irene, a sign of her perfect virtue in the 
eyes of God. Irene thus also wins a ‘beauty contest’, not human but divine. This 
association reflects the author's probable need to use his or her ancestry in the 





6 Auzépy, Та sainteté et le couvent: libération ou normalisation des femmes?', 175, 


n. 3; Rydén, 'New Forms of Hagiography: Heroes and Saints', 546. 

7 See Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae, ch. 130, ed. Wahlgren, 216-7; Afinogenov, ‘The 
Bride-Show of Theophilos: Some Notes on the Sources', 11; Vinson, "The Life of Theodora 
and the Rhetoric of the Byzantine Bride-Show', 34 and 55-6. 

8 On the historicity of bride-shows at the imperial court, see the divergent views of 
Rydén, ‘The Bride-Shows at the Byzantine Court. History or Fiction’, 183-7; Treadgold, ‘The 
Bride-shows of the Byzantine Emperors’. 
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service of a particular cause: here, hagiographic and political purposes are in 
complete harmony. 

The Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton, written under the guise of historical fiction, 
illustrates the hagiographic revival of the ninth and tenth centuries, in which the 
genre came to be used to serve the personal interests of the authors.’ With great 
skill the hagiographer combined literary and hagiographic themes in order to align 
political, social and religious pressures. The text thus shows itself to be a work of 
impressive quality and demonstrates furthermore the resourcefulness of authors 
confronted with a cause to be championed. 

From the third to the seventh century, the value placed on feminine virility 
also inspired the phenomenon of holy cross-dressing nuns. Having fled their 
father's house, usually in order to preserve their virginity, these women spent the 
rest of their lives in a male monastery where their true identity was frequently 
revealed only upon their death." Offering a physical demonstration of their soul's 
virility, this type of exploit allowed the protagonists, as was the case for the early 
martyrs, to endure an asceticism that was similar and even superior to that of men: 
rather than flee from male temptation, these saints willingly plunged into it. This 
situation earned them great respect among the faithful, all the more so since many 
cross-dressers were falsely accused of paternity, slander which most bore in silence 
unto their deaths. This was, for example, the case of Apollinaria (BHG 148), Marina 
(BHG 1163) and Theodora of Alexandria (BHG 1727-1729), who, unlike most cross- 
dressing saints, fled her home in order to expiate her infidelity toward her husband. 

Among the cases of female cross-dressing, itis worth dwelling on that of Matrona 
of Perge (ca. 430-510/515). According to her vita (BHG 1221), written probably after 
the beginning of the sixth century by an anonymous author," Matrona left Perge, 
in Pamphylia, in order to settle in Constantinople with her husband. She attended 
church day and night, on account of which her husband reproached and even 
beat her. Finally, driven by her own desire for purity as well as by her husband's 
cruelty, the saint entrusted her only daughter to a pious woman and, dressed as a 
man, took refuge in the male monastery of Bassianos under the name of Babylas 
in order to hide from her husband. Having been divinely informed of Matrona's 
true sex, Bassianos sent her back, chastising her for having ignored the Biblical 
requirement that women cover their heads in a church. The account of her exploits 
continues, with Matrona fleeing repeatedly in order to escape her husband. Finally, 
a vision brings her back to Constantinople, where she becomes the leader of a 
female community, performs several miracles, and lives to be nearly a hundred. 

This account presents some unusual features when compared with the Lives of 
other cross-dressers. To begin with, Matrona is a wife and mother who flees in order 
to escape her husband's beatings, rather than a young girl seeking to preserve her 
virginity. Here it is a woman, Eugenia, who is her 'spiritual teacher' and leads her 





? бее Patlagean, ‘Sainteté et pouvoir’, 92. 


On this topic, see Delierneux, ‘Virilité physique et sainteté féminine dans 
l'hagiographie orientale du гу° au vir? siècle’, 235-40. 
п Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale à Byzance 4%—7* siècles, 135-6. 
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to the monastery of Bassianos in Constantinople (ВНС 1221 ~ р. 791D-792C).” This 
situation is exceptional: even where cross-dressing women are concerned, it is men 
of God who orient them toward the male monastery, a way of divinely validating 
a behaviour that was condemned in Scripture and by ecclesiastical legislation, 
particularly by the council of Gangra in Asia Minor, held around 350.2? 

Another unusual feature of Matrona's Life is that her sex is divinely revealed 
to Bassianos while she is still alive. Despite his rebuke to her on this occasion, it 
should be noted that when the protagonist later returns to the monastery with a 
disciple, it is announced to Bassianos that 'Babylas is back with another brother’ 
(ВНС 1221 - p. 803E). This phrasing suggests that Matrona was still dressed as a 
man, and likewise for her companion. Furthermore, on two occasions, the abbot 
himself gives men's habits to Matrona, an act that the author explains by the abbot's 
desire to act in accordance with God's will rather than man's (ВНС 1221 - p. 804АВ; 
also p. 812F). 

Given that Matrona, a ‘historical’ saint cited in contemporary sources,“ bears 
throughout the narrative heretical traits that had been forbidden at Gangra, it is not 
surprising that her hagiographer is the only one to explicitly forestall an accusation 
of heresy, in this instance by denying any resemblance between Matrona's acts and 
the Manichaean disdain for the body (BHG 1221 - p. 791B). With this disclaimer, the 
author seeks to align contemporary religious demands with the heretical character 
of his protagonist. Similarly, when the husband of Matrona comes to Bassianos to 
retrieve his wife, the narrator attributes to him a declaration of principle on the 
sanctity of marriage (BHG 1221 - p. 795D), but this fails to provoke a reaction: the 
monks simply lie in order to protect Matrona (ВНС 1221 ~ р. 7950-Е). 

This account clearly illustrates the tensions that existed between orthodox theory 
and actual practices in the fifth and sixth centuries. It also reveals the strategies 
used by authors to insert their female protagonists into a mould adapted to the 
expectations of their contemporaries. For Matrona, the objective was achieved: the 
cult of this ‘heretic’ entered into the Menologion of Basil П and the Synaxarion of 
Constantinople, and it probably lasted until the Palaiologan period." 

In later centuries, the model of the cross-dresser did not disappear entirely from 
Byzantine hagiography. The Synaxarion mentions at some length the example of 





7 On the striking presence of women in the Life of Matrona, see Catafygiotou-Topping, 


‘St. Matrona and her Friends: Sisterhood in Byzantium’, 211-24. 

13 This council condemned Eustathios of Sebaste (see Saradi-Mendelovici, ‘L’infirmitas 
sexus’ présumée de la moniale byzantine: doctrine ascétique et pratique juridique’, 94), who 
rejected social, familial, and religious structures and proclaimed the equality of the sexes 
by allowing women to crop their hair and dress like men (Patlagean, Pauvreté économique 
et pauvreté sociale a Byzance 4'—7* siècles, 135-7), in spite of the warning in Deuteronomy 22: 5. 
Such practices were championed by a large number of heretical movements, particularly the 
Manichaeans. On this issue, see also Constantinou, ‘Holy Actors and Actresses. Fools and 
Cross-Dressers as the Protagonists of Saints’ Lives’, this volume. 

4° See Holy Women of Byzantium, 13-6. 

15 Ibid., 16. 
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Anna the Younger (BHG 2027), a saint who probably lived in the ninth century and 
who spent part of her monastic life in a male monastery in Bithynia. It is worth 
noting that unlike earlier cross-dressing nuns who also faced false accusations of 
fornication, Anna was accused of relations with a fellow monk, rather than with 
a woman. Even if the text survives only in a later source, the Synaxarion, it is 
nevertheless an important indication of the evolution of the model during the ninth 
century, a period in which monastic homosexuality reached alarming proportions, 
if the Stoudites' warnings are to be believed on this point." 

Setting aside this late example, a few non-cross-dressing saints were formally 
called upon to adopt masculine garb. Even if this garment was not initially worn 
for the deliberate purpose of passing for a man, part of the symbolism associated 
with cross-dressing seems present nevertheless in these writings, all the more so 
when the vita has underscored elsewhere the virility of its protagonist. 

The first example of this type concerns Makrina, the sister of Gregory of Nyssa. 
After the death of the saint, her brother discovered that on account of her generosity 
she no longer possessed a suitable habit for the burial rites, so Gregory decided to 
dress his sister in his own funeral garb (BHG 1012 - ch. 29). If this act is obviously 
yet another way of paying homage to Makrina's saintly soul, the gesture is also 
probably not unrelated to the reference to her virility made by the author himself 
(BHG 1012 - ch. 1). 

A somewhat similar example can be found in the slightly later Life of Mary the 
Younger (BHG 1164). This account, to which we will return later in the context 
of saintly wives, was written by an anonymous author, probably in the eleventh 
century (unless a few passages written in the tenth century were subsequently 
rewritten in the eleventh). According to the text, after the death of the saint on 
16 February 902," her husband Nikephoros discovered that there was no more 
clothing in her chests, only that which she was wearing. In order to overcome this 
lack, he had her buried in one of his own garments. 

Although we are far from genuine cross-dressing here, this choice is not without 
interest: the husband could surely have found woman's garb somewhere in the 
house with which to dress his deceased wife. In the eyes of the author, this gift 
permitted Nikephoros to share in Mary's sanctity, since his garment was probably 
preserved intact like the saint's own body (ВНС 1164 — p. 697). Moreover, as with 
Makrina, the gift of a man's clothing ought surely to be connected with the saint's 
virile character, referenced multiple times in the Life. Mary possessed 'the heart of 
a man in the body of a woman’ (ВНС 1164 — р. 693), and the posthumous donning 
of men's clothing thus neatly associates her physical and moral features, while also 
preserving the conjugal bond even after death. 

However, it is also noteworthy that in both of these cases, the ‘cross-dressing’ 
takes place only after the death of the saint. Whatever the nature of the saint's 





16 Delierneux, 'Anne-Euphémianos, l'épouse devenue eunuque: continuité et évolution 


d'un modèle hagiographique', 125-7. 
7 Pratsch, "Das Todesdatum der Maria (der Jüngeren) von Bizye (ВНС 1164): t 16. 
Februar 902’, 569. 
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virtue, the equality of the sexes within sanctity had its limits, whether in the case of 
Makrina, sister of a great orthodox theologian, or that of Mary, the exemplary wife. 


Saintly Hermits 


Alongside monastic examples, female eremitism also enjoyed a certain popularity 
in Byzantine hagiography, especially up until the seventh century. In the case 
of women, this way of life was often driven by a desire either to preserve their 
virginity by escaping a family-imposed marriage, or to perform penance for 
some serious sins. The Sayings of the Desert Fathers," spiritual reflections drawn 
from great ascetics, offer the names of three ‘Desert Mothers' from the fourth and 
fifth centuries: the most famous is Synkletike, of whom a fifth-century Life (BHG 
1694) also survives. The very existence of these Sayings testifies to the prestige that 
these saints acquired in the eyes of their visitors through their harsh asceticism, 
an expression of their perfect spiritual virility. Likewise, in his Philotheos Historia, 
written in the fifth century, Theodoret of Cyrrhus evokes the memory of Marana 
and Kyra (BHG 1025), who voluntarily confined themselves to a pen near their 
native city of Berea, and of Domnina (BHG 563), a recluse who dwelled in a hut in 
her mother's garden. 

Even if, after the seventh century, female eremitism rarely appears in its strictest 
form, women continued to pursue their personal spiritual development by leading 
a harsh and isolated way of life outside of any monastic organisation. Among the 
surviving examples, the model of the 'repentant harlot', inspired by the Biblical 
example of Mary Magdalen, is particularly notable. Having realised the gravity 
of her sin, the prostitute radically alters her way of life, adopting henceforth a 
rigorously ascetic regime within the confines of a cell. The most famous example is 
surely that of Mary of Egypt (BHG 1042), whose surviving Life, probably written by 
an anonymous author in the seventh century, was inspired by earlier versions by 
Cyril of Skythopolis and John Moschos.” 

A prostitute in Alexandria, Mary travels to Jerusalem to ply her trade. At 
Golgotha she is miraculously made aware of the depravity of her condition, and 
subsequently crosses the Jordan and wanders into the desert with a little bread. She 
spends 47 years there, fighting against a demon who reminds her of the pleasures 
of her old ways. One day, a monk, Zosimos, finds her, and she tells him the story 
of her life. She then asks him to keep silent about her presence in the desert and 
to return a year later bringing with him the Eucharist. Zosimos obeys, and then 
promises to return for a third time. Upon his third visit, however, he finds her dead 





18 PG 65, cols 201A-204B (Theodora); cols 420B-421A (Sara); cols 421A-428A 
(Synkletike). On these sayings, see Steward, "The Desert Mothers. The Portrayal of Women 
in the Sayings and Stories of the Desert'; and Ward, 'Apophtegmata Matrum'. 


19 See Flusin, ‘Le serviteur caché ou le saint sans existence’. 
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and buries her corpse with the help of a lion. He then returns to his monastery, 
where he reveals the saint's existence. 

Unlike the other examples we have seen, the hagiographer in this instance is not 
a close associate of the saint. He writes in a simple and lively style, and the text is 
aimed at a wide audience who would find in Mary the proof of the universality of 
salvation, regardless of the gravity of one's sins. Nothing had destined Mary for 
divine forgiveness until God takes her salvation into his hands. The author sprinkles 
his account with numerous dialogues which serve to advance and enliven the 
narrative; he also alludes to daily life in Jerusalem and Alexandria and adds exotic 
details such as the miraculous intervention of the lion, elements which contributed 
to the popularity of Mary's Life in both eastern and western Christendom during 
the Middle Ages.? 

Between 913 and 919/920, Niketas Magistros, a lay hagiographer, adapted 
this theme to a new protagonist, Theoktiste of Lesbos (ВНС 1723-1724)! While 
participating in a military expedition to Crete, the author meets the hermit Symeon, 
who recounts to him the story of Theoktiste, which a hunter had in turn told him 
several years earlier; Symeon further 'orders' that it be put in writing so as to 
preserve the saint’s memory. Theoktiste, a nun from Lesbos, is captured by the 
Arabs during a visit to her sister. They bring her to Paros, where she escapes and 
goes on to live for 35 years, fed by God. She meets a hunter, whom she asks to keep 
silent about her existence and to bring her communion the following year. The 
hunter obeys, but upon returning for a third time to receive Theoktiste's blessing, 
he finds her dead. Rather than bury her, he takes one of her hands as a relic, but 
his ship is unable to move until the hand is returned. Once at sea, the hunter tells 
his story to his companions; they return to the place of her death, but find that the 
corpse has miraculously disappeared. 

The vita is written in an elegant and elevated style punctuated by classical 
and patristic references, a reflection of its author's sophisticated education. If the 
account is inspired by the narrative structure of the vita of Mary of Egypt (BHG 1042 
— р. 231E), it is certainly not a mere copy. Theoktiste is no longer a prostitute but 
a kidnapped nun, an adaptation that conforms to the tenth-century situation: A.P. 
Kazhdan has noted the degree to which the description of Mary's carnal impulses 
would be inconceivable in this later period.” 

Family ties are also treated differently in the two accounts: Mary renounces 
parental love at twelve, out of a thirst for depravity (BHG 1042 - p. 3709D), whereas 
Theoktiste is captured by Arabs while visiting her sister (ВНС 1723-1724 — p. 
229A). This divergence reflects a shift in the relationship between asceticism and 
familial bonds. In the tenth century, these bonds resisted the traditional pressures 
of monastic separation, even for women, a situation which can also been seen in the 





20 See Holy Women of Byzantium, 65-8. 

21 On the models that might have served as inspiration to the author of the Life, see 
Jazdzewska, ‘Hagiographic invention and imitation : Niketas' Life of Theoktiste and its 
literary models'. 

? Kazhdan, 'Hagiographical Notes (9-12), 50. 
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example of Theodora of Thessalonike and her daughter Theopiste. Similarly, the 
stolen hand incidentis absent in the vita of St Mary; this literary motif was presumably 
added to spice up the account, perhaps because this gesture corresponded to a 
natural attitude of the faithful toward relics in the tenth century. The episode of the 
vanished body could serve to buttress the authenticity of a saint of whom no relics 
were preserved, whereas the Life of Mary was based on the existence of a tomb that 
predated the birth of her cult.” 


Saintly Wives 


The model of sanctity within marriage appears from the fourth century onward, 
starting with the elegy written by Gregory of Nazianzos, presumably around 
370, to mark the first anniversary of the death of his sister Gorgonia (BHG 704). 
As in the case of Gregory of Nyssa and his sister Makrina, the aim of Gregory of 
Nazianzos is hagiographic, seeking to demonstrate by her example that earthly life 
is worthwhile only when one seeks to transcend it. Given that he is writing about 
a relative, however, Gregory cannot ignore certain ‘historical’ realities, such as the 
fact that his sister was married. Like the hagiographer of Theodora of Thessalonike, 
Gregory turns this aspect to the advantage of his subject. In order to do this, he 
explains that his sister reconciled the best of both celibacy and marriage, joining 
the loftiness of the first to the security of the second. She thus demonstrated that 
neither celibacy nor marriage bound one completely to God or the world and, 
conversely, that neither status separated one from God or the world, either (BHG 
704 —ch. 8). Exemplary in her charity, Gorgonia was also a chaste, temperate, pious, 
discreet and modest wife. Like Makrina, Gorgonia was a teacher who converted 
her husband and household and produced a line of pious offspring. Whatever the 
situation, God was paramount in her thoughts: her marriage therefore came to be 
a source of satisfaction for God himself, while she could be considered as the ideal 
wife in her virility, such as it was described in Proverbs 31. 

A few centuries later, we find that the model presented by the Life of Thomais of 
Lesbos (BHG 2454), as well as that of Mary the Younger, which we have already seen, 
differs markedly from Gorgonia’s. The anonymous Life of Thomais was likely written 
in the first half of the tenth century, since the saint is already cited in the Synaxarion 
before the turn of the millennium. Like the Life of Mary the Younger, it was perhaps 
rewritten in the eleventh century. The text was to be read on the feast of its subject 
(BHG 2454 — p. 234B) in order to glorify her tomb and the Constantinopolitan 
monastery that housed it; it is likely that community that commissioned the writing 
of the vita. The focus on the Byzantine capital suggests that the hagiographer was 
writing there and that he was familiar with its topography. He repeatedly cites the 
names of people healed by the saints and/or the place where they lived, as well as 
the sites where other miracles occurred. The hagiographer must have written soon 





23 Rydén, ‘Literariness in Byzantine Saints’ Lives’, 51-2. 
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after the death of his protagonist and must have met eyewitnesses of her deeds, if 
he was not himself among them. This would be an additional argument for dating 
its composition to the tenth century (ВНС 2454 ~ p. 237E; 238A; 239F; 240B; 241AD). 

The anonymous author of the Life of Mary the Younger seems to have been an 
educated layman, whom the clergy of the saint's hometown of Bizye commissioned 
to write the account; he attaches great importance to her marriage and conversely 
omits any mention of her ties to a monastery. In his prologue, the author affirms that 
all humans, whether celibate or married, can struggle toward divine virtue, unlike 
in an earthly context, where only men can fight battles (BHG 1164 — p. 692AB; 699D). 

If, at the start of the narrative, the union of Mary and Nikephoros is a happy 
one, their tranquility is shattered when Mary's brother- and sister-in-law accuse 
her of fornicating with a slave and squandering household resources, charges 
which she denies, citing her wifely duty to obey and respect her spouse (BHG 1164 
— p. 693A-695F). This accusation introduces the hagiographic motif of slanderous 
accusations of fornication, particularly common in the Lives of cross-dressing 
saints. In this case, the interest lies in the author's remodelling of a venerable 
literary theme: here the false charge concerns not a failure of ascetic continence but 
rather of conjugal chastity. This in turn allows the author to affirm the sacral nature 
of the marriage bed and Mary's own sexual moderation, a quality also attributed to 
another saint-wife, Gorgonia. 

From that point on, Nikephoros becomes violent and has his wife watched by 
guards. Injured, ill and divinely foretold of her impending death, the saint calls for 
her husband and once again denies the accusations. She then asks him to sell off 
her cloak and use the proceeds to pay off her creditors, a gesture that underlines 
her wish, as a good wife, not to cause expenses for her husband. Nikephoros 
advises Mary to leave her cloak instead to her children, while he himself will pay 
her debts (ВНС 1164 — p. 695E-696E); the saint dies in peace following this marital 
reconciliation, which is further reinforced by Nikephoros' aforementioned gift of a 
funeral shroud to his wife. 

The situation of Thomais presents a number of marked differences from that of 
Mary, which would appear to contradict some scholars' suggestion that one of the 
two accounts inspired the other.” To begin with, Thomais marries Stephen at the 
late age of 24. Wishing to preserve her virginity, the protagonist resists marriage 
for as long as possible? — an element missing from Mary's Life. Second, Thomais' 
hagiographer does not mention any children, while the Life of Mary emphasises the 
theme of procreation and sexual relations between spouses. Nikephoros and Mary 
have four sons, and in her protests against the accusation of adultery, the saint 
evokes the unique and sacred character of sex within marriage. After her death, 
Mary appears to a painter and asks him to depict her accompanied by two of her 





2 According to Paul Halsall, these two accounts are distinct literary creations, and their 


apparent similarities are but superficial (see Women's Bodies, Men's Souls: Sanctity and Gender 
in Byzantium, 240-41; 390-94 and table A 2.1). 
? Ibid., 242; 415, n. 64; Laiou, ‘The Role of Women in Byzantine Society’, 236, n. 16. 
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sons, and at the end of her vita, the author remarked that she could be found facing 
the Trinity with the ‘precious choir’ of her children (ВНС 1164 — p. 699BC; p. 705A). 

A third difference between the couples is that the union of Thomais and Stephen 
is stormy from the start, with Stephen beating his wife unceasingly on account of her 
charity (ВНС 2454 — p. 235-2374; p. 239A-E). Unlike Mary, Thomais is called ‘the 
virgin bride of Christ’ (BHG 2454 — p. 239E), while Stephen is described as an ‘evil 
and wicked' husband, and even an 'illegal' one, since it is Christ and not Stephen 
who is the true spouse of Thomais. The motif of being ‘Christ's betrothed’ is certainly 
not new. Indeed, all sanctity is founded on a basis antithetical to marital union: 
from the very beginning, ascetics of both sexes were seen as spiritually betrothed to 
Christ. What makes this theme interesting in the case of Thomais is its expression in 
reference to a wife, probably a sign of historicity; as with Theodora of Thessalonike 
and Gorgonia, the hagiographer ingeniously exploits the historical fact of the subject's 
marital status and uses it to reflect her virtues vis-à-vis her celestial fiancé. 

This opposition is also reinforced by the Life's repeated plays on the meaning 
of Stephen's given name, which means 'crowned' in Greek. The crowning of the 
spouses is the most characteristic element of the Byzantine marriage rite,* and 
the allusions to the contrasting relationship of the man and his name underscores 
the opposition between Thomais' two ‘unions’. At a time when engagement was 
often equated with marriage," her hagiographer certainly glorifies the conjugal 
union — but it is the celestial one rather than its earthly counterpart that is praised 
here. If Gorgonia's marriage is pleasing to God, that of Thomais, whose sanctity 
demonstrates itself despite her marital travails, remains a handicap in her quest for 
perfection and is even 'adulterous' with respect to Christ. Like Mary the Younger, 
Thomais seems to have died from her husband's beatings (ВНС 2454 ~ p. 237А-В). 
As such, the hagiographer describes the saint as a ^martyr' and specifies that, in 
his eyes, she surpasses in this respect even the ancient heroes of the faith, since the 
hardships she endured were at the hands of her own husband rather than some 
stranger; here again we find the two established hagiographic motifs of feminine 
courage and martyrdom being twinned. 

While the theme of the abused wife appears already in the sixth century with 
the example of Matrona of Perge, it is worth noting the evolution that has taken 
place. If Matrona did not hesitate to flee from the husband who beat her, a few 
centuries later we find the abusive marriage described as a sort of martyrdom; 
rather than be abandoned, it is to be used as a means of achieving virtue through 
the endurance of hardships.” In the first half of the fourteenth century, the Life of 
the empress Theodora of Arta (BHG 1736), wife of Michael II Doukas Komnenos (ca. 
1231-ca. 1267/68) offers a final image of conjugal sanctity. Like Matrona, Theodora 
leaves her marital home, but it is her husband who chases her, pregnant, from his 





? See Holy Women of Byzantium, 303, n. 52. 

7 Beaucamp, ‘La situation juridique de la femme à Byzance’, 168. 

In the late ninth century, Euthymios the Patriarch dissuaded Theophano from leaving 
Leo VI. In order to secure eternal blessings, she had to endure her conjugal hardships rather 
than escape from them: see his vita (BHG 651), 37-9. 
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palace, in order to consort more easily with his mistress. The saint spends five years 
wandering like an animal, trying to scrounge up food for her child.” Here again 
we find this type of sanctity evolving into a new combination of ancient models, 
illustrating very strikingly – and well beyond mere hagiographic embellishment – 
the realities of imperial life during those troubled years of Byzantine history. 


Imperial Sanctity 


Along with nuns and hermits, several empresses were also found worthy, for a 
variety of reasons, of joining the Byzantine roster of saints. Their vitae are generally 
highly politicised* and the portraits of women presented in them often bear little 
relation to standard hagiographical depictions. From a historical, social and literary 
perspective, however, these narratives are of interest as a means of understanding 
the complex motives that could lead the State to encourage the writing of such 
accounts, as well as the authors' own purposes and the literary methods used in 
their composition. 

The anonymous hagiographer of the Empress Irene (BHG 2205) (ca. 753- 
803) presumably wrote in the third quarter of the ninth century, after the re- 
establishment of icons in 843. The account is almost a verbatim copy of the account 
of Irene's reign in the chronicler Theophanes the Confessor. Given that the only 
passage of the Life that was not drawn from the Chronicle concerns the convent of 
the Princes' Islands, where Irene spent some time following her deposition and 
before her definitive exile to Lesbos, it is possible that the account was written for 
this institution, perhaps by a пип?! Aside from this passage, the author proves 
himself to be a poor hagiographer, putting rather little effort into sanctifying his 
heroine. He does not omit from his account the blinding of Constantine VI, too well 
known to be left out. However, in describing the arrival of the Athenian Irene in 
Constantinople, he omits the passages of Theophanes concerning the riches aboard 
the ships and the warm welcome that she received in the capital; moreover, when 
affirming that, following Irene's deposition by Nikephoros I, the day turned icily 
cold, the hagiographer follows Theophanes by attributing these to the usurper's 
wicked intentions rather than the sadness provoked by Irene's exile (BHG 2250 - p. 
23), even though a skilful exploitation of these elements would have strengthened 
the narrative's hagiographic quality. 

It is rather Irene's political role that predominates. Aside from her participation 
in the Seventh Council of Nicaea in 787, whose outcome was largely coordinated by 
the (male) religious authorities (BHG 2250 - p. 11), the saint does not demonstrate 
the pious iconophile fervour mentioned in other ninth-century hagiographic 





29 On this late female saint, see Patlagean, ‘Une sainte souveraine grecque: Théodora, 


impératrice d'Épire (ХШ? siècle)’. 
9 See Talbot, "Essere donna e santa’, 65. 
31 See Herrin, Women in Purple: Rulers of Medieval Byzantium, 127. 
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sources. If the author praises Irene upon her deposition for her defence of the true 
faith, her downfall has nothing whatsoever to do with holy images. What makes 
Irene worthy of renown is solely her decision to re-establish icons and the pity 
inspired by her exile.? Nothing more is needed for her to merit a vita (probably 
commissioned after 843 by the victorious iconophile rulers), even if it hardly 
conforms to the expectations of the genre. 

Like that of Irene, the sanctity of the empress Theodora (BHG 1731-1735) 
(ca. 815-after 867) is markedly political in nature, particularly in terms of the 
restoration of icons of 843, of which she was the avowed instigator. Even if the 
author of the Life of this saint (BHG 1731) is anonymous, the fact that this text is 
essentially imperial panegyric is an indicator that her sanctity, rather more political 
than religious, was orchestrated from the top. This is further underscored by the 
absence of pilgrims at her tomb or of a popular cult more generally.? The positive 
image offered of Michael III in the narrative corresponds to the wishes of Leo VI, 
who sought to rehabilitate the man whose assassination had brought his own father 
(Basil I) to the throne, in order that he might strengthen his own dynasty - tied as 
it was to that of Michael III. Intended as a demonstration of the new dynasty's 
legitimacy to the opponents of images, the cult of Theodora also emphasised the 
continuity between the past and present, particularly with regards to icon worship. 
As in the vita of Empress Irene, this narrative includes a wealth of politico-historical 
details. However, even if the narrative has little in common with a traditional Life, 
Theodora's hagiographer goes to greater lengths than Irene's to sacralise the image 
of his subject, whom he presents as a good wife and mother, pious and obedient to 
masculine authority, who finishes her life in a convent, although she does not seem 
to have adopted the habit or pronounced monastic vows, even on her deathbed.** 

The case of Theophano differs from those of Irene and Theodora in that she was 
not a restorer of images. Written in the late ninth or early tenth century, her vita was 
written in honour of the Martinakioi, the family to which Theophano belonged.* 
Even if the author's identity is unknown, the text offers a few clues. He was an 
aristocrat (whether layman or monk is unclear), Theophano's contemporary and a 
friend of her father, though we do not know whether he ever met the saint herself. 
His father, a bureaucrat, was charged with the decoration of the church of St Elias 
in the Great Palace and possessed his own church. The author was also able to 
borrow the ring of Theophano, preserved at the church of the Holy Apostles, in 
order to cure his wife (ВНС 1794 — p. 17-8). The author states that he was witness 
to the posthumous fame of his subject and benefitted personally from her healing 
powers (ВНС 1794 ~ p. 1; p. 17), but this affirmation poorly hides the limited 
success enjoyed by the cult of imperial relics. Probably writing at the request of 





? Halkin, ‘Deux impératrices de Byzance’, 5. 


% See Vinson, ‘The Life of Theodora and the Rhetoric of the Byzantine Bride-Show’, 34; 
Talbot, "Essere donna e santa', 62. 

* See Byzantine Defenders of Images, 354. 
See, for example, Vinson, ‘The Life of Theodora and the Rhetoric of the Byzantine 
Bride-Show’, 57. 
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the saint's family, the author tries to emphasise her relatives’ shared part in her 
holiness. The account notably turns the empress' unhappy marital history into an 
idyllic one, and from her birth, divine signs announce her imperial destiny while 
simultaneously reinforcing her aura of sanctity. Her stunning victory at the bride- 
show organised for Leo VI further strengthens this rosy portrait, even if, in reality, 
the only factors that led Theophano to the throne were her high birth and her 
relationship to Eudokia, Leo VI's mother. 

Within the context of imperial sanctity, one further case should be considered, 
that of Theodora of Arta in the thirteenth century. Alice-Mary Talbot has already 
discussed the example of this empress, wife of the emperor Michael II Doukas 
Komnenos; her case will be discussed but briefly here, especially since its analysis 
is rendered all the more difficult by the scarcity of known female saints after the 
tenth century.” 

Itis worth noting, however, the degree to which this saint's Life weaves together 
common themes of earlier hagiography. An unhappy empress like Theophano, she 
was also a pious and philanthropic wife like Mary the Younger and Thomais of 
Lesbos. If she suffers at the hands of her husband, it is because of the depravity of 
the latter, who drives away his pregnant wife so that he can live with his mistress, 
forcing Theodora to wander in search of food for herself and her child. This element 
recalls the wanderings of those cross-dressers falsely accused of fathering children 
who endure the slander and devote their lives to caring for a child who is not their 
own. After five years, a repentant Michael recalls Theodora to him. Later she founds 
a monastery that she enters after being widowed, like Athanasia and Theodora of 
Thessalonike, and in which she spends the remainder of her life in pious asceticism. 

The example of Theodora, who, along with Matrona of Chios (BHG 1220) in 
the fourteenth century, is the last Byzantine female saint, offers clear evidence of 
the enduring nature of hagiographic literary models.’ Whatever the circumstances 
or nature of the sanctity, authors of the Lives remained faithful to the earlier 
models that had served for the leading figures of Byzantine holiness from the 
very beginning. However, their fidelity did not preclude originality: unceasingly 
revised and adapted, the ancient models acquired through the writings of these 
authors a new vigour and value. 





36 On this Life, see the studies by Alexakis., ‘Leo VI, Theophano, a Magistros called 
Slokakas, and the Vita Theophano (BHG 1794)'; Cesaretti, "Un leitmotiv narrativo tra la Vita 
di santa Teofano (BHG 1794) e il Menologio di Basilio II (cod. Vat. gr. 1613)’; Strano, ‘La Vita 
di Teofano (BHG 1794) fra agiografia e propaganda’. See Talbot, ‘Family Cults in Byzantium: 
The Case of St Theodora of Thessalonike’, 64. 

Y SeeHoly Women of Byzantium, 323-5. 

98 On this paucity of female saints in the Palaiologan era, see Talbot, ‘Hagiography in 
Late Byzantium (1204-1453), in ARCBH I, 188-9. 
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Female Martyrs 


While the Christianisation of the Empire markedly reduced the opportunities 
to shed one's own blood for Christ, we still find some female martyrs in Persia, 
witnesses to Christianity's unfailing interest in this form of sanctity: Golindouch 
(BHG 700) was a relative of the Persian king Khusro II (590/591-628), at the end 
of the sixth century. Shortly after being put to death for refusing to abjure her 
Christian faith, Eustratios the Presbyter wrote her Greek Life, probably based on 
a Georgian original. Sira (BHG 1637), a relative and contemporary of Golindouch, 
suffered martyrdom under the same circumstances. Her Greek Life, adapted from 
a Syriac original, probably dates from 593-609 (and 628 at the latest). 

Thereafter the female martyr mostly disappears, aside from the opportunities 
presented in the eighth and ninth century by the struggle to defend images. If this 
silence hints at the possibility that women were less fervent iconophiles than has 
been thought, it also suggests that despite female devotion to holy images, their 
efforts — in the eyes of the iconoclasts — were negligible as compared to the vigorous 
stances of male ascetics.” 

Only Mary the Patrician (BHG 1195), Theodosia (BHG 1773y-1774e) and Anthusa 
of Mantineon (BHG 2029h) achieved sanctity through their defence of images. But 
the first two, commemorated for their protection (in 729/730) of the famous icon on 
the Chalke Gate (Brazen House) that was supposed to be destroyed, are probably 
legendary, one dependent on the other and both invented long afterwards in 
order to serve the ideological purposes of the victorious iconophile party.“ With 
regards to Anthusa, an eighth-century saint whose name is commemorated in the 
Synaxarion of Constantinople, it is possible that she was actually an iconoclast whose 
memory was appropriated by the iconophile tradition.“ 

Aside from these rather dubious cases, hagiographers also evoked other forms 
of ‘torture’ willingly endured by saints out of their love for God; such themes 
testify once again to the enduring importance of martyrdom, even well after the 
triumph of Christianity was complete. Aside from the aforementioned cases of 
Makrina or Thomais, it is also worth dwelling for a moment on the example of 
Theodora of Thessalonike, who was ordered by her abbess to spend the night in 
the freezing courtyard of the convent on account of her disobedience. Faced with 
Theodora’s meek submission to this punishment, a central theme of this monastic 
Life, the superior declares to the nuns that God will count Theodora among the 
martyrs; one nun, a relative of the saint, affirms that she saw a crown descend 
from heaven and heard a voice proclaim that the crown was Theodora’s. The saint 
thus experienced a sort of ‘at-home martyrdom’, created by the abbess in order to 





39 On this issue, see Kazhdan, Talbot, ‘Women and Iconoclasm’. 


On this matter, see Auzépy, ‘La destruction de l'icône de la Chalcé par Léon III: 
propagande ou réalité?'. 

^! See discussion and bibliography in Talbot, Byzantine Defenders of Images, 13-5; and 
Auzépy, 'La sainteté et le couvent: libération ou normalisation des femmes?', 186. 
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secure her the crown of obedience - an element that is not unrelated to the duties 
of Theodora's monastic kindred in the spreading of her cult. 

Another example of this type comes from the Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton. 
During a night spent in prayer, Irene's dress caught fire but she herself remained 
immobile. When a nun rushed to her rescue, the saint reproached her for having 
deprived her of a crown that an angel had been offering her (BHG 952 — p. 46-8). 
In the same episode, Irene’s hagiographer noted the indescribable effluence that 
flowed out of her burnt garments, similar to that emitted by holy bodies after death. 
Here the literary originality derives from the fact that this fragrance is produced 
while the saint is still living. Following a moment in which the saint almost – and 
quite willingly — gave herself up to death, this perfume proves that this mortal 
sacrifice, even if incomplete, had been approved by God; Irene's flesh, sanctified by 
the flames, had been blessed with the same sign of grace as the bodies of dead saints. 

As with Theodora of Thessalonike, this passage adapted a venerable model in 
an original manner, allowing a saint who no longer had the possibility of suffering 
torture to enjoy, through an 'accident', the glory attached to martyrdom. Even as 
late as the reign of Basil II (976-1025), torture continued to inspire as much interest 
as did cenobitic sanctity, and hagiographers did not pass up an opportunity to 
skilfully adjust this ancient theme to fit the contemporary heroines whose memory 
they were extolling. 


Conclusion 


Far from attempting to be exhaustive, the present chapter has merely sought to 
illustrate through a few brief examples how the literary models of female sanctity 
presented in the Lives could be both traditional and innovative at the same time. 
Throughout the entire Byzantine period, authors emphasised the importance, for 
a female saint, of overcoming her natural weakness by demonstrating the ‘virility’ 
of her soul. This motif finds its Christian origins in the age of persecutions, when 
women often showed themselves to be more courageous than men, and it is 
found everywhere in hagiographic literature, whether the vita concerns a nun, a 
hermit, or a wife. In each case, the authors could find various ways of extolling 
this essential quality. 

However, hagiographers also had to take into account the evolution of the 
attitudes and expectations of their contemporaries. If the hagiographers of the early 
centuries frequently described extreme forms of female asceticism, originating in 
regions far from the capital and sometimes even at the limit of Orthodoxy, later 
centuries — following the Arab invasions — saw sanctity increasingly centred on the 
capital. Given this shift, and in the context of a hagiographic production that had 
become rather more sober as far as women were concerned, authors developed a 
tendency to 'socialise' their subjects, seeking to integrate them into society rather 
than exclude them from it, as had been the case in previous centuries. Such a 
compromise was necessary if the authors were not to lose all credibility among 
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their audiences and those who commissioned the Lives, the latter often being close 
relatives of the saint and drawn from the highest social ranks (as in the case of the 
saint-empresses, for example). 

Even where saints are concerned, social constraints retain their power: it is often 
through their obedience, humility, modesty and chasteness that female saints, 
ideal models of feminine behaviour, acquire the right to be described as ‘virile’ by 
their hagiographers. For the most part, it is only after their death that male society 
attributes sanctity to them and, in certain cases, especially where married women 
are concerned, that attribution is seriously challenged by authorities. 

Itis no longer the repentant prostitute but rather a nun fallen victim to the Arab 
invasions who spends long years in the desert. Even if martyrdom continues to 
enjoy enormous prestige in Byzantine hagiography, in tribute to Christianity's early 
centuries, and many others exploit the theme to praise their protagonist, regardless 
of the nature of her suffering, the context for such torments is transformed. In the 
eighth to eleventh centuries, it is within the confines of her monastery or her own 
home that an exemplary nun or wife bravely faces hardships; we can see this as 
a means of reintegrating asceticism into a more social understanding of sanctity 
based on the sufferance of one's situation, whatever it may be. 

Starting from the cliché of woman tainted by Eve but glorified by the Virgin Mary, 
hagiographers set themselves to juxtaposing Biblical, patristic and hagiographic 
elements, erecting from this mixture a multifaceted image of sanctity. Every ounce 
of the authors’ literary ability was wielded in their efforts to adapt and renew these 
models according to their own talents, the possibilities offered by their imagination 
and the specific historical details of their subjects’ lives. Due to their similarities 
across the centuries, these literary representations might seem at first glance to be 
lacking in originality. But a closer examination reveals the many variations that 
could be played on the shared themes of female sanctity, unchanging and endlessly 
remodelled as they were. 

(Translated by Rowan Dorin) 
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The aim of Byzantine hagiographical texts, whether saints' Lives or collections of 
miracles, is to demonstrate the sanctity of their heroes or the efficiency of their rel- 
ics, icons or sanctuaries. Hagiographers do not of course intend to tell us anything 
about society, let alone the economy. Nevertheless, since direct sources for these 
topics, mostly archival documents, are very scarce before the eleventh century, i.e. 
precisely when hagiographers became less productive, hagiographical texts have 
long been deemed useful for modern scholars dealing with social and economic 
history.! To what extent can historians rely on them? How can they go beyond the 
mere gathering of realia? 

From a methodological point of view, we must distinguish between economics 
and society. Most Byzantine hagiographers are not interested in economics, hardly 
any of them can be regarded as proficient in this respect; when they explain some- 
thing which seems relevant, the question is: Why? The answer must be sought in 
the identity of the hagiographer in question, what prompted him to record some- 
thing of the sort and where the information might have come from. 

When it comes to society, it is quite a different matter. The hagiographer has his 
own view of society and no doubt incorporates this in his work, and this is, by and 
large, the view he imagines his saint had. If there is indeed a difference between the 
two, it is both elusive and difficult to assess. For example, a saint must be merci- 





1 The first serious attempt at examining Greek hagiography for drawing data on the 


social and economic life of the Byzantines must be credited to Rudakov, Ocherki vizantiyskoy 
kul'tury po dannym grecheskoy agiografii. See also Bréhier, ‘Les populations rurales au rx siècle 
d'après l'hagiographie’. Later on, saints’ Lives were used by Lemerle, ‘Esquisse pour une 
histoire agraire de Byzance: les sources et les problémes' (English tr.: The Agrarian History of 
Byzantium from the Origins to the Twelfth Century: the Sources and the Problems). Hagiography is 
one of the main sources explored by Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre; see also idem, 'Hagiographie 
et histoire de la société and Lefort, "The Rural Economy, Seventh-Twelfth Centuries'. 
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ful to the poor, and the hagiographer will explain what constitutes a poor person 
and what poverty is; any monastery founded by the saint would naturally contain 
a house for the poor, and in this context we could be expected to learn something 
about the author's view of social welfare. In such cases there is no lack of infor- 
mation, but the problem is how to read and interpret it. As time goes by we find 
more archival documents, for instance Typika, which can be compared with what 
the hagiographers wrote. But most extant Typika containing financial or economic 
information date from after the tenth century. 

Except for some ascetics, who are depicted as living at a distance from the 
world, as a rule, hagiographers aim to show their saintly heroes acting in society. 
More often than not, they are more useful as a source of social history than histori- 
ans and chroniclers, who were mostly members of the aristocracy, and, as a result, 
were mainly interested in the upper classes. Thus, hagiography appears to be less 
conventional or of a different conventionality than, for instance, historiography, 
and is thus a better source for social history. 


Aspects of Economic Life in Late Antiquity and the Middle 
Byzantine Period 


We find scattered references to economic history? in many Lives of saints? Some 
of the information is beyond reproach. For example, in the sixth-century vita of 
St Nicholas of Sion, in Lycia, a peasant couple come to the saint and complain that 
for 20 years they have harvested no more than they have sown; yet, thanks to Nich- 
olas, they harvested a yield of 1:5 (i.e. five times the seed sown) in the following 
year (ВНС 1347 — chs. 59-60). As the tale does not claim that this was a miracle, it 
can be inferred that, for the audience of the vita, this was the highest possible natu- 
ral yield. This would suggest that this incidental piece of information of economic 
interest is probably valid.* Less reliable, but still plausible, is a tale in the vita of 
Loukas the Stylite (BHG 2239), a tenth-century saint. This stratiotes (soldier) from the 
Anatolikon theme, who was the son of a well-to-do middle-class landowner, came 
back to his family estate during one of those periods of starvation which partly 
explain the crisis in peasant society during the tenth century. In order to relieve 
the poor, he opened his parents' underground silos and shared out 4,000 modioi 
of grain, i.e. some 50,000 kg (ВНС 2239, ch. 7).° To be sure, this round figure is not 
to be taken at face value, yet it gives an idea of the amount of reserves this kind of 





? The only book covering all major aspects of Byzantine economic history is Laiou 


(ed.), The Economic History of Byzantium from the Seventh through the Fifteenth Century. 

3 Kaplan, ‘L'économie des monastères à travers les Vies de saints byzantines’; cf. also 
Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical notes, 2, 8, 15, 17, 20’. 

^ Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre, 81-2. 

5 Ibid., 60. 
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medium-sized oikos could gather. The annual consumption of an average peasant 
family would be about 80 modioi: thus Loukas’ father’s silos would have been able 
to feed fifty families. 

Saints’ Lives also give some indication of how estates were managed, even in 
late antiquity. In early fifth-century Palestine, the newly established bishopric of 
Gaza owned scattered properties; St Porphyrios sent his servant Barochas to a 
nearby village to collect the kanon of the only peasant whose plot belonged to the 
bishopric (BHG 1570, ch. 22).° At the end of the sixth century, in Galatia, Theodore 
of Sykeon was bishop of Anastasioupolis, a town not far from his monastery. The 
bishopric owned land in many villages around the town. The bishop entrusted a 
protiktor from the same town with the management of the villages belonging to 
the cathedral, and gave him authority over the villagers. This involved a contract, 
which could not be revoked without paying a fee of two gold nomismata (BHG 
1748, chs. 75-6). It is thus clear that the management of these villages — or parts of 
them - was farmed out.’ This tale gives a good idea both of the economic level of 
an average bishopric in central Asia Minor and of one common form of estate man- 
agement; the other was to use the clergy, as, ever since the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), each bishopric had been obliged to have an oikonomos. In the vita of Theodore, 
just such an officer is found in the nearby town of Helioupolis in Bithynia (BHG 
1748 — ch. 34), but it is not clear if there was anyone like that in Anastasioupolis. Let 
us just conclude that Theodore was a prominent ascetic and wonderworker, but a 
very bad manager, a fact that his vita to some extent implies: for he was compelled 
to resign his office by the same clerics and prominent citizens who had elected him 
and urged the metropolitan of Ancyra to consecrate him a bishop (BHG 1748, ch. 
58, for the election; ch. 78, for the resignation). This is one of the most vivid descrip- 
tions of the economic activity of a late antique bishop.* 

Written in 822 or 823, the Life of Philaretos the Merciful provides us with an in- 
sight into the economic balance of a small family farm. Once a provincial magnate 
of Paphlagonia, Philaretos is, like Job, abandoned by God to the devil; he loses ev- 
erything but a yoke of oxen and a scratch plough. Yet this is enough for his family to 
survive; the lower level of what the Byzantines called ‘avtagKe.’, self-sufficiency. 
When he finally gives away his pair of oxen to some farmers poorer than himself, 
his wife and children protest: ‘even if we had become poor, we could have consoled 
ourselves with our yoke of oxen and been spared from dying of hunger' (BHG 1511z 
- р. 72-3)? 

In saints' Lives we also find scattered data concerning the urban economy. The 
Life of John the Almsgiver (BHG 886), Patriarch of Alexandria in the early seventh 





6 Ibid., 144. 

7 Ibid., 145. 

8 On Theodore as bishop see Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity. The Nature of Christian 
Leadership in an Age of Transition, 156-66; Kaplan, ‘Le saint, le village et la cité’, 84-8. 

? Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre, 256; idem, "L'économie paysanne dans l'empire byzantin 
du V° au X° siecle’ (= Byzance, Villes et campagnes, 34). 
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century,” shows the holy man dealing with a shipowner, who had suffered two 
shipwrecks before appealing to the saint. The patriarch gave him a commercial 
vessel known as а dorkon (‘gazelle’) – surely a very speedy but nevertheless large 
craft — loaded with 20,000 modioi of corn; with this ship, he reached the British 
Isles within twenty days and was offered a very high price, as there was a severe 
shortage of grain there. He was able to buy tin – the most renowned product of the 
island — as his return cargo (ВНС 886 — ch. 8). This tale shows us that the patriarch- 
ate of Alexandria ran a huge fleet for commercial purposes, with ships that were 
comparatively large for the period, as those 20,000 modioi are 124 tons of 100 cubic 
feet." Compared to the ships we find owned by the large monasteries of Mt Athos 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, these were five to ten times bigger. 

For the urban economy of the early and middle Byzantine period, we have almost 
no detailed information. Exceptions are to be found in the tenth-century Life of St 
Andrew the Fool (BHG 115z) and, in more detail, in the seventh-century Miracles of St 
Artemios (BHG 173).? The relics of St Artemios were kept in the crypt of the church of 
St John the Baptist in the Oxeia district, near the Domninos porticoes, the main north- 
south commercial street of Constantinople. Artemios specialised in curing hernias in 
male genitalia. As most of the adult customers of this ‘physician who charged no fees’ 
were workers of various kinds, their miraculous stories provide glimpses of their 
economic life. For example, in Miracle no 5 we find a certain Euporos, a merchant 
from the island of Chios, who often came to Constantinople on business. When, suf- 
fering from a hernia, he opted to stay on in Constantinople, he decided to visit the 
shrine of St Artemios and practise incubation, but to no avail. After three months, his 
sailors urged him to depart, and he was compelled to comply with their demands. 
He was then cured on his way home (ВНС 173 – p. 84-6). This episode tells us that 
merchants travelling from far away could stay up to three months in the capital in 
order to sell what they had brought and buy their return cargo." 

A major change that occurred after the iconoclastic period was the growing in- 
terest of aristocrats in founding monasteries." As a result, monks and monasteries 
became more and more interested in landed properties, a fact which was reflected 
in the hagiographer-monks' increasing interest in economic matters. As some of 
the archive material of the monasteries founded by the heroes of the vitae of this 
period has been preserved, we can compare this kind of unbiased source with the 
documentation of the vitae. 


? Déroche, Études sur Léontios de Néapolis, 136—53. 
1 [bid ., 150. 
? Kaplan, ‘Les artisans dans la société byzantine’; also Magdalino, ‘What We Heard in the 
Lives of the Saints’; Magoulias, The Lives of Saints as Source of Data; idem, “The Lives of Saints as 
Sources for the History of Commerce’; idem, "Trades and Crafts in the 6th and 7th centuries’. 
3 Kaplan, 'Les artisans dans la société byzantine', 300. The same thing happens to the 
sailor Isidoros in the next miracle. 
^ On changes in the point of view of the hagiographers: Flusin, 'L'hagiographie 
monastique à Byzance’. 
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We shall begin with the most famous Athonite monastery, the Great Lavra. Two 
Lives of its founder, Athanasios, have come down to us: the so-called vita A (BHG 
187), written before 1025 by a monk also called Athanasios, who was likely to have 
been a monk of the Great Lavra; and the so-called vita B (BHG 188), written by a 
monk whose name is unknown but who was surely writing somewhat later, be- 
tween 1050 and 1150 in the same monastery." Both Lives are interested in the mate- 
rial conditions that prevailed when Emperor Nikephoros Phokas (963-969) helped 
Athanasios to found the Lavra and afterwards when the emperors John Tzimiskes 
(969-976) and Basil II (976-1025) strengthened the monastery’s position with new 
donations and grants. Most details referring to these matters were recorded in 
chrysobulls now lost and in Athanasios’ Typikon,'* which was read to the monks on 
many occasions, so that they knew it so well they could quote it exactly in the Lives. 
We may cite as an example the granting of a solemnion (diverted fiscal revenues) 
of 244 nomismata by Tzimiskes, equal in monetary terms to the preceding donation 
from Nikephoros Phokas." 

But both hagiographers show an interest in aspects of economic history that go 
beyond what could be found in the Typikon or the chrysobulls issued by the emper- 
ors. It should be noted that the author of vita B, who was writing a quarter of a cen- 
tury later and was no doubt a monk of the Great Lavra, was even more interested 
in these economic aspects. For example, both Lives mention Athanasios’ investment 
in bringing water from some distance away for the needs of the monastery, the hos- 
pital and the xenodocheion. Vita A is precise enough to point out that water was laid 
on from far away by means of pipes (ВНС 187 ~ ch. 81), but vita B adds that water 
was drawn from 70 stadia away (i.e. more than twelve kilometres), and poured into 
a mill race which fed two watermills (ВНС 188 – ch. 25).? No mention of these ar- 
rangements can be found in any preserved archive document. 

Moreover, although these documents give details about the commercial ships 
belonging to the Great Lavra, they preserve no mention of the harbour. While vita 
A just points out that Athanasios had a harbour built (ВНС 187 – ch. 188), vita B 
gives vivid details, which show a real interest in economic matters: ‘the sea coast 
close to the monastery had absolutely no anchorage and was very sheer; the ships 
of the monastery had nowhere to berth, nor did the ships which came to supply 
it... Thus this divine and hospitable (iiAó£evoc) man had a harbour built, aiming 
both to ensure the supply of the monastery and to care for the foreigners who paid 
visits to him’ (ВНС 188 – ch. 35). Both authors - the second even more than the first 
— show the growing interest of hagiographers in economic matters. 

On 7 November 1053, St Lazaros died on his pillar on Mt Galesion, near Ephe- 
sos.? His vita was written by Gregory, the cellarer of his monastery (BHG 979), 





15 Lemerle, ‘La Vie ancienne de saint Athanase l'Athonite, composée au début du xr* 


siècle par Athanase de Lavra'. 
16 Meyer, Die Haupturkunden für die Geschichte der Athosklóster, 102-22. 
U Ibid., 115. 
18 Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre, 54. 
19 Extensive analysis of this text in Greenfield, The Life of Lazaros of Mt. Galesion. 
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a man whose job it was to supply the monastery, and who was thus interested 
in economic matters. We have no documents issued by this monastery, but, eight 
days before he died, Lazaros summoned the scribe Nicholas and instructed him 
to write a rule (diatyposis). As it was impossible to do this on the top of the pillar 
where there was hardly enough room for the stylite himself, Lazaros dictated only 
the main items. Nicholas wrote the rule and then climbed the pillar again to read 
it to Lazaros who was to approve the text. In fact, the Life does not contain the full 
text, but what looks like a summary. The way in which the hagiographer sum- 
marised the diatyposis is significant: 'I must indicate here the principal elements of 
this document’ (ВНС 979 — ch. 246). Gregory then devotes no more than three lines 
to the life and foundations of Lazaros and says nothing regarding the spiritual 
and liturgical life of the monastery. To judge by other Typika or diatyposeis, these 
matters should have taken pages. So Gregory concentrates on the main subject he 
is concerned with, the economic organisation, about which we learn a good deal. 
It would take too long to give every detail, but the Life proves to be relevant in this 
respect. As a territory, Mt Galesion ‘belonged to the metropolitan of Ephesos'. Had 
the usual rules been observed after the death of the founder, who had no right to 
grant the status of autodespoton (i.e. administrative autonomy) to a monastery built 
on somebody else's property, the monastery would have come under the metro- 
politan's authority. This is why the summary of the diatyposis describes in detail 
how Lazaros managed to leave his own monastery to the Bessai monastery, an 
imperial foundation, thereby benefitting from this status, which protected it from 
any claim from the metropolitan of Ephesos.” In the Life we find a detailed report 
on this economic scheme, which is so efficient that it must surely be reliable: 'About 
proasteia which God sent from the Christian faithful, ... these should belong to Bes- 
sai, ... but they should first and foremost provide support for Galesion ... Once a 
year ..., at the end of the month of August, the superior (higoumenos) was to make 
inquiries of the oikonomos (i.e. the steward) and, should he discover any surplus 
from the income of the proasteia, he was to take this and return it to Bessai' (BHG 
979 — ch. 246). No archive document would be more precise than that. 

The vita of Patriarch Leontios (BHG 985), who in 1176 ascended the patriarchal throne 
of Jerusalem after some thirty years first as oikonomos, then as abbot of the monas- 
tery of St John the Theologian on Patmos, is even more concerned with economics.”! 
It was written some twenty years after the saint’s death (14 May 1185) by Theodosios 
Goudeles, a member of an aristocratic family. He gives plain details about the siteresion, 
the allowance — both in grain and money - which was bestowed by imperial donation 
upon the monastery of Patmos from the public taxes of Crete. He shows Leontios, then 
oikonomos, sailing to Crete in order to collect the siteresion (BHG 985 — ch. 30). Later Le- 
ontios, now higoumenos, visited the same island for a second time with Antony, amonk 
he had appointed as oikonomos, to collect the same siteresion; but this time the imperial 





20 On this establishment, see Malamut, ‘A propos de Bessai d’Ephése’; Kaplan, Les 


hommes et la terre, 306-08. 
? Kaplan, ‘Léontios de Jérusalem, moine ou évéque?’; idem, ‘Un patriarche byzantin 
dans le royaume latin de Jérusalem’. 
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officers refused to give them the grain. The monks urged Leontios to go to Constan- 
tinople and ask the emperor to restore the siteresion (ВНС 985 — chs. 61-2). Leontios 
was then appointed Patriarch of Jerusalem. Although the Life says nothing about it, we 
know from the archives of the monastery of Patmos that Emperor Manuel I Komnenos 
(1143-1180) agreed to replace the grain by two pounds of gold; the imperial prostaxis 
was issued in April 1176, at the precise moment when Leontios became patriarch.” 
As the vita explains that this promotion was agreed by Manuel I after some hard bar- 
gaining in which Leontios refused two other archbishoprics, we can deduce that the 
prostaxis was part of the deal struck between Leontios and Manuel I. Eight years later, 
Leontios, back from Jerusalem and in Constantinople, was on the verge of death when 
Antony came and urged him to ask the emperor for a chrysobull confirming an ex- 
emption from the tithe payable on the monastery’s ship. Leontios refused, because he 
was on bad terms with Emperor Andronikos I Komnenos (1183-1185); however, he 
prophesied that the exemption would be granted after Andronikos’ death and that 
the monastery would pay a huge amount of money for it (BHG 985 — chs. 92-3). The 
hagiographer ends this chapter by recording that this prediction came true when the 
throne passed to Emperor Isaakios П Angelos: no doubt he was aware of the chrysobull 
of January 1186,? in which the exemption from tithe for two ships of 500 modioi was 
extended to three ships for a total amount of 1,500 modioi. 

Further examples could be adduced. Nicholas Kataskepenos, another monk, and a 
well educated nobleman, who wrote the vita of Cyril Phileotes around 1120 (BHG 468), 
gives a vivid account of how Cyril, formerly a middle-class landowner, negotiated with 
Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) both a logisimon for the main land tax and an exkous- 
seia for the extra taxes, which meant that altogether he achieved complete exemption 
for his monastery (ВНС 468 — ch. 47.8).2* What is certain is that hagiographers show 
increasing interest in economic matters over time and that the information they give is 
more and more reliable. Unfortunately, this was a period of decline for hagiography.” 


Society as Reflected in the Hagiography of Late Antiquity 
and the Middle Byzantine Period 


As hagiography can lay claim to providing information on every aspect of society, 
social history is much more difficult to define than economic history. It encom- 





? Acts of Patmos: ed. Vranoussi, BuCavtiva “Eyypada тїс uovnc Ilávuov, vol. I, 
Аотокоатооіка, n° 22 (р. 219-21); eadem, ‘Tlatuaxä B', Mavovr]A A’ Kouvnvod bree 
тїс èv Tatum Movs Iwavvov tov OeoAdyov. XçovoAoyikà xai поосопоүоафіка 
Cntjpata’. 

23 Acts of Patmos: ed. Vranoussi, BuCavtiva “Eyypada тїс uovrc Ilávuov, vol. I, 
Аотокостооіка, n° 9 (p. 91-2). 

^ Kaplan, ‘In search of St. Cyril's Philea’, 215. 

25 See Magdalino, ‘The Byzantine Holy Man in the Twelfth Century’. 
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passes the different levels of society, seen through cultural and economic activities, 
and their social relationships, as well as relations within these groups, their way of 
life and the social consequences of their beliefs. 

The limitations of space imposed on this chapter, which is also intended to con- 
sider methodology, makes it necessary to restrict the selection of relevant items 
discussed. Hagiography is a good medium for studying social diversity in villages 
and towns. The Life of Philaretos the Merciful mentioned above displays the wide 
range of social conditions to be found in an eighth- or ninth-century village, chiefly 
peopled by independent peasant farmers. Before he lost his estates, Philaretos was 
a powerful landlord living in Amnia in Paphlagonia, who owned estates and a 
good deal of livestock (BHG 1511z — p. 60). Then, he became an average farmer, 
working by himself with his family, a yoke of oxen and probably one slave (ibid., 
p. 62). But he meets peasants even poorer than himself in the same village, includ- 
ing a father of nine children who had got into debt in order to buy his yoke of oxen 
(ibid., p. 64—6) or the stratiotes (soldier of the thematic army) Mousoulios who had 
lost his only horse and was planning to run away from Amnia because he had no 
money to buy a new one (ibid., p. 72-4); Philaretos, the man with nine children, and 
Mousoulios were all freeholders.* In the same village there were people described 
as ‘the most prominent of the village’ (ibid., p. 84), the type of well-to-do peasants 
that the Fiscal Treaties and the archive documents would call oikodespotai.” Cyril 
Phileotes was one such: his vineyard was cultivated by wage earners (ВНС 468 – ch. 
19).” In the beginning of the eleventh century, the author of the Life of Nikon Meta- 
noeite (BHG 1366) knows only paroikoi as peasants: the estates of Nikon's father in 
the Pontos region were worked by paroikoi (BHG 1366 — ch. 3) and so was the meto- 
chion, the dependency of Nikon's foundation in Sparta, where food was produced 
for the monastery (BHG 1366 — chs. 60 and 70).? 

Late antique hagiography supplies relatively generous amounts of information 
on urban society. The Lives written in the first half of the seventh century by Le- 
ontios of Neapolis provide a vivid picture of two cities: a major one in the Life of 
John the Almsgiver, patriarch of Alexandria (BHG 886); and a medium-sized one, 
Emesa in Syria, where Symeon the Fool came to live. Symeon's vita (BHG 1677) 
depicts many aspects of society, which would have otherwise eluded us: the couple 
selling wine (phouskarioi) and other products (e.g. lupins), who used Symeon as a 
street vendor (BHG 1677 — p. 146), the tavern supplied by Symeon with hot water 





2% On Philaretos’ family, see Auzépy, ‘De Philaréte, de sa famille et de certains 


monastères de Constantinople’. 

7 Philaretos is one of the superstars of the modern historiography of Byzantine rural 
society. On the management of his estates as a great landowner, see Kaplan, Les hommes et 
la terre, 332-3; on well-to-do peasants, see ibid., 223-7; on the average farmer, ibid., 256-7; on 
the soldier Mousoulios, ibid., 244—5; on the position of the father of nine and the situation of 
Philaretos after he gave away his oxen, ibid., 272-3. 

? Kaplan, ‘In search of St. Cyril's Philea', 217-8. 

? Kaplan, ‘La fondation de Nikón le Métanoeite à Sparte : un monastère urbain, sa ville 
et sa campagne’. 
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in exchange for food (ibid., p. 147), the schools for the children of the city (ibid. 
р. 151), the aristocratic oikoi he used to frequent (ibid., p. 151-2). It is from this text 
that we obtain a unique description of a social category which has raised unsolved 
questions, the so-called demotai, i.e. the members of the circus factions. Yet we do 
not even know if there were chariots races in Emesa. And the demotai, who fooled 
around with Symeon outside the tavern (ibid., p. 163-4), seem to be some kind of 
urban middle class. On one occasion Symeon is accused of having got the slave of 
an aristocratic oikos pregnant; finally he forces her to admit that the blame lay with 
an unnamed demotes (ibid., p. 151-2). Leontios’ description of the society of Emesa 
seems reliable: the depiction of the city, with its aristocracy, its middle class, its 
independent craftsmen and shopkeepers, its wage earners, slaves, poor people and 
beggars, could apply to most cities of the East during this period. 

In the Life of John the Almsgiver, Leontios highlights the role played by the patri- 
arch in seventh-century Alexandria. As a patriarch, John was more than an ordi- 
nary saint. He is shown acting as the defensor civitatis: he issued a public ordinance 
(prostagma), the text of which is reproduced in the Life (BHG 866, ch. 2), then he sent 
the episcopal and civic officials throughout the city in order to ensure that all the 
merchants in the city used the same official weights and measures. He tried to pre- 
vent sentencing being vulnerable to corruption; in order to deter officials in charge 
of justice from yielding to temptation, he raised their salaries (ibid., ch. 3).? In more 
general terms, this Life offers a vivid description of social life in Alexandria. There 
is no better description of this rich trading city: we have already seen a shipowner 
trading as far afield as Britain; the patriarch himself owned a very large fleet, more 
than 13 ships, which was once destroyed by a storm in the Adriatic; he lost about 
thirty-four kentenaria in monetary terms, i.e. 3,400 gold pounds, an amount which 
is debatable, but gives a good idea of the standard of living of the most promi- 
nent figure in the city (ibid., ch. 28). On a more modest level, John received from 
a shipowner whose ship was sailing to Africa an offering of seven and a half gold 
pounds, reported to be the man's whole fortune (ibid., ch. 25). And the Life also 
depicts the scum of society: wandering monks accused of having abused virgins 
(ibid., ch. 23), robbers (ibid., ch. 9) and prostitutes (ibid., ch. 38). 

As regards Constantinople,” most sources аге not interested in how the work- 
ing-class craftsmen and shopkeepers lived and ran their businesses; and it is most- 
ly thanks to the tenth-century Book of the Eparch that we can draw some parallels 
with the above-mentioned Miracles of St Artemios and the Life of St Andrew the Fool.” 
The professions and crafts we encounter may be the same as those referred to in 
the Book of the Eparch: chandlers, tavern keepers, goldsmiths, bankers and money 
changers or lenders. But there is a wider range than in the Book: wine merchants 
(ВНС 173 — Mir. 32), confectioners (ibid., Mir. 43), fresh fruit sellers (ВНС 115z – 
p. 102), tanners (ВНС 173 – Mir. 30), bow makers (ibid., Mir. 29), shipbuilders (ibid., 





? Оп the civic role of the bishop in the late antique period, see Rapp, Holy Bishops, 
274—89. 

?! Kaplan, ‘Les artisans dans la société byzantine’. 

? Mango, ‘The Life of St Andrew the Fool Reconsidered'. 
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Mir. 27), timber merchants (ibid., Mir. 7). The Miracles of Artemios explain how the 
son of a money changer, still a child of nine years old, was learning his future job, 
underlining the fact that a son was expected to succeed his father in the guild. The 
skill he was supposed to acquire was the proper use of scales and weights; but it 
was he who noticed that his parents, in order to make more money, weighted their 
scales, lent money at a usurious rate and charged extortionate interest on pawned 
objects (ibid., Mir. 38). 

The Miracles of Artemios reveal an organisation of Constantinopolitan society 
rather different from what we might have expected, simply because the author's 
aim is to depict what happened around the church in the Oxeia district where Ar- 
temios' relics were kept. For example, the name of the districts of the City, such as 
the Keropoleia for the chandlers or the Chalkoprateia for the blacksmiths, should 
indicate the location of these crafts; but, in fact, one could also find these shops 
near the church of St John the Baptist in the Oxeia district (ibid., Mir. 21: ‘the local 
keroularios'; Mir. 26 on the chalkeus-blacksmith). As the person who compiled the 
Miracles was surely himself somebody in the service of this church, what he wrote 
can be taken at face value.? What the Miracles represent is the society of this dis- 
trict, with its craftsmen and shopkeepers, whose customers were the local people 
and those going to the church to be cured by Artemios. 

The miracle collection discloses, with details that can be easily checked, the 
existence and function of a lay confraternity." This confraternity, attached to the 
church of St John the Baptist in the Oxeia, was mainly in charge of the vigil (panny- 
chis), which took place every Saturday evening in this church, as well as on the eve 
of the main feast of John the Baptist. In the middle of the night a torch-lit procession 
went out of the church and made its way through the neighbourhood, finishing as 
far as the church of St Anastasia (ibid., Mir. 29). The members of the confraternity 
could be male or female, as a mother, whose son has been cured by St Artemios, 
joins it (ibid., Mir. 36). On the feast of St John the Baptist there was a procession 
which members had to attend wearing special garments. We learn this by chance 
from a male member of the confraternity whose clothes were stolen by another 
member of the same confraternity, causing him to miss the procession. The next 
day he reported the affair to the treasurer of the confraternity, the banker Abraa- 
mios (ibid., Mir. 18). So the organisation is plain: this lay confraternity accepted 
men and women and could enrol children. Members — most of whom were people 
who had themselves benefited or whose relatives had benefited from St Artemios' 
cures — paid a contribution to the organisation's treasurer. 





3 On his identification with the chanter, protagonist of Miracula 18 and 22, see 


Efthymiadis, ‘A Day and Ten Months in the Life of a Lonely Bachelor: The Other Byzantium 
in Miracula S. Artemii 18 and 22'. 

* On Byzantine confraternities, see Rapp, ‘Ritual Brotherhood in Byzantium’. A later 
example: Nesbitt, Witta, ‘A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era’. Two shops in Constantinople 
are known to have paid their rents to confraternities, one to the confraternity of the baths of 
Germanos and Xylinites, the other one to the hospice of Euboulos: see Oikonomides, ‘Quelques 
boutiques de Constantinople au x° siècle: prix, loyer, imposition (Cod. Patmiacus 171)’. 
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Hagiography is also a genre with much to tell about the social organisation of 
villages. Again thanks to the Life of Philaretos we can see that in Amnia there were 
those known as the ‘most prominent (protoi) of the village’, a social position that we 
find again in the seventh-century Life of Theodore of Sykeon: every village had its protos, 
who can be called an elder or even mayor (prooikos).? This position still existed in the 
village of Galesion, where young Lazaros was living at the end of the tenth century 
(BHG 979, ch. 56); further on in the Life, mention is made of a monk from Lazaros' 
monastery who went back to his village in the Anatolikon theme.” Just before he ar- 
rived, he asked in a neighbouring village who were the persons in charge (archontes) 
of his own village (ibid., ch. 63). The description of these prominent members of the 
community is more detailed in hagiography than in any other texts. Thus, hagiogra- 
phy draws a more precise picture of Byzantine village society than any other extant 
source before the tenth century. If we take the precaution of checking it against legal 
or archival sources, then we can derive reliable information from it. 

Important information can also be drawn from the work of hagiographers who 
were members of a saint's family. Once again, this is the case with the Life of Phil- 
aretos, which was written by his grandson Niketas. There are three main instances 
where we can see the family at work: when Philaretos became a run-of-the-mill, 
self-sufficient peasant, he took charge of the farm himself; if a discussion arose, his 
son and his wife would take part in it. In the dinner offered to the imperial officials 
who arrived in Amnia looking for pretty young women for the bride-show destined 
to find a wife for the Emperor Constantine VI (780-797), they saw only Philaretos' 
sons and grandsons. When they asked for daughters and grand-daughters, Phil- 
aretos proudly explained: ‘even if we are poor, our daughters never [leave] their 
chamber' (BHG 1511z - p. 88). In the end, Maria, the eldest daughter of Philaretos' 
eldest daughter, married the Emperor. Thus we can see what happens to the fam- 
ily of the emperor's wife: her two sisters married high-ranking husbands, namely 
a Byzantine patrikios and the king of the Lombards. As for the other relatives, they 
were given sumptuous presents and big houses near the palace (ibid., p. 92). 

Another aristocratic family is depicted in the Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton (BHG 
952). This saint is supposed to have lived in the ninth century but her biography 
was written much later at the end of the tenth or in the eleventh century. Irene also 
took part in a bride show, the one organised by the empress Theodora for her son 
Michael III (842-867). But Irene, a member of the Gouber family, is said to have ar- 
rived late, and so she did not win. Although she was offered the opportunity of a 
high-society wedding, like her sister who married the Caesar Bardas, maternal uncle 
of the emperor, she declined the offer and entered the monastery of Chrysobalanton, 
which was located near the cistern of Aspar in Constantinople (ВНС 952, chs. 3-4).** 





% Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre, 198—9, 224—5. 

36 Jbid., 200. See also Kaplan, ‘Les élites rurales byzantines : historiographie et sources’. 

% On the Philaretos' family, see Auzépy, ‘De Philaréte, de sa famille et de certains 
monastères de Constantinople’. 

% Kaplan, "Hagiographie et histoire de la société’, 27-8. 
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What is worth noting in this Life is how the Gouber family is presented, the way 
they act, and how Irene used her prominent position as the abbess of an important 
monastery in Constantinople to the benefit of her family. This has no bearing upon 
whether Irene really existed or not. Her Life is a typical example of a text where the 
hagiographer is far more important than his (or her) subject. One must keep that in 
mind when reading this vita. The first stage is Irene’s arrival in Constantinople: ‘all 
those of her kin who lived there or were staying there for some important business 
went out to meet her. They both wished to see with their own eyes a woman whom 
they had long desired to behold, and held her in respect as the probable fiancée of 
the emperor. They were members of the Senate and in the first rank of it, as they 
were ranked patrikioi, and had great influence with the emperors; they were called 
Gouber, people admired for their wealth and glory and renowned for their virtue' 
(ibid., ch. 3). Here we encounter an important question of interpretation regarding 
the social indications given by a Life. The title of patrikios is the third most impor- 
tant rank of those held by non-eunuchs and those who were not in the emperor's 
immediate family;? the author uses the term proedria, which could allude to the 
dignity of proedros of the Senate, an office created for a eunuch under Nikephoros 
Phokas. During the reign of Constantine VIII (1025-1028), there were still several 
eunuchs in office. Non-eunuchs came to be invested with this dignity around 1060. 
In this case the hagiographer uses a non-technical but very comprehensive term to 
enhance the prestige of the Gouber family. 

The familial role played by Irene is again shown in other circumstances. Irene 
tries to warn her sister of Basil I’s plot in which her brother-in-law Bardas, her sis- 
ter's husband, and Emperor Michael III were to be murdered (ibid., ch. 12). Later 
on, one of her close relatives, whose name is not disclosed, is the victim of a slan- 
derous accusation of plotting against the Emperor Basil I (867-886). Given the Gou- 
ber family's links to Bardas and Michael III, it was not unreasonable on their part to 
fear that their kinsman would be sentenced to death without any kind of trial. Yet, 
the following night, Irene appeared to Basil I, appealing in favour of her kinsman. 
After dispatching men to the monastery and having a portrait of the saint drawn, 
the emperor verified that the dream was authentic. It was thanks to the holy nun 
who appeared to him that Irene's kinsman was cleared of the slander. Thereafter 
Irene refused to receive a visit from Basil, but shared an ascetic meal with the ac- 
quitted kinsman (ibid., ch. 21). This text clearly shows how family links could be 
used for purposes of lobbying at the Byzantine court. Nonetheless, caution is re- 
quired in using it, as it was written at least a century later than the events it depicts. 
The circumstantial detail may be less of a fairy tale than the saint's Life itself, but 
may be more to do with the political difficulties experienced by the Gouber fam- 
ily during the reign of Basil II (976-1025). Then the tale of the kinsman acquires 
an obvious point: i.e. to remind Basil II how the founder of his dynasty had acted 
justly in relation to the Gouber family, an example that his successor should follow. 
The real family lobbying did not take place in the second half of the ninth century, 
when Irene was supposed to have lived, but at the end of the tenth century, when 





9 Oikonomides, Les listes de préséance byzantine des тх? et x° siècles, 47-51, 75 ; ODB 1600. 
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this vita must have been written. It is worth noting that the vindication of the kins- 
man’s honour is the longest tale in the whole Life. If we accept this reading of the 
Life, we shall understand more clearly how using hagiography appropriately can 
benefit the social historian. 


Aspects of Economic Life in Late Byzantium 


Hagiographers of the Palaiologan era outline the wealth producing areas which at 
times belonged to the declining empire that was Late Byzantium." Bithynia (es- 
pecially the environs of Nicaea and Nikomedeia) is thus mentioned as a region 
producing olive oil, wine and fruit [Miracles of Zoodochos Pege (BHG 1073), Mir. 53, 
and vita of Basilissa (BHG 2059), p. 78], Macedonia as a polyculture region rich in 
wheat, vineyards and orchards (vita of Makarios Makres – ВНС 1001), and Thrace as 
a wheat producing area (Oration on Athanasios of Adramyttion, ВНС 192 ~ p. 141).”! 
By contrast, Thessalia and the Peloponnese are poorly documented. 

As in any medieval society, the Byzantine economy relied on rural production. 
The main landowners were lay proprietors and monastic foundations.” The paroikoi 
are scarcely mentioned in the texts, whereas free farmers, designated agroikoi,? are 
identified according to their particular capacity — either as viticulturalists (BHG 
194f — chs. 28 and 51), as farm labourers,“ or as smallholders —* rather than by 
means of their financial resources, which in any case were limited. In his vita of 
Lazaros of Mt Galesion Gregory of Cyprus specified that an estate could be small 
or large, one's own or communal, thereby making a distinction, on the one hand, 
based on size, and, on the other hand, between individual and shared property 
(ВНС 980 – 598D).*° This distinction seems to encompass not only lay property" 





40 On how late Byzantine hagiographers depict the concept of a saint's homeland as a 


result of the receded ‘Roman’ territories and the changing political situation of their time, 
see Kountoura-Galaki, Koutrakou, 'Locals vs foreigners: criteria for the formation of local 
identities in Late Byzantium', 107, 114ff. 

^ Laiou, Morrisson, Byzantine Economy, 170-3. 

Smyrlis, ‘Ta uovacrjoux oto votego BUCAVTLO: окоуошкос oóAoc kat oxécetc ue 
то KQATOG’, 53-68. 

5 See the vita of John the Younger by Theodore Metochites (ВНС 2192), 680; Miracles 
of Hagioi Theodoroi (BHG 1773), 20; Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine 
Empire, 158ff., 315. Oikonomides, “Н «Поа» negi Tagotkwv’, 232-41. 

^ See Laiou, ‘The Agrarian Economy, Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries’, 316. 

5 See eg. vita of Patriarch Athanasios I by Joseph Kalothetos (BHG 194c), 457; vita of 
Patriarch Athanasios I by Theoktistos the Stoudite (BHG 194), 3; vita of Dionysios of Athos (BHG 
559a), 46; vita of Romylos of Vidin (BHG 2384), 116. 

i By analogy, see some types of residences in Bithynia as depicted by Nikephoros 
Gregoras in his vita of John of Herakleia (BHG 2188), 51. 

47 Matschke, Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft im späten Byzanz, 18-9. 
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but also monastic estates. From various texts we may infer that a monastery's 
revenues were derived among other things from its estates, from trade (BHG 2164 
— ch. 20), from fund-raising enterprises (e.g. àdeAbäta) (ВНС 2384, ch. 13),? and 
from concessions made by commoners (idiwtai) (ВНС 2192 —684C) and/or mem- 
bers of the imperial family in the form of imperial donations (solemnia)? An in- 
dicative description of the possessions of a wealthy monastic foundation is offered 
by the biographer of St Gregory of Sinai: 'and he (i.e. Ivan Alexander, the tsar of 
Bulgaria) performed all other aspects of this service in a truly imperial way, man- 
aging to supply (the monastic complex of Paroria) with an abundance of estates 
and properties and even with a lake that had vast vivaria where every type of fish 
could be caught; and he pastured sheep and cows ... and also many pack animals' 
(ВНС 722 -ed. p. 41).°' Such a testimony suggests that the financial administration 
of monasteries was prompted by a long-term investment, as the above described 
activities were undertaken with the aim of gain. Moreover, monasteries owned 
precious vessels, which were sometimes stolen by monks (vita of Gregory of Niko- 
medeia, ВНС 709 ~ p. 507-8), and storage spaces where goods such as olive oil and 
breadstuffs were kept (vita of Gregory Palamas, BHG 718, ch. 39), either for business 
purposes (e.g. AdeAPata) or as reserves for emergencies. Giving a rather vague in- 
dication of the amount of goods kept in monastic storage, Theoktistos the Stoudite, 
the biographer of Patriarch Athanasios I, speaks of a poor stock of fifty medimni of 
wheat, whereas thirty modioi was in his estimation a satisfactory quantity of wheat 
to be kept in reserve for periods of famine for a female monastic community in 
Constantinople (ВНС 194 — ch. 34).? It is not by chance that Philotheos Kokkinos 
perceives the function of a monastery as a combination of the ascetic and spiri- 
tual life with the secular: “тосүнатктүу кої àvOocrívrv соци аута TOALTELAV’ 
(BHG 2164 - ch. 20).? 





^ Smyrlis, La fortune des grands monastères byzantins (fin du X°-milieu du XIV siècle), 


230-33; Laiou, "Economic Activities of Vatopedi in the Fourteenth Century’, 58-9, and 66ff.; 
Talbot, ‘A Monastic World’, 268-75. 

d Zivojinovié, ‘Dokumenti o adelfatima za Karejsku keliju Svetog Save’, 385-96; and 
Smyrlis, La fortune des grands monastères byzantins (fin du X*—milieu du XIV siècle), 138-46. 

50 See vita of Euphrosyne the Younger (ВНС 627), 873A. See also Akropolites’ Narration on 
a Certain Monk Georgios Also Known as Gregorios, 79; on which see Efthymiadis, 'Redeeming 
the genre's remnants: some beneficial tales written in the last centuries of Byzantium'. 
Relative records in vita of Patriarch Athanasios I (BHG 194), 43; vita of Gregory Palamas (BHG 
718), 520. On these issues see Oikonomides, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à Byzance (ІХ-ХІ s.), 
89-90, 182-5; and Smyrlis, La fortune des grands monastères byzantins (fin du X—milieu du XIV 
siècle), 209-11, 219-27. 

* Rigo, ‘Gregorio il Sinaita', 79-80. Delikari, Aytoc 'pnyopioc o Lwvaitne : n dpdon Kat 
n ovuBoAñ tov отт бїйбоот| Tov novxacuov ота BadKavia, 149. 

? On equivalences of measures, see Morrisson, Cheynet, ‘Prices and Wages in the 
Byzantine World’, 817-20. 

53 Laiou, ‘Economic Thought and Ideology’, 1132-33. 
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The rich laymen referred to in the hagiographical sources as ‘aQxXovtec’, 
‘evTratodec’, ^kócpuor, 'ueyioxávec', 'éníor]uor? and ‘TEeQupavetc’ were owners 
of large estates. The same Philotheos Kokkinos allows us a glimpse of the large 
lay landowner in ca. 1260 when he mentions that, in addition to a household with 
servants, the father of St Germanos Maroules owned some vineyards in the area of 
Thessalonike. Free but poor peasants were day labourers, who cultivated and har- 
vested the crops for an agreed wage (wọoiouévwv шосӨоу), which unfortunately is 
not specified by the hagiographer, but merely regarded as not equivalent to their 
hard labour. The text furnishes further information on the timetable and the miser- 
able working conditions of the day labourers who had to work at full stretch from 
dawn to dusk (ВНС 2164 ~ ch. 7). In another rich mansion of Thessalonike St Atha- 
nasios of Meteora worked as a servant, when he was not able to meet the expenses 
of his education (ВНС 195 - ch. 7). Though fragmentary, the above data reveals a 
picture of the economy of the area of Thessalonike; but this picture would change 
after 1340.% Without providing such details Nikephoros Xanthopoulos offers a 
testimony of large landowning which comprised estates ('rtooáoxeww') owned by 
Eudokia Kantakouzene (PLP 91886), the daughter of Theodore Mouzalon, in the 
village of Melitias of Thrace (ВНС 1073 — Mir. 59)." Not unlike the father of the 
aforementioned St Germanos Maroules, Mouzalon occupied a financial post (‘év 
Tapis KOLVV XONUATWV notoc’), which suggests that holding such an office 
and landowning were closely related.” In his Oration on the Translation of the Relics 
of Patriarch Athanasios I Theoktistos the Stoudite mentions another rich man, Manu- 
el Bourdes (PLP 93261), who owned a house surrounded by estates in the Kynegoi, 
a quarter of Constantinople on the Golden Horn (ВНС 194f — ch. 56). 

Texts are by no means silent on the severe damage inflicted on the economy 
of the empire either by the civil wars? or the Serbian and Ottoman conquests." In 





95 See, e.g., vita of Gregory Palamas (BHG 718), chs. 118 and 122; vita of Sabas the Younger 
(BHG 1606), ch.2. On the vocabulary of the sources on rich laymen, see Kyritses, The Byzantine 
Aristocracy in the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries, 7-32; Matschke, Tinnefeld, Die 
Gesellschaft im spüten Byzanz, 19-29. 

55 This incident is dateable to ca. 1260, see Laiou, "The Agrarian Economy, Thirteenth- 
Fifteenth Centuries', 336 and n. 122. 

56 Laiou,"H GOeooaAovíxr, ў ёубоҳооа TNS кої о оїкоуошкос тпс XWEOS оттуу értoxr| 
тоу IIaAouoAóycov', 189, 191. 

57 On this village see Külzer, Ostthrakien, 526-7. 

*5 Cf Oikonomides, ‘The Role of the Byzantine State in the Economy’, 1027-9. 

59 Maksimović, ‘Charakter der sozial-wirtschaftlichen Struktur der spatbyzantinischen 
Stadt’; Matschke, Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft im späten Byzanz, 38. 

© See vita of Sabas the Younger (ВНС 1606), ch. 71; Patriarch Мейоз” Enkomion of Gregory 
Palamas (BHG 719), 675A; vita of Gregory Palamas (BHG 718), ch. 506. See Barker, ‘Late 
Byzantine Thessalonike: A Second City’s Challenges and Responses’, 16-21, 29-32, 33; also 
Kyritses, ‘Revolts in Late Byzantine Cities’. 

8! See vita of Niphon (ВНС 1371), 25; vita of Gregory Palamas (ВНС 718), ch. 24; vita of Isidore 
Boucheiras (BHG 962), ch. 23. Kallistos’ vita of Gregory of Sinai (BHG 722), ed. Pomjalovskij, 4, 
33-4, 40; ed. Beyer, 112, 188-90, 198. 
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other instances they echo the political and social turmoil of this period.” Likewise 
they depict the economic impotence of the central power and some monasteries, 
which had to seek financial assistance from foreign leaders (ВНС 195, ch. 28).? 

Taxation is an inevitable factor in the rural economy. A colourful description of 
the taxation process in the region of Serrai is included in Theodoros Pediasimos' 
Miracles of Hagioi Theodoroi (BHG 1773). The collection of taxes was effected by a 
rapacious (lit. heavy) tax gatherer dispatched by the emperor (‘Baev фӧооу 
&тгоүттүттүу ёк расл ёос'), to whom the state had apparently farmed out this 
responsibility, and who was thus given the potential to make iniquitous charges, in 
this case doubling the tax burden (‘то KkebaAaiw то кёобос EELOWHEIN кої óvrtAT]v 
avd’ &тАтїс ciongoáčarto Tv amaitnotv’). Despite the rhetorical exaggeration, 
Pediasimos is recording here the heavy taxation that affected the population and 
the monasteries of the region.“ It is worth noting the author's comment that the tax 
collector justly left the farmers untouched, arguably because he was aware of their 
weak financial state, but came down hard on the town's archbishop and the church 
of Hagioi Theodoroi, which owned - inter alia - some stud farms (ВНС 1773 - p. 20). 

By contrast to the hagiographical texts of the Middle Byzantine period which 
rarely turn their attention to the commercial activity of towns, those of the later 
period show considerable interest in the marketplace, which was a semi-perma- 
nent installation, the crowds of people who gathered there (BHG 1606, ch. 17) and 
the panegyreis, i.e. public festivals associated with the commemoration of a saint. 
Panegyreis were a sort of fair or occasional market, something that yielded finan- 
cial benefits not only to local societies, but also to the surrounding churches and 
monasteries.? Rich merchants kept warehouses stocked with foodstuffs either for 
periods of crisis or their trade deals. During the famine of 1306-1307 the pious 
Patriarch Athanasios I (1289-1293, 1303-1309) demanded that the rich people of the 
capital (including the Italians) stop profiteering and open their storehouses (BHG 
194c — p. 496; ВНС 194a-b, ch. 10).* 





9? See vita of Romylos of Vidin (BHG 2384), 124; vita of Niphon (BHG 1371), 24; vita of 
Gregory of Sinai (BHG 722), ed. Pomjalovskij, 39, 40, 43; ed. Beyer, 198-200, 204. Oblique 
references are made to the Zealot rising in 1345 in Symeon of Thessalonike's Miracles of St 
Demetrios, 47, 55. 

9 Vita of Gregory of Sinai (ВНС 722), ed. Pomjalovskij, 40-41, ed. Beyer, 206-10; Enkomion 
of Makarios Makres (BHG 1001), 208. 

6 On state taxation and tax collecting in this period, see Oikonomides, “Аүоотко 
TLEQIODEVUA xat o обЛсс xov ко&тоос YUEW ото 1300’, 195-205. 

65 See, e.g., Enkomion of Euthymios of Madyta by Gregory of Cyprus (ВНС 654), 405, 407; 
Isidore Glabas' Oration III on St Demetrios (BHG 547q), 45. Cf. Enkomion of Tryphon (BHG 
1858d), 356. Symeon of Thessalonike's Miracles of St Demetrios, 56-7. On the function of 
panegyreis see Vryonis, ^The Panégyris of the Byzantine Saint: a Study in the Nature of a 
Medieval Institution, its Origins and Fate', 196-228; Matschke, 'Commerce, Trade, Markets 
and Money: Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries’, 781-2; Papagianni, ‘Ot rtavrjyóoetc тоу vacov 
TIS ӨгосаЛоуікпс Kat та écoóá tovc OTIC аоҳёс xov 150v awva’, 735-45. 

& Matschke, ‘The Late Byzantine Urban Economy, Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries’, 465-6. 

67 Cf Laiou, ‘The Provisioning of Constantinople during the winter of 1306-1307’. 
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For all its decline Constantinople did not cease to be a centre for local, periph- 
eral and international commerce. Writing in the thirteenth century Gregory of Cy- 
prus mentions the merchants from Cherrhonesos who sailed to the city, thereby 
reflecting the reality of his own age, not that of his hero St Euthymios of Madyta, 
who lived in the eleventh century (BHG 654 — p. 418). If a city is characterised as 
‘densely populated’ (‘полойуӨоотос’) or populous (‘полотлпӨс’), it points to 
a flourishing economy, something associated with such cities as Thessalonike,% 
Adrianople® and Nikomedeia.” 

Hagiographical texts also provide evidence about the economic life of cit- 
ies which had fallen to the Ottomans and with which the Byzantines continued 
to maintain commercial ties. We may mention Alexandria," Damascus” and 
Antioch,” which attracted the bulk of international trade, and where the Italians 
no doubt took the lead and were often referred to as rapacious, greedy and insatia- 
ble.” These characterisations are attributable not so much to their intense economic 
activities as to lingering doctrinal issues and residual resentment over the fall of 
Constantinople in 1204.” 

The quintessentially commercial character of the Byzantine economy in this 
late phase is also evident in the metaphors used in contemporary hagiographi- 
cal texts. Hagiographers depict their heroes’ laborious quest for virtue [e.g. vita of 
John of Herakleia (BHG 2188), 38, 46] using the metaphor of the good merchant who 
can recognise good merchandise” and who, through seeking out and disposing of 





% See for instance Philotheos Kokkinos’ Enkomion of Anysia (ВНС 146), ch. 2; Miracles 
of St Demetrios by John Staurakios (BHG 532), 370, and vita of Patriarch Athanasios I by 
Joseph Kalothetos (BHG 194c), 458. On the picture of late Byzantine Thessalonike, see 
Konstantakopoulou, BuCavtivy OecoadAovixn: хорос Kat wWeodoyia; and Bakirtzis, “The 
Urban Continuity and Size of Late Byzantine Thessalonike’, 35-64. 

© бее the vita of Patriarch Athanasios I by Joseph Kalothetos (ВНС 194c), 456; Symeon of 
Thessalonike’s Miracles of St Demetrios (BHG 194), 51. Cf. Laiou, ‘The Byzantine Economy in 
the Mediterranean Trade System; Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries’, 197. 

70 See Gregoras’ vita of Basilissa (ВНС 2059), 78. Gerolymatou, ‘KwvotavtivobroAn- 
Өойкт-В:Өоуќа. H оікоуорикђ uagtvoia тоо Giakomo Badoer’, 123. 

7^ Oration on Michael the Younger (ВНС 2273), 6760-Е. Cf. Jacoby, ‘Byzantine Traders in 
Mamluk Egypt’, 251-2. 

72 Oration of Andrew of Crete by Joseph Kalothetos (ВНС 114c), ch. 2. 

73 See vita of Sabas the Younger (ВНС 1606), ch. 52; Planoudes’ Oration on Diomedes (ВНС 
552), 182. Day, ‘The Levant Trade in the Middle Ages’, 807-14. 

7^ Vita of John III Vatatzes the Merciful (ВНС 933), 219. Cf. Oikonomides, Hommes d'affaires 
grecs et latins à Constantinople (XIII-XV siècles), 35-41. 

7^ СЕ Balard, ‘Les hommes d'affaires occidentaux ont-ils asphyxié l'économie 
byzantine?’, 256-7. 

7% See Logos on St Gerasimos by Akropolites (ВНС 696), 143; vita of Germanos Maroules 
(ВНС 2164) – ch. 28; vita of Sabas the Younger (ВНС 1606), chs. 41 and 58; Enkomion of John 
Vatatzes (BHG 934), 26. Enkomion of Tryphon (BHG 1858d), 354F; Logos on Michael the Younger 
(BHG 2273), 677E-F. 
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his wares, finally acquires his earthly wealth." Albeit borrowings from the scrip- 
tures, these passages illustrate a society where trade and acquisition of wealth are 
of primary importance.” Moreover the idea of trade permeates the vocabulary of 
Palaiologan hagiography in the sense that authors make use of compound words 
related to this activity: e.g. ‘Aoyéumtogoc’,” 'ueyaAépuntogoc',? *cvvéurtoooc'?! or 
'rageunóoevpa' (meaning cheap merchandise)? to express various concepts met- 
aphorically. Thus it may be that, though Byzantine hagiography is not particularly 
rich in details regarding the economy, this recurrence of economic concepts is in- 
dicative of the predominant place of commerce in society during this period. More- 
over, the value of money as a driving force is acknowledged by hagiographers. 
The biographer of St Makarios Makres epitomises the distressing situation of the 
monastery of the Pantokrator in Constantinople, which in turn corresponded to the 
economic plight of the falling empire, by quoting Demosthenes: ‘only money we 
must have, and without money nothing can be done that ought to be done' (BHG 
1001 ~ p. 208). 


Conclusions 


All in all, we could select and comment on many other examples of interest to the 
social historian, as hagiography can be used to illustrate most aspects of this sub- 
ject. To sum up, hagiography is an essential source for social history, but it must be 
used very cautiously. The most important thing is not the saint himself or herself: 
hagiographers are not attempting to tell what happened in reality, but to show 
their protagonists to be saintly. What is crucial for any appreciation of a hagio- 
graphical text is to know who wrote it and when, i.e., under what circumstances. 
We should always bear in mind that, if a hagiographer seldom had any idea about 





7 See vita of Germanos Maroules (BHG 2164), ch. 37; vita of Gregory of Sinai (BHG 722), 
ed. Pomjalovskij, 37; ed. Beyer, 200. Isidore Glabas' Oration V on St Demetrios (BHG 547s), 62; 
Makarios Makres' Laudation of Gabriel of Thessalonike, 108. 

7 Laudation of John Vatatzes (ВНС 934), 26; vita of Euphrosyne the Younger (ВНС 627), 
862. See Laiou, ‘The Byzantine Economy in the Mediterranean Trade System; Thirteenth- 
Fifteenth Centuries', 177, 182-7. 

79 Vita of Michael Synkellos by Gregoras (ВНС 1297), 265. This word insinuates that 
intellectual by-products were objects of trade. 

80 See Logos on John of Damascus (ВНС 885), 832A. See Laiou, ‘Handler und Kaufleute 
auf dem Jahrmarkt', 53-70. 

81 See the vita of Sabas the Younger (ВНС 1606), chs. 13 and 67. Arguably, this word 
alludes to the concept of ‘companionship’ (ouvroobia): Oikonomides, Hommes d'affaires 
grecs et latins à Constantinople (XIII-XV siècles), 69. Papagianni, ‘Eurtogucés ETIXELQNOELS 
KowvotavrivouroAtwov ката xa ётт| 1399-1401. О боос «ovvtoodía»', 735-45. 

8 Logos on Michael the Younger (ВНС 2273), 676E. 
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or gave a thought to the economy, a word which clearly meant something else to 
him, he always had his own view of what society was or should be. 


Tools 


For the study of Late Byzantine hagiography and the social conditions in which 
such texts were produced an extremely helpful resource is the database ‘Hagiog- 
raphy of Late Byzantium (1204-1453)’, created under the aegis of the Institute for 
Byzantine Research-National Hellenic Research Foundation and now available 
online (http://byzhadb.eie.gr/). This research tool opens up new possibilities for 
accessing this important corpus of Byzantine texts. 


NB.: The parts of this chapter dealing with Late Antique and Middle Byzantine ha- 


giography are written by Michel Kaplan. The parts on Late Byzantine hagiography 
are the work of Eleonora Kountoura-Galaki. 
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The image of the city pervades hagiographical texts in two ways: it is used either as 
a literary topos, where the city is traditionally defined as opposed to the desert, or as 
the framework in which the hagiographical narrative takes place, either entirely or 
partly.' In what follows, the approach is primarily historical, specifically to discern 
the idea and function of the Byzantine city in the Lives of saints and the Collections 
of their miracles either through literary figures of urban imagery and the stress laid 
on the traditional theme of the incompatibility between city and sainthood, or in 
descriptions of the urban and social setting. 

In biblical and ecclesiastical texts urban images are reproduced with similes 
and metaphors. For example, the creation of the world is understood in terms of 
Hellenistic and Roman urban tradition: the Creator acted like a king who founded 
a city? Jerusalem was the quintessential city, beautiful and rich, and adorned 
with monuments by two kings: David, who transported the covenant there, and 
Solomon, who built the Temple and the palace. In the prophecy of Isaiah (Isaiah 2; 
54: 11-14) an urban eschatology is introduced with the resurrection of Jerusalem, 
and with Paradise, originally perceived as a garden, turned into the eternal city 
of Jerusalem. In Christian literature Jerusalem is projected as the holiest city with 
transcendental qualities, a spiritual symbol, and the celestial Jerusalem was the 
image of Paradise, the most powerful image of which is found in the Revelation.’ 





! Ontopoiin hagiography, see Delierneux, ‘L'exploitation des topoi hagiographiques’; 
Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos. 

2 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Quaestiones in Octateuchum, PG 80, 109A-B; Kosmas 
Indikopleustes, 111.34.6—7. 

3 Gal. 4: 26-27; Heb. 12: 22; Revelation, 21; Kosmas Indikopleustes, 1.15-7; V.2214-6; 
V.2519-10; VI.268-9. 
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The Hagiographical Appropriation and Denial of the City in 
Late Antiquity 


Cities were central in the Greco-Roman culture and urban images pervaded all 
literary genres, hence their presence in early Christian literature is not surprising. 
In Christian literature urban vocabulary was a powerful tool of high literary style 
to eloquently describe Christian ideas, even in texts promoting the denial of urban 
life by ascetics. In the Life of St Antony (d. 356) the desert where the Egyptian holy 
man fled is defined in urban terms: 'the hermits have transformed the desert into a 
city’ (ВНС 140 - ch. 14.7: ў £oruoc értoAícOr| uovaxcv).? Even later, in the Spiritual 
Meadow of John Moschos (540/550-619/634), the desert is qualified by its opposition 
‘desert city’ (тїс éonuov rtóA&coc), and the hermits’ spiritual combat against evil 
is compared to a public competition in the theatre, a major urban institution in 
antiquity (PG 87/3, col. 3004C). 

Hagiographical texts written in high or classicising style employ more urban 
metaphors, imagery and civic terminology in describing the saints' ascetic conduct 
and their relations with the cities than do texts written in a lower style. Theodore, 
Bishop of Petra, in the Life of St Theodosios the Koinobiarches (d. 529), makes use of 
striking civic vocabulary to describe the saint's ascetic life. Like Antony, Theodosios 
was an anchorite, who withdrew to a cave in the desert near Jerusalem where he 
later built a famous cenobium. In the Life the vocabulary draws on ancient athletics 
to praise the spiritual fights of the saint, by comparing them to a competition in the 
stadium (ВНС 1776 - р. 14^?):* Theodosios was fighting the good fight (tov xaAóv 
ayq@va) to win the wreath of justice, and he is compared to a master of physical 
education (rtaiooxoíijc) ready to anoint the hermits seeking his guidance with 
oil in preparation for spiritual exercise. Space and time are also defined in urban 
terms: Theodosios' monastery was a uvr]uetov, and Easter the acropolis of all the 
holidays (ВНС 1776 — p. 16175; 21145) The hermits had become the citizens of the 
desert (ВНС 1776 — р. 56°: тоос tS égrjuov полЛітос), and his reputation likened 





^ Onthe concept of the city in the works of the Church Fathers, see Daley, 'Building a 


New City'; in early Byzantine hagiography see Saradi, The Byzantine City in the Sixth Century, 
102-17. On the Christian reception of the terms defining the city (polis, politeuma, politeia), see 
Rapp, ‘The Christianization of the Idea of the Polis in Early Byzantium'. 

5 For other references, see Bartelink, ‘Les oxymores desertum civitas and desertum floribus 
vernans'; Rapp, "Desert, City and Countryside’; eadem, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity, 111-4. On 
the Christian reinterpretation of antique pagan expressions and terms, see Hunger, "The Classical 
Tradition in Byzantine Literature’, 40-3; Bartelink, ‘Adoption et rejet des topiques profanes chez 
les panégyristes et biographes chrétiens’; Saradi, The Byzantine City in the Sixth Century, 104-5. 

€ Тһе comparison of saints with athletes is found in various Christian texts: e.g. Phil. 3: 13- 
4; Eph. 6: 11-17; Life of Antony (ВНС 140), ch. 7!, 10?, 125; Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Philotheos Historia, 
proem 1.1; 119.7, 1114.10, Ш.18.5, ІУ.13.1-4, etc.; John Moschos, Spiritual Meadow, 2917 A-B. 

7 Cf. also Cyril of Skythopolis, Life of St Sabas (BHG 1608), 9417-8; 2119; 2425. 

$ St Sabas inhabits the desert as if it were a city: see his Life by Cyril of Skythopolis (ВНС 
1608), 907; 10455; 126°, 1587 #; he was the rtoAtotr]c and rtoAtoUxoc of the desert: 141°". 
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him to a city on a hill that cannot be concealed (ВНС 1776 — р. 21°) – a biblical 
quotation (Matthew 5: 14). 

In the hagiography of late antiquity, next to the images imbued in the urban 
culture of the Greco-Roman world, the image of the city can also be negative. 
The roots of this theme are biblical too. In the book of Genesis several cities were 
accursed: the first city founded by Cain, then Babel, and Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the latter cities of lust and vices. Although these images, historically, correspond 
with the time before the urbanisation of the Hebrews, the symbols created are 
very powerful and long lasting. By withdrawing to the desert, the ascetics rejected 
urban life for a spiritual life away from all material and bodily temptations and 
secular concerns.? In hagiography very often cities are mentioned either as plain 
topographical references or as places rejected by the saints, who sought salvation 
of their soul in the solitude of the desert and arid land. 

The commonplace of the city as place of sin is found in most hagiographical 
texts and the incompatibility of the city with sanctity achieved in solitude became 
a topos in the Lives of saints. The unwillingness of holy men to reside in cities finds 
a symbolic expression in the Lives of St Isaac (d. 406) and of St Alexander Akoimetos 
(d. ca. 430). Isaac settled at the outskirts of Constantinople and went into the capital 
only to visit his high-class patrons. Upon leaving for his cell at night, the gates of 
the city were closed, suggesting the desire of the urban residents to keep the saint 
in the city. However, the saint was not prepared to stay. After praying to God and 
making the sign of the cross on the gates, they opened miraculously, letting him out 
(ВНС 955 — ed. Zaimov, Capaldo, 206). Alexander Akoimetos refused the bishopric 
of a Syrian city, offered by the newly converted citizens, and at night escaped in a 
basket, unseen by the guards of the city walls (ВНС 47 — ch. 23). 

The theme of the desert holiness against the urban vices is reworked in multiple 
variations. In the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos the theme is multiplied and 
embellished with exciting details and edifying stories. The message is always the 
same: cities are rejected as places of sin, which the hermits ought to avoid. Hermits 
who had been frequenting cities, against the model of their forefathers, and were 
attracted by the comfort cities offered (tac TOA Etc Kai thv &veotv), are condemned. 
Contact with cities incited greed and vanity, and consequently spiritual salvation 
was lost." The interplay between city and desert, organised urban culture versus 
the solitude of the desert, between topography and symbolism, does not have only 
a spiritual dimension, but also an emotional one. The desert rivalled the city in 
the hearts of the hermits, and hatred for the city was expected by those who had 





?  Bosl, ‘Erémos-Eremus’; Goehring, Ascetics, Society, and the Desert; Février, "La ville et 


le “désert”; Efthymiadis, ‘Living in a City and Living in a Scetis'; Saradi, The Byzantine City 
in the Sixth Century, 102-5. 

10 John Moschos, Spiritual Meadow, 2861C, 2956B-C, 2973A-B, 3036A, 3076D; 
Apophthegmata Patrum, 221B. For ascetics who frequented cities see Caner, Wandering, 
Begging Monks. 
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chosen the desert." In a play on words, the charioteer Phileremos (‘Desert-lover’) 
in Apamea who lost a race was unworthy of victory in the city (3017A). The demon 
tried to incite St Matrona of Perge (d. ca. 510—515), settled in an abandoned pagan 
temple, to sin by inviting her to the nearby city of Beirut. The demon pointed to her 
that in the temple in the countryside she was exposed to danger and there was a 
risk of being sexually assaulted. In addition, Beirut was a good city and friendly to 
foreigners. In the guise of a nice and respectful woman, he invited Matrona to go 
with her to her ‘mistress Beirut’ (eic тўу коосу роо Впоотоу) and she would be 
offered a house and care (ВНС 1221 — ch. 17). The ideological opposition between 
desert and city continues in hagiography of the middle Byzantine period, but the 
geographical setting of the ascetics is no longer the Egyptian or Jordanian desert, 
but the isolated rural and mountainous sites of Asia Minor and Greece. 

The tension between ascetic solitude and urban life is also found in the Lives 
of bishop saints, who, naturally, were preoccupied with secular problems of their 
bishopric. Several bishop saints ultimately chose ascetic life over episcopacy.” 
When St Theognios (d. 522) became bishop of Betylion, a small town close to Gaza, 
he often returned to his monastery where he eventually died (ВНС 1786 - ch. 10). 
The hagiographer praises the saint who chose the desert, detached himself from 
worldly concerns and achieved spiritual elevation, in contrast to other ascetics 
who, although they lived in the desert, with their thought they oversaw the cities, 
thought of business and trade and went from one street to another to meet with 
people (ВНС 1786 ~ ch. 24).? 

In the large majority of late antique hagiographical texts, which, notably, are 
set in the wilderness, the incompatibility of ascetic life with the city is constantly 
mentioned." In spite of the fact that saints usually avoided cities on moral and 
religious grounds, episodes from their lives take place in urban contexts. Thus Lives 
of saints offer a wealth of information on urban institutions, buildings, everyday 
life and customs in cities, on social groups and economic activities. In fact, not only 
is the image of the city positive in many texts, but we often observe a real obsession 
with urban life. In the early fifth century Palladios, Bishop of Helenopolis (ca. 
400-406), visited many cities, villages, and desert hermits, and thus collected the 
stories which made up his Historia Lausiaca [pr. 2, 5-6, 16 (ed. Butler, p. 4-6, 8, 
16)]. The two collections of hagiographical texts, Lives of the Eastern Saints of John 





! John Moschos, Spiritual Meadow, 3065A: 6 O£Acv оікеїу TV čonuov шокї тас 


TOA ELC. 

? Bishops maintained their ascetic conduct in Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Philotheos Historia, 
L7, V.8; XVIL5-6. On various issues regarding bishopric and asceticism see Rapp, Holy 
Bishops in Late Antiquity, 123-52. On the contrast and final compromise between bishopric 
and the city see Kaplan, ‘Le saint, le village et la cité”, 82, 87-9; Saradi, The Byzantine City in 
the Sixth Century, 105-7. 

8 On secular concerns and social obligations of monks and interaction between monks 
and laity, see Hevelone-Harper, Disciples of the Desert, 79ff. 

^ Seiber, The Urban Saint in Early Byzantine Social History, esp. 15-22; Saradi, The 
Byzantine City in the Sixth Century, 102ff. 
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of Ephesos (ca. 507-586/588), and the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos, which 
date from the sixth and the early seventh centuries, vividly describe urban life as 
part of the hagiographic narrative. Urban images are prominent in many of these 
stories: all sorts of urban activities, antique institutions connected with antique 
buildings, details of urban topography, and professionals such as traders, artisans, 
ship owners, scholastikoi (i.e. lawyers), charioteers and mimes.” The city of origin of 
holy men is emphatically stressed as an element of biography. In both collections 
there is a continuous interplay between the rural setting or the desert and urban 
communities; often, the holy men moved back and forth either for business for 
their monasteries or in their wanderings and travels towards holy sites." 

Some saints moved to cities during the Christological controversies, especially in 
the Lives of the Eastern Saints, to strengthen the doctrine of their flock. Their initiatives 
to help individuals or social groups in the cities are praised, particularly their 
charity.” In many hagiographical accounts, the saints protect the poor, help those 
who were in debt and suffered injustice by the powerful, and appeal to the emperor 
in favour of their flock. They miraculously save people from all sorts of calamities. 
For example, during the rule of Emperor Anastasios (491-518), the aforementioned 
St Theognios, was sent by the citizens to the emperor in Constantinople for a public 
affair. The emperor showed sympathy for the saint, who, in his simplicity, offered 
the emperor three eulogiai wrapped in a handkerchief. The emperor laughed, and 
satisfied his request.'* Later, when his town Betylion was threatened by the rising 
sea level, Theognios entered in the water up to a point, where he stuck a cross and 
prayed to God. The rising water stopped there (ВНС 1786 – chs. 11, 14). 

Holy monks were becoming more and more active in the cities. They were not 
only patrons of rural communities, but also powerful figures in the urban centres.” 
Symeon Stylites the Younger (d. 592) acted as protector of the city of Antioch. In 
his Life (BHG 1689) the interaction of the city with the saint takes place without his 
physical contact with the cosmopolitan urban centre. The narrative of the Life is set 
atthe outskirts of Antioch, where the stylite had retreated. Although Symeon never 
set foot in the city, he had continuous contact with it and always cared for the urban 
population. People visited him to be cured, while in other cases he performed his 





15 For professionals in the vitae of urban saints see Seiber, The Urban Saint in Early 


Byzantine Social History, 64-7. 

16 See Saradi, The Byzantine City in the Sixth Century, 107-9; Caner, Wandering, Begging 
Monks. 

7 Harvey, Asceticism and Society in Crisis, 94ff., 134ff. On the emphasis that monophysite 
monks placed on charity founded on theological thought, see Brown, Poverty and Leadership, 
108-11; Hatlie, The Monks and Monasteries of Constantinople, 146—50. 

18 On missions of bishops and holy men to the imperial court and their parrhesia to the 
emperor, see Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity, 260-73. 

19 On saints and holy men as patrons of rural communities see Brown, Society and 
the Holy in Late Antiquity, 103—52, 153—65; on the saints patrons of urban communities see 
Dagron, ‘Les moines et la ville’, 232—3; Saradi, ‘Constantinople and its Saints (IVth-VIth C.)'; 
Seiber, The Urban Saint in Early Byzantine Social History, 42-55. 
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miracles for the citizens of Antioch from a distance or occasionally by delegating 
his power to someone else. Deeply concerned for Antioch, he had visions of an 
imminent Persian invasion and prayed for the city's safety, and from a distance he 
saved Antioch from the plague and an earthquake (BHG 1689 — chs. 57, 69—70, 78, 
126—7).? His long vita, which is teeming with miraculous stories, vividly illustrates 
a step in the transition of the popular saint from desert to city. 

A strong denial of the city permeates the Lives of the saloi saints, the ‘holy fools 
for Christ', where, for all the rich scenes of urban life, purist, moral overtones prevail. 
Holy fools for Christ express an extreme and bizarre form of sanctity: by placing 
themselves in the city, they were exposed to all sorts of temptations, which they resisted 
successfully. They mingled with the urban residents and intentionally provoked 
people by their unconventional behaviour. They sought the company of prostitutes, 
slept in public places, worked or stole merchandise, pretended to be drunk, and even 
walked about naked, thereby being a scandal to everyone in the cities.” 

The Life of St Symeon Salos (BHG 1677), who lived in sixth-century Syria, 
illustrates the persistent antithesis in the early Christian values between city and 
sanctity. The hagiographer Leontios of Neapolis states that Symeon went clean 
through the moral filth of the city, and he is compared to biblical Lot who kept 
himself clean in Sodom and lived there without revealing his purity (ВНС 1677 — p. 
561, 103*). Following Symeon inside Emesa, he takes us through various urban 
sites: the garbage dump outside the walls, the city's gate next to which stood a 
school, the church of Emesa, the tables of confectioners outside the church door, 
the streets, the city's eating establishment (phouskarion), the baths, the theatre, etc. 
Most episodes occur in the taverns and public places, frequented by low-class 
people. The houses of the upper class are rarely visible, and when they are, then it 
is only through the story of an impregnated slave girl and the moralising account 
of a master about to die (ВНС 1677 — p. 85-6*, 995—100*).? 

In the text, urban topography and urban figures unfold through amusing stories 
and interesting details.” The urban space of this hagiographic narrative is open and 
public, like that of a late antique city, and society is very liberal morally. Urban life 
emerges real and defined in terms at once physical, social, economic, and ethical. 
Although the city in the Greco-Roman world was a civilisation, at an ideological 
level, the symbolic behaviour of the holy fools emphasises the lack of spirituality 
in the city. In this urban image, the role and very essence of the Greco-Roman city 








20 SeeSaradi, The Byzantine City in the Sixth Century, 108-9. 

21 On interpretations of the type of the saint salos see Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Les thèmes 
d'édification dans la Vie d'André Salos’; Déroche, Études sur Léontios de Néapolis, 154-225; 
Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool. 

2 бее Life of St John the Almsgiver, chs. 23, 38, 50; ‘Daniel of Sketis’, ed. Dahlman, 120-5; 
and John of Ephesos, Lives of the Eastern Saints, PO 19/2 (1926), 166ff., 176. 

? On this precise episode, see Efthymiadis, ‘A Game of Dice and a Game of Chess: a 
Byzantine vs a Scandinavian Allegory’. 

? See Rydén, ‘Gaza, Emesa and Constantinople’, 137-40; Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Les 
themes d’édification dans la Vie d’ André Salos’. 
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is missing. The city of the East, where this type of the salos saint emerged, was the 
heir of a different society and culture: the urban life on the streets was that of the 
common people. The emphasis on social reality as it is expressed by the life of the 
lower class prepares the way for the medieval city. The city in the Life of Symeon 
Salos was not the city of the educated elite, and the saint’s preoccupation was not 
the political and social order of the Greco-Roman city, but the spiritual gain and 
personal salvation. 

The gradual integration of the saints into urban life is variously depicted in 
late antique hagiography. The factors that were decisive in this process were two: 
the protection they offered to city dwellers with their miraculous interventions in 
moments of distress, and the protection they received by urban aristocrats. The 
members of the upper class, once converted to Christianity, supported the saints, 
for they had affinities with some of the holy men because they too belonged to 
the high class; they encouraged the saints to settle in the large cities by donating 
real estate properties to found their monasteries.” The establishment of saints in 
the cities was also encouraged by their election to episcopal ѕееѕ.2* The change of 
attitude toward the city is eloquently projected in the Life of St Matrona of Perge 
(BHG 1221). Matrona, in isolation at a pagan temple near Beirut, desired to return 
to Constantinople. The hagiographer, a contemporary monk, in order to persuade 
the readers that her decision was not a desertion of ascetic life, but rather it had 
been dictated by God, invented an ingenious story. In her dream three men named 
Alexander, Antiochos and Constantine appeared and told her that she was to 
marry one of them. Matrona rejected them, insisting that she has promised herself 
to God. Obviously the three men were the personifications of the three major cities, 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Antioch.” The decision was entrusted to lot, and 
Constantine was the winner. Matrona understood the divine sign, and went to 
Constantinople (BHG 1221 — ch. 25). In this story the clash between the saint and 
the city is dissolved in a miraculous divine revelation. Now Matrona's return to 
the city is presented in the literary image of a marriage, a binding relation to last 
for ever. The saint who had rejected her husband ends up in a ‘marriage’ with the 
city. The symbolism of this story is powerful, and artfully reveals the evolution 
in the relation of the saints with the city. Matrona returned to Constantinople by 
sea in a trip that was quiet and miraculously quick. In Constantinople, Matrona's 
reputation helped her establish contacts with high aristocratic circles. She became 
acquainted with Euphemia, wife of Anthemios, emperor of the West (467-472), and 
daughter of the emperor Marcian (450-457). Through Euphemia she met another 
high aristocratic woman, Antiochiane, wife of the patrician Sphorakios, consul in 





^ Dagron, ‘Les moines et la ville’, 232-3; Saradi, ‘Constantinople and its Saints (IVth- 


VIth C.Y; Hatlie, The Monks and Monasteries of Constantinople, 79ff. 

2% Kaplan, ‘Le saint, le village et la cité”, 82, 89. 
Urban personifications were a creation of the Hellenistic world and were developed 
in literary images and in art. They celebrated the splendid urban architectural setting and 
its culture. This exhortation and idealisation of the city continues well into the sixth century, 
but it became obsolete afterwards: Saradi, The Byzantine City in the Sixth Century, 49—68. 
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452, whom she cured of a disease. As a reward, Antiochiane offered her one of 
her estates for her monastery. By signing the document of transfer of property, 
Matrona became a lawful resident of Constantinople (уошиос оікђтоо). The 
hagiographer reminds the reader that Matrona's return to the capital was not a 
desertion (Aevrtoxa£&ía), and that her vision in Beirut was realised: she opened the 
arena of asceticism and pointed to many women the bridal chamber of salvation 
and wedded many souls unto Christ. Urban vocabulary is again employed to 
define the establishment of the monastery in Constantinople and the nuns' union 
with Christ (ВНС 1221 – chs. 33-6). 

Thus, saints were gradually becoming part of urban life, assuming leading 
roles as bishops or merely as strong spiritual figures. Two more examples illustrate 
this period of transition, the Life of St John the Almsgiver (d. 620) and the Life of St 
Theodore of Sykeon (d. 613). John the Almsgiver was of an upper-class origin — he 
was the son of the governor of Cyprus, Stephen or Epiphanios. After the death of 
his wife and children, at the encouragement of the patrician Niketas, he became 
patriarch of Alexandria (610). John the Almsgiver became a very popular and 
powerful leader of this cosmopolitan city. The hagiographer of his vita, Leontios 
of Neapolis, uses vivid images of urban life in the narrative of moralising stories, 
of the economic preoccupation of the patriarch, the great wealth of the Church,” 
the rapacity of the governor, the living conditions of the poor, professionals and 
business people, maritime long distance trade, personal concerns and anxieties, 
‘photographic’ details of everyday life. Wealth and poverty, intense business and 
spiritual concerns, urban preoccupations and moral virtues form the tone of the 
narrative. The Church of Alexandria emerges most powerful and rich: it possessed 
ships for international trade, shops and workshops in the city, and collected huge 
amount of taxes from the countryside. Thus, when the patrician Niketas asked that, 
at the emperor's request, the Church offer its revenues to the state, in need at that 
moment, the patriarch explained that it was not right that money donated to the 
celestial King should be given to the earthly king, and invited Niketas to take what 
he had under his pallet. While the governor's retinue carried away the money they 
found, the men of the Church were simultaneously carrying into the patriarchate 
vases full of gold coins from the revenue of the provinces of Africa, with deceiving 
inscriptions identifying the content of the vases as honey of three qualities (BHG 
886 — ch. 10). The patriarch showed care for prisoners and captives from provinces 
occupied by the Persians, provision of food, manumission of slaves, and he set up 
his throne in front of the church and judged cases brought to him. The hagiographer 
emphasises his charitable works towards the poor and needy.? The images of the 
living conditions of the poor are strong, realistic and appealing to the reader's 
emotions; the poor by the Kaisarion church suffered from the cold, and sat on a 
straw mat, half of which covered their body. They wished to eat the leaves of the 
lettuce thrown from the kitchens of the wealthy. They praised those who gave them 





? On the credibility of Leontios, see Déroche, Études sur Léontios de Néapolis, 136-53. 
э On bishops' charitable activity, see Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity, 
89-103; Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity, 223-6. 
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alms and reproached and insulted those who had no mercy for them (ВНС 886 – 
ch. 192%, 205-11, 271%). In the vita of John the Almsgiver the city and social relations 
are filtered through the activities of a flourishing Church, the competition between 
the secular and ecclesiastical powers, active middle- and upper-class businesses, 
while the poor are looked at with care. This is the image of a still economically 
prosperous late antique city, in which the social and economic power of the Church 
was by then well established, prefiguring its future evolution. The vita of John the 
Almsgiver introduces one more theme characteristic of the medieval urban society: 
scenes of daily life and ecclesiastical business inside the patriarch’s quarters, and 
moments of prayer in the chapel and in the church.” The focus of the hagiographical 
narrative began to turn from the outdoor urban life to that indoors.*! 

The Life of Theodore of Sykeon also shows the transition from the early centuries 
to the medieval society from a different perspective: it combines the rural and the 
urban setting, and describes the conduct of Theodore who was a popular saint 
performing an extreme form of ascetic practice, and became a bishop. Theodore 
protected the rural and the urban populations from suffering and distress. He 
travelled extensively to various cities including Constantinople and Jerusalem, to 
pray at churches, to carry on ecclesiastical business, and perform miracles. The 
image of the cities is medieval when the hagiographer describes how the saint 
performed litanies, and blessed the urban space and population with his sanctity. 
When he was beckoned from his monastery to Ancyra to save it from the plague, 
he ordered one day of litany throughout the city with the participation of the entire 
population. When, again, he was called to the town of Pessinous to save it from a 
drought, he performed a litany extending from the city’s central church to a church 
outside the walls together with the city’s bishop and the urban population. There 
he celebrated the mass, and returned in litany into the city, where he prayed to God 
to bring rain. Indeed, when they all sat to feast after the communion, it began to 
rain and continued for three days (ВНС 1748 — chs. 45, 100). City and countryside, 
city-dwellers and peasants form the background of the hagiographical narrative. 
The relationship of the two is no longer contradictory, as in earlier accounts. The 
hagiographer introduces the urban space and time fully marked by Christianity, 
churches, prayers, miracles and litanies, in which the entire urban communities 





90 Although private worship was widely practiced in late antiquity, we rarely get 


glimpses of these personal moments of devotion in hagiography. On private worship, see 
Bowes, Private Worship, Public Values, and Religious Change in Late Antiquity. 

31 On the emphasis on private life in the early Middle Ages, see, Kazhdan, Cutler, 
‘Continuity and Discontinuity in Byzantine History’, 447-50, 463-4; M. Rouche, E. Patlagean, 
in Aries, Duby (ed.), A History of Private Life, 419-51, 567-89. For hagiography see Rosenqvist, 
‘Asia Minor on the Threshold of the Middle Ages’, 151-3. 

? For an analysis of the Life of Theodore of Sykeon and the social role of the bishop acting as 
patron, see Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity, 160—6. For images of the city in the same Life, see 
Rosenqvist, ‘Asia Minor on the Threshold of the Middle Ages’, 152-3. For the saint's changing 
relation with the city in this Life, see Saradi, The Byzantine City in the Sixth Century, 114—5. 
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participate. Such narratives express and foster collective images with the saint as a 
central figure and introduced the Christian medieval image of city. 


The Transition into the Middle Byzantine Period 


At the end of late antiquity the Empire was changing rapidly amidst waves of 
enemy invasions, the Avars and Slavs in the Balkans, and the Persians and Arabs 
in the East. The military aggressiveness and danger that cities faced created a 
new role for the saints and a new intimate relation between them and the city. In 
the popular imagination fostered by religious beliefs, the saint, as a supernatural 
patron, intervened to defend and save his city. The Miracles of St Demetrios in 
Thessalonike (ВНС 499—523 and 516z-522) depict vividly and with valuable detail 
the invasion of the Slavic tribes against the city in the late sixth and the seventh 
century. It refers to the destruction they inflicted on other Greek cities, indicating 
their settlements in areas of Macedonia and elsewhere in Greece, and their quick 
assimilation with the indigenous population. In the narrative of the text we 
also find valuable information on urban life, such as the detailed and emotional 
description of the plague, or the city's food provision by sea (Coll. I, mir. 3, 8, 9). 
The church of the patron saint dominates the urban space and people's lives. The 
narrative contains many images of the church's wealth, the silver ciborium and the 
bishop's silver throne (Т, mir. 6, 7, 10°, 12'%-). The description of the Avaro-Slavic 
siege of 586 contains many topographical details, such as the fortified church of 
St Matrona outside the walls, phrouria and proasteia, the city's walls and gates, the 
harbour, the theatre and public baths (Coll. I, mir. 13-5). In the attack of 586 St 
Demetrios appeared on the wall as a hoplite and fought with the enemy, and killed 
many. In the attack of 615 St Demetrios appeared in a white garb on the wall and 
walking on the sea (Coll. I, mir. 132°; Coll. П, mir. 1/5). His guardianship of the city 
was incomparable (то тўс кђӧгроуіос̧ àovykçitov; Coll. I, mir. 131). We note the 
competition of the bishop with the members of the upper class: the bishop projects 
himself as the city's patron and intercessor to the saint, and in a vision the city, 
metaphorically, becomes his daughter who was in danger. In 618 Bishop John was 
running on the wall with citizens encouraging them to fight. In contrast, the urban 
elite played a dubious role in its contacts with the Slavs (Coll. I, mir. 14; Coll. IL, 
mir. 1.193, mir. 2). The Miracles of St Demetrios, a major source for the history of 
the Avar and Slavic attacks against Thessalonike, also reveal the new ideological 
trends and social realities of the time and echo the strong feelings of insecurity 
which the population of the city was seized with. The concept of the saint, who 
repulsed the enemies, is heroic, and the tone of hagiography triumphal. The urban 
space, shaped and redefined by the invasions, receives a new symbolic virtue, as it 
was defended by the patron saint. Among images of disarray, an alternate world 
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is projected, a world in which salvation was secured by the saint.? This was the 
permanent triumph of the saint in the medieval Byzantine city. 

By the later part of the sixth century antique culture faded away. The Byzantine 
city had lost its political self-determination and administrative independence, 
and its role in the state was redefined, while in the seventh and eighth centuries 
the invasions radically altered the function and the form of the city: the cities 
had become kastra. The urban landscape had been dramatically changed: antique 
monuments were abandoned, ruined by the passage of time or dilapidated by the 
people, public space was taken over by private constructions, the urban fabric was 
often broken up in nuclei around churches, some cities were relocated to naturally 
defended sites, other cities were abandoned and the vast majority of them were 
reduced in size, population and economic vitality. Many having lost their urban 
character resembled large villages, a sign of the Empire's ruralisation. Only large 
cities with solid fortifications and centres of interregional trade, like Thessalonike, 
and cities which became centres of the new administrative structure of the themata, 
like Amorion, maintained their urban character. Even then, the urban landscape 
had lost its antique appearance and received a medieval form, without antique 
public buildings, but only with churches and baths, and houses and workshops 
densely built inside the walls, as, for example, the urban district revealed in the 
excavations of Amorion.™ 

The change of the Byzantine city is also manifested in hagiography. Glimpses of 
the dissolution of the antique urban topography are given in hagiographical texts 
after the sixth century. The eighth miracle of St Theodore Teron towards the second 
half of the seventh century refers to annual attacks from the Arabs against the city 
of Euchaita, where the so-called Tetrapylon inside the walls was a place appropriate 
to escape the enemy. We can presume that this was the site of an ancient Tetrapylon, 
the monumental architecture of which and possibly the antique ruins around it 
made it a convenient hiding place (BHG 1764 — ch. 15).? In the Life of St Nikon 
Metanoeite (ca. 930/35-late tenth/early eleventh c.) a church in Corinth was built by 
an arch, presumably an antique structure (ВНС 1366 — ch. 28" ?). Nikon chose a 
place at the site of Sparta’s ancient agora, to the southwest of the ‘Round Building’ 
(the ‘Choros’ of Sparta’s ancient agora) to build his new church, and probably the 
same ground of the ‘Round Building’ was used by the members of the local elite 





9? Orselli, ‘Il santo patrono cittadino’. 


On the change of the Byzantine city from the early to the middle Byzantine periods 
see Mango, Le développement urbain de Constantinople (IV-VIT siècles); Saradi, The Byzantine 
City in the Sixth Century (with earlier bibliography); for individual cities see the relevant 
chapters in Laiou, The Economic History of Byzantium, I, II. Further studies are those by 
Zavagno, Cities in Transition; Ivison, ‘Amorium in the Byzantine Dark Ages’; Kiousopoulou, 
Ot BuCavtivés rtóAeic (80с-150с атоуас); Christie, Augenti, Urbes Extinctae. 

35 In contrast to the fifth-century miracles, which unfold in an urban context, the 
seventh-century miracles show a city struggling to survive enemy attacks. See Kazhdan, 
‘The Flourishing City of Euchaita', 199, against the view of Trombley, that the city did not 
suffer decline: ‘The Decline of the Seventh Century Town: the Exception of Euchaita'. 
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as a tykanisterion to play with a ball and ride horses (ВНС 1366 — chs. 35, 3914#).56 
The same Life allows glimpses onto the society of the provincial city. The saint 
was active in strengthening the belief of the local population in an area with Slavic 
settlers." The Jews, who lived in the city and apparently controlled the city's trade, 
were obliged by the saint to move outside the city's limits (BHG 1366 — chs. 33, 35- 
6). The church was constructed with people's donations of materials and volunteer 
work, but in order to persuade the upper class members to contribute, Nikon had 
to devise an extraordinary plan. He asked the workers to drag him through the city 
by the neck with a chain, which became a venerated relic by his funerary chapel. 
The poor quality of the work and lack of aesthetic concerns of the local stonecutters 
is evident in the account of a makeshift column of the church's altar (BHG 1366 — 
chs. 37-8) – a well known degradation of workmanship in provincial cities. 
Ruralisation of the middle Byzantine society and the reduced emphasis on 
urban life become evident in the work of Symeon Metaphrastes in the tenth century. 
For example, Metaphrastes re-wrote the Life of St Theodosios the Koinobiarches 
(BHG 1778) in a style totally different from that of the early Life: the vocabulary, 
terms, images and metaphors are now detached from the urban topography and 
experience of the urban life of the early Byzantine period, and draw on the rural 
and pastoral world. The new style reveals both the deep symbolic significance of 
the countryside and the rural world, and the much-reduced role of the city, in short, 
the new social setting and culture of the middle Byzantine period. Theodosios was 
born to pious parents, as if he were a noble and blessed plant (evyevécs фотоу кої 
пак&оюу), and, when he reached the age of maturity, it became clear that he did 
not incline toward material life nor base desires, like a colt that is not used to the 
bridle or like soil that has not been cultivated by farmers' hands and cares (PG 114, 
472А-В). The saint is compared to a tree (£0Aov), planted by the water and bearing 
sweet and abundant fruit. He drew to him the souls of pious Christians, and is 
thus compared to a huge stone attracting a piece of iron, or to honey of virtues that 
attracts the virtuous bees (PG 114, 481C, 484A). The disciples of the saint increased 
like deer that were seeking water in the spiritual fountain of the saint (PG 114, 
489D, 492A). The same preference for images drawn from rural life is to be found 
in the account of the saint's miracles (PG 114, 489B-C). The emperor Anastasios, 
who supported the Akephaloi, the uncompromising monophysites, is compared to 
a shepherd who had allowed the sheep of his flock to scatter away and be lost (PG 
114, 516A). But the saint did not side with the emperor and thus resembled an eagle 
in the clouds, which was impossible to be caught. The saint is also like a gazelle 
engaged in battle with a lion, or a general and his soldiers (PG 114, 517A-B). The 
references to city vocabulary and imagery, so striking in the early Life, are few 
and constitute stereotypes in Metaphrastes' version: the monastery of the saint is 
compared to a city with all the various professions that are usually found there, 
while in a reference to the destruction of Antioch by an earthquake the loss of the 





% On the location of the church and of the tzykanisterion, see Kourinou-Pikoula, 
‘LUUBOAN отт] uvreiaxr] vorcoyoacía ts Вобаутуйс Aexeóoupovíac'. 
Y Oikonomides, “Орт tegarooxoAr] отп Aakcvía'. 
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city’s beauty is a commonplace (PG 114, 493C, 544A-B). However, the preference 
of Metaphrastes for rural imagery is not absolute. In his version of the Life of St 
Matrona, he maintained the saint’s vision involving the personification of the three 
cities (PG 116, 944A-B). 

In the Miracles of St Artemios, compiled in the 660s, action is set in the streets and 
churches of Constantinople.” The stories offer us a view of the urban fabric, streets, 
merchants, porticoes and churches. Economic realities are accurately described: 
merchandise, markets, currency and exchange. Most of the people involved in the 
miracles belong to the middle and lower classes and the clergy. Various professions 
are mentioned, such as sailors, captains, merchants, doctors, actors, a poet of the 
faction of the Venetoi and a dioiketes, a woman who kept a bath house. The author 
of the collection appears fascinated by the constant movement through the streets. 
One is tempted to compare this theme with the popular narrative style, that is, non- 
classical, such as in the stories of ‘Daniel of Sketis' and the Lives of the Eastern Saints 
of John of Ephesos, addressed to the lower classes of the East, which emphasise 
descriptions of human experience.? It has been suggested that the Miracles of St 
Artemios present the last literary image of a late antique city: there are no public 
spectacles mentioned in the collection, no theatre, but private clowns, no chariot 
races, circus factions mentioned had lost their athletic role and had been reduced 
to a ceremonial опе, no taverns, but religious processions and churches." Viewed 
from a different angle, however, the narrative of the miracles may be considered 
a construction of a medieval stereotype with real, intricate details, movement 
through the streets, emphasis on the church, healings by incubation, religious 
processions and all-night vigils, religious confraternities supporting Artemios' cult, 
and incidents of people's daily lives. The central elements of a large early medieval 
city are the churches and the market, while elite houses are occasionally mentioned 
as topographical references. Thus, for example, in the narrative of Miracle 21 we 
follow a deacon of Hagia Sophia and poet of the faction of the Venetoi, who went 
to the church and then dined with the dioiketes of the Venetoi. On his way home 
late in the evening, he decided to purchase candles and to go to the cult place 
of St Artemios, located inside the church of St John the Forerunner in the area of 
Oxeia. When he arrived at the house called fa lordanou, he bought candles from a 
chandler and he received some change. When reaching the litter facility, where 
apparently litters could be rented, he went from the palace of the Vivianon to the 
colonnade across the street, fell down because of heavy rain and mud, crushed 
the candles and dropped the change. Upset and spitting at Satan, he asked for a 
candle holder from the chandler, scooped up all the small change, and proceeded 





38 On the changes of Constantinople from late antiquity to the early Middle Ages, see 


Mango, Le développement urbain de Constantinople (М-М siècles), 51ff. 

? Harvey, Asceticism and Society in Crisis, 136, 142-3. Rydén, Life of St Andrew the Fool, 
I, 30, describes the literary style of the Miracles as 'the concept of episodic composition, in 
which the parts are more important than the whole and the microstructures more carefully 
elaborated than the macrostructure'. 

40 Rydén,'Gaza, Emesa and Constantinople’, 143-4. 
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to the church. In the Miracle 18 we visualise a cantor of the church sitting opposite 
a money changer, also treasurer of the confraternity of St Artemios, and playing 
dice with various people. The account of the Miracle 34 gives various details of 
the architecture and iconography of the church of St John the Forerunner where 
Artemios was worshipped. Clear depictions are made of the atrium with an icon of 
the saint by its entrance next to a flight of stairs. An oil lamp stood in front of the 
saint's icon, which was a woman's responsibility to keep lit, following her family 
tradition. The holy coffin of the saint in an underground crypt inside a leaden chest 
with his relics, and the doors of the crypt were secured with a bolt. From other 
accounts of miracles we learn that there was also a dining hall for the patients 
and the clergy, and latrines.“ The dialogues of the Miracles of St Artemios vividly 
reconstruct the culture and mental attitudes of the Constantinopolitans. Through 
the everyday lives of the people in the streets of Constantinople a medieval culture 
emerges: urban space is experienced through the world of the middle and low 
classes, personal incidents and worship in the churches. There is no fiction in these 
images of Constantinople, nor idealisation. 


The City in Middle Byzantine Hagiography 


Inthe middle Byzantine centuries, hagiography and other texts address the question 
whether it was appropriate for holy men to live in a city alongside the conviction 
that sanctity can be achieved both in solitude and in cities.” Hagiographical 
narratives which unfold in Constantinople and have as central heroes saints who 
played a major role in the political events of the time or held high ecclesiastical 
positions, focus on events at the palace and the patriarchate, on merchants and 
artisans. These themes, corresponding to the world of the upper and middle classes 
of the capital, become a rich literary imagery in the works of Symeon the New 
Theologian (9492-1022). 

In the Life of St Stephen the Younger (d. 767), the topography of Constantinople is 
referred to in relation to the events of the life of the saint and to public persecutions. 
Some of the topography depiction includes that of the hippodrome, the prison at 
Phiale, the terrace of the Pharos, the praetorium, the porticoes of the Scholai, the 
Milion, the Forum Tauri (BHG 1666 — chs. 39-40, 55, 56, 63, 65, 71). The action in 
the Life of Patriarch Tarasios (784-806) by Ignatios the Deacon is limited to the palace 
and the patriarchate.“ In the Life of Patriarch Euthymios (907-912) the image of the 





^ On information about the church and its architecture see Nesbitt, Miracles of St 


Artemios, 8-19. 

? Symeon the New Theologian, Catéchèses, I, 386-8, 442, II, 26-8, 140-2; Life of St 
Theodora of Thessalonike, ch. 59. See also Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie monastique’. 

5 Kazhdan, ‘Das System der Bilder und Metaphern in den Werken Symeons des 
‘Neuen’ Theologen'. 

^ Efthymiadis, Life of Tarasios, 5. 
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capital is similar. The story develops between churches and the palace, since the 
saint supported the emperor Leo VI (886-912) and opposed the influential men of 
the palace Stylianos Zaoutzes, Samonas and Nicholas Mystikos, and sided with the 
emperor regarding the so-called Tetragamy Affair. The construction of a monastery 
at Psamathia by the emperor for the saint is emphasised, as are its construction 
on a property confiscated by Zaoutzes and the claims made by the owners. The 
ceremony of the inauguration, the dedication of the monastery and the emperor's 
provision for it also interest the hagiographer (BHG 651 — chs. IV-VT). Urban life 
is seen mainly in references to various churches and religious feasts, fasting and 
praying for days, and ceremonial entry of the emperor into churches. In contrast 
to hagiographical texts of the early period, religious feelings are now presented in 
emotional tones through personal experiences in the church, devotional practices 
and shedding tears on the ground of a church (BHG 651 — chs. 4-5). There is an 
interest in accounts of plots and treachery at the palace, political events and the 
life of the emperor, as well as his power and conflicts with the Church. AII these 
unfold in a medieval city where the topography and time are marked by churches 
and Christian feasts. When the statues of the hippodrome are mentioned, they are 
part of a sorceress's practice at the orders of the emperor Alexander (912-913) (BHG 
651 — ch. 20). Some scenes are markedly medieval. For example, the emperor chose 
the location of the saint's monastery at the suggestion of the first mime, and at 
dinner the mimes entertaining the emperor participated in a plot against the saint 
and discredited him with shocking insults (ВНС 651 ~ chs. 4 and 7). We follow 
the emperor, who is unannounced, to the saint's monastery, banging the knocker 
with his own hand, dining with the monks and showing surprise at some of the 
monastic habits at the table (ВНС 651 — ch. 9). 

The scene of the deposition of Euthymios after the death of Leo VI and the 
accession of Alexander reveals another aspect of the medieval urban society. The 
scene is marked with excessive cruelty (ВНС 651 ~ ch. 19), and, as such, it echoes the 
episode of the saint's death in the Life of Stephen the Younger, where more disturbing 
details are given (BHG 1666 — chs. 70-71). This is a world of savagery, religiosity 
and court culture, aspects of the medieval city that naturally coexisted. 

Often the life of the saint unfolds in the household and church. In the Life of 
Basil the Younger (d. 944 — BHG 263—264) Constantinople is depicted through the 
great aristocratic oikoi and palaces.? Relations with the slaves of these oikoi were of 
interest to the hagiographer.“ It has been suggested that the text was commissioned 
by Basil the parakoimomenos, the illegitimate son of Romanos I Lakapenos (920- 
944), and, thus, understandably, Constantinople is seen through an upper class 
perspective and experience. Be that as it may, even Heaven is perceived in terms 
of palaces, built of splendid multicoloured mosaics and marbles. The image of 





^ On the aristocratic oikoi of Constantinople, see Magdalino, Constantinople médiévale, 42-8. 
46 Cf. Angelidi, ‘AovAot отуу Коуотаутіуоополц tov 10? ai’ 
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the heavenly city resembles that of Constantinople and contains houses, palaces, 
churches, fortified estates and suburban villas.” 

Details of family and of everyday life reveal the new environment in which 
sanctity emerges, as they also point to a new emphasis on private life. In the Life of 
St Mary the Younger (d. ca. 903, BHG 1164) scenes of family life are depicted vividly. 
When Mary moved to the town of Bizye in Thrace (mod. Vize), she stopped going 
to the church every day, praying instead at home, prostrating herself before an icon 
of the Virgin and chanting prayers and psalms (ВНС 1164 ~ ch. 5). In this text too, 
there is emphasis on the slaves of the household. Mary aided slaves who needed 
assistance and was finally accused of having consorted with one of her slaves. 
Ultimately, Mary suffered a terrible punishment at the hands of her husband for 
alleged adultery, and, although she escaped him, while running away, she hit 
herself and died (BHG 1164 — chs. 7-10). 

Likewise, the image of Constantinople is medievalin the Life of St Andrew the Fool 
(ВНС 1152), although it is set in a late antique context. The text presents the social 
experience and culture of the tenth century, the period in which it was composed. 
The differences between Andrew and his model-hero, Symeon Salos, and the 
choice of the locations and incidents of Andrew's life betray a medieval society and 
culture.? Constantinople is central in this hagiographical text, not only because the 
narrative develops in the capital, but also because the saint has the same name as 
that of the apostle Andrew, founder of the bishopric of Constantinople.“ Andrew 
is less offensive than Symeon Salos, and his acts and criticism of sinners take place 
more in private than in public. In the text the medieval society of Constantinople 
is more intolerant and cruel than the sixth-century society of Emesa; morals are 
more severe. Contrary to what we read in the Life of Symeon Salos, the emphasis 
on the rejection of urban life is very much reduced in the Life of Andrew. Moreover, 
Constantinople is no longer a late antique city. There are neither public spectacles 
in the Roman urban tradition, nor public baths.? There are only indecent mimes on 
the street performing buffooneries, and these are included among the sinners (BHG 
115z - p. 1582-0, 1662775). The places of the capital frequented by the saint and 
presented as centres of urban life are workshops (ëoyaotrota), bakeries and taverns, 
like in the Life of Symeon Salos, houses of prostitutes, porticoes and the hippodrome 
(Өёотооу). Yet the hippodrome had lost its antique cultural significance, since its 
many statues were symbols of lust, for they raised sexual desire in women (BHG 
115z - p. 174????). It was there, a most disgraceful place, where the saint died: ‘He 
went to the Hippodrome Theatre, to the area of the colonnade, to the porticoes 
below (?), a misty and dangerous place where prostitutes live...’ (BHG 115z - p. 





" Magdalino, "What We Heard in the Lives of the Saints We Have Seen With Our Own 
Eyes', 107-12. 

^ See Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Les thèmes d'édification dans la Vie d' André Salos’. 

4 Magdalino, "What We Heard in the Lives of the Saints We Have Seen With Our Own 
Eyes', 95-6. 

5 Rydén, Life of St Andrew the Fool, 1, 39-40. Mango, ‘The Life of St. Andrew the Fool 
Reconsidered’, 309-10, places the images of Constantinople in the later seventh century. 
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422%), Unlike Symeon, Andrew frequented churches and participated in liturgical 
processions.” Certain images attribute medieval characteristics to the capital, such 
as an ox-cart driven by a drunk man singing, that ran over the saint, and a deep 
muddy pit in the middle of a street, perhaps to divert water, near the church of the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul (ВНС 115z - p. 967°”, 1321-188), The narrative of the 
Life of Andrew the Fool puts humble men and women into the foreground of the life 
in the capital. The hagiographer dips into human misery, desires, sins and lust. The 
streets and the porticoes, stores and brothels, private homes and churches form a 
world in a continuous interaction. The atmosphere of the streets and porticoes of 
Constantinople becomes intimate to the reader. The contradictions and realities 
of life in the capital emerge with stunning details: moral austerity and worldly 
desires, economic activities and poverty, sin and prayer. 

A characteristic of the medieval urban society is the interest which our text takes 
in the poor. There is significant emphasis on the poor of the capital and, somewhat 
unexpectedly, scenes of their behaviour are described. Poor were always present 
in ancient and late antique cities, but, given the character and purpose of pagan 
literature, they are absent in the texts describing urban life and art. However, the 
Christian religion and the writings of the Church Fathers gave visibility to the 
poor, a phenomenon that coincides with a similar trend in Talmudic literature. 
Apart from regarding them sympathetically, Christian literature urged almsgiving, 
thereby redirecting urban public benefaction in the antique manner to the poor.” 
Surprisingly enough, references to the poor are rare in late antique hagiography 
and they lack the details of the descriptive narrative. The aforementioned Life of St 
John the Almsgiver, which stands at the end of late antiquity, gives a description of 
the poor in the context of a moralising message. By contrast, in the Life of Andrew 
the Fool the poor appear more frequently and their behaviour is recorded in lively 
scenes. They gathered in the porticoes of Constantinople, in a particularly obscure 
place there. The saint sat among them, pretending to be one of them, playing with 
some obols, i.e. coins, the sight of which provoked excitement. When one of the 
poor attempted to snatch a coin, Andrew slapped his face, and the others beat the 
holy man with their sticks. Finally Andrew escaped by throwing the coins away. 
The poor rushed to snatch whatever each one of them could (ВНС 115z - p. 36%). 
In the church, the poor sat on the floor, while the rich were seated on benches (BHG 
115z — р. 122'%). The prostitutes sold Andrew’s coat to get wine for the day. In the 
Life of Tarasios the poor are said to live in the open air, with shrunken and ragged 
clothes that covered only their private parts (ВНС 1698 – ch. 228). The only scene 
which we can glean from the Life of St Philaretos as taking place in Constantinople 
is the feast he gave in his house to the beggars of the capital, whom he invited 
from the porticoes and to whom he made gift of money (ВНС 1511z - p. 92-857»), 
Aspects of poverty are also revealed in the Life of St Phantinos (d. ante 990): an old 
woman, barefoot and lightly dressed, met the saint on the street and begged him 





5! Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Les thèmes d'édification dans la Vie d' André Salos', 307-9. 
? Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale, 9-35 and passim; Brown, Poverty and 


Leadership. 
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for small change, and the wife of a potter who fell sick was forced to beg for bread 
at houses (ВНС 23667 — chs. 47 and 59). 

The same text narrates incidents in connection with the oppression of the poor 
by powerful archontes. In the tenth century such abusive behaviour was defined in 
legal terms in legislative and other sources, and, for the first time, in a surprisingly 
direct way.? Justice and assistance to the poor are matters that particularly 
concerned St Phantinos. The image of the oppressive archon is contrasted with 
the caring figure of the saint, who either took punitive action against the unjust 
archon, or chose to employ a subtle and gracious approach, or inflicted a dramatic 
humiliation. An abusive krites, who had ignored the supplications of the saint to 
apply justice to the poor, was punished as a result of Phantinos' prayer. The people 
revolted, seized all his possessions and threatened his life. Likewise, the doux of 
Thessalonike who had been unjust to a poor widow and an orphan was punished 
with sickness. To someone who had been wrongly accused by an apparently 
unsophisticated archon, the saint recommended a bird as a gift. In another case, the 
unconventional behaviour of the saint was a means for exercising social resistance 
and pressure on the oppressive member of the upper class: the saint asked an 
impoverished old woman who was in debt to drag him by a rope round his neck. 
The doux and his companions, stunned by the extremely humiliating scene, gave 
the woman the money she needed (ВНС 2366z — chs. 40-2, 46). By revealing the 
abuses of the upper-class members to the poor, the hagiographer served, of course, 
his didactic purpose. But the assistance to the poor is no longer a Christian symbolic 
reference, necessary in a Christian narrative, but reflects current circumstances at 
those times. There is one more significant point to be made: while in the legal texts 
the oppression of the poor by the powerful members of the upper class is always 
placed in a rural context, in the Life of Phantinos itis placed in an urban environment. 
That the city is now presented as a place of social imbalance and tension is of great 
historical significance. 

The two twelfth-century Lives of St Meletios (d. ca. 1110) written by Nicholas, 
Bishop of Methone (BHG 1247), and the court poet Theodore Prodromos (BHG 
1248) are very good examples of two different hagiographical literary styles and 
perceptions of the city. Whereas Nicholas wrote a typical kind of a saint's vita, 
Prodromos innovated also in criticising the upper-class citizens of Constantinople. 
To begin with, he points to the convention of hagiography to exalt the saints' cities 
of origin as great and superior to all the other cities, and, in a novel fashion, turns 
this into a criticism of the elite hagiographical production. He mocks the high-class 
hagiographers who take pride in their heroes' birthplace by praising the excellent 
construction of cities' walls and towers, the width of the streets, the height of the 
porticoes, the beauty of the theatres, horse tracks and gymnasia. Prodromos defies 
glorious ancient cities like Troy and Thebes, and places above them the village of 
origin of St Meletios. Contrary to high-class hagiographers who praised the size and 
beauty of cities which their saints originated from, Prodromos shows that Meletios' 





5 багай, ‘On the ‘Archontike’ and 'Ekklesiastike Dynasteia". Cf. Efthymiadis, 
"Medieval Thessalonike and the Miracles of its Saints', 13-4. 
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patris was the Church, the celestial Jerusalem, the citizens of which include God, 
Abraham and the patriarchs (ВНС 1248 – ch. 2). Although all the cities visited by 
the saint are marked only by their churches, among them the city of Athens with 
the church of the Virgin Mary on the Acropolis, Constantinople is seen through the 
eyes and experiences of the hagiographer, and is presented with images of a few 
scenes of the elite's daily life, marked by excessive lust (ВНС 1248 - chs. 3 and 9).™ 


The Rhetorical Hagiography of the Palaiologan Period and 
the Praise of Cities 


There is one more theme of the city which emerges in hagiography and deserves 
a brief investigation, namely the praise of the city in rhetorical terms. Such urban 
images follow the rules of the rhetorical praise (enkomion) and description (ekphrasis) 
and are inserted in the hagiographical narrative. Usually the city is eloquently 
praised in high-style Lives because it was the saint's fatherland or because he/she 
settled there, received martyrdom, or his/her relics had been deposited there. 
Also the homiletic form of most hagiographical texts in the Palaiologan period 
fostered the preference for cities' laudatory descriptions. This topos of laudatory 
rhetoric was thus adapted to the needs of the hagiographical narrative. 

The elements which formed an excellent city, in accordance with the rules of 
rhetoric, include the favourable site of the city, the beauty of the surrounding area, 
the climate, the products of the land, the urban economic activities, the beauty of 
the urban architecture and the intellectual and moral achievements of the citizens.” 
In the Life of St Thekla, written in a classicising style in the fifth century, the praise 
of Seleukeia where the saint settled to pursue her missionary activity includes 
the city's first rank in Isauria, the opportune location by the sea and near river 
Kalykandos, the grace and great size of the city, its right proportions, splendour 
and charm, surpassing most of the cities and being equal to others. Seleukeia 
competed with the beautiful city of Tarsos regarding its limits, its location, its 
temperate climate, the abundance of agricultural products and merchandise, the 
good supply of water, the grace of the baths, the splendour of the magistrates, its 
eloquence in the literary achievements, the joyous people, the fluency of the orators, 
the glory of the military. Seleukeia failed in the competition with Tarsos only in 
that the latter was the Apostle Paul's fatherland (ВНС 1717 - ch. 27775). In the 
account of the ordination of St Theodore of Sykeon as bishop of Anastasioupolis, 





5 See Messis, ‘Deux versions de la méme «vérité» : les deux Vies d’hosios Mélétios au 


XIF siècle”, 331-3, 336. 

*5 Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos, 57-8; Talbot, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles’, 23-4. 

% On the rhetoric of the city, see Pernot, La rhétorique de l'éloge dans le monde grécoromain, 
I, 79-82, 178-216, and passim. Also Fenster, Laudes constantinopolitanae; Saradi, The Byzantine 
City in the Sixth Century, 49-68; eadem, ‘The Kallos of the Byzantine City’. 
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the city is praised for having been raised in fame and glory through the saint: his 
virtues and good deeds exalted the renown of the city and inspired in the citizens 
virtuous activity. The city became the envy and the admiration of other towns and 
thus justified its new name of Anastasioupolis, seen as associated with Anastasis, 
i.e. Resurrection. The hagiographer reverses the traditional themes of city praise: 
Anastasioupolis did not rise to fame from the size of its population nor from the 
exceeding wealth and power of its prosperous inhabitants, nor from its fortifications 
on account of imperial munificence, but because it was enriched by and walled 
with the deeds of the saint; his sanctity gave a divine dimension to the city, and 
made it to be inhabited not only by men but by angels too, and placed it under 
Christ's guardianship (ВНС 1748 – ch. 58°“). In this text, reflecting the changing 
culture in a period of transition, the city is praised for having received the sanctity 
of its saint and Christ's protection. Thus the city was raised to divine heights and 
received transcendental qualities. As we see, Christian ideology had its impact on 
rhetorical descriptions. 

In the following centuries rhetorical praises of cities are rare in Byzantine 
literature, hagiography no making exception. In the context of historical and 
cultural changes, cities, having lost their cultural independence and self- 
determination, were no longer the subject of rhetorical praises. Urban laudatory 
descriptions as a distinct literary genre reached its apogee again in the Palaiologan 
period and reappeared in hagiographical texts couched in high literary style. The 
fragmentation of the empire after 1204 into numerous states under the rule of Greek 
and foreign lords gave cities political prominence and independence. Thus, while 
the power of the state was collapsing, cities assumed a new political role, that finds 
a parallel in the city-states of Italy. City praises exploit diverse elements of the city's 
natural environment, its architectural structure with emphasis on the churches and 
walls,* the civilising power of letters and the intellectual and spiritual interests of 
the inhabitants. 

In the Homily on St Agathonikos Philotheos, metropolitan of Selymbria (fourteenth 
C.), praises the city of Nikomedeia, where the saint was born, and Selymbria where 
he received martyrdom during the reign of Galerius (305-311). Both cities are praised 
for their beauty and size, their good location and their architecture. In particular are 
praised the high and strong walls of both of them, and Nikomedeia for its churches 
and statues — a rare reference to antiquities in our sources — porticoes and theatres. 
The bravery of the citizens in defending their city was appropriate to be emphasised 
in a period of tremendous insecurity (BHG 43 — PG 154, cols. 1232-3). 

Theodore Metochites includes a lengthy and elaborate praise of Thessalonike 
in his Enkomion of St Demetrios. The city is praised as being superior of all cities of 





57 The beauty of the walls and buildings continues to be a substantial element of 


praise, as, for example, in a brief statement on the height and beauty of the buildings and 
fortifications of Nicaea in the long vita of St Gregory Palamas by Philotheos Kokkinos (BHG 718 
— ch. 100°). See also Saradi, "The Kallos of the Byzantine City’, 47-8; eadem, ‘The Monuments 
in the Late Byzantine Ekphraseis of Cities’, 181—2, 183-4, 186, 187, 188, 190-91; Maguire, ‘The 
Beauty of Castles’. 
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Greece and of Europe for its size and geographical location, for the deeds and virtues 
of its inhabitants and for its protector saint. Demetrios was the soul of the city and 
showed an unconquerable longing for it (ВНС 547g – p. 58-9). Thessalonike is now 
called Sion, a metaphor traditionally reserved for Constantinople (ibid., p. 78°”),° 
because its protector saint does not abandon it, especially in the difficulties of that 
time. In several praises of cities in the Palaiologan period there is an emphasis on the 
transcendental nature of the city. The city is idealised and elevated to spiritual and 
metaphysical height either on account of the citizens’ intellect, virtues and religious 
feelings or because of its divinely decided destiny, and thus it is also compared to 
Paradise.” The emphasis on transcendental qualities of the cities may be explained 
by the turbulent political conditions of the time, in which cities became independent 
political entities and thus rivalled Constantinople. It may also be that this was a 
reaction to the cities’ eminent danger and subsequent occupation by various enemies, 
a condition which gave them divine qualities acquired through their martyrdom, as, 
for example, in the Passio of St Arethas and his Companions in the sixth century, where 
the city Najran is identified with Sion (ВНС 166 — ch. 24°”). 

Nikephoros Gregoras, in his Enkomion of St Demetrios, written in highly 
classicising style, approaches the praise of the city from another perspective, that of 
the city’s glorious antiquity. He compares Thessalonike with other famous ancient 
cities, Babylon, Alexandria and Carthage, and, not surprisingly, demonstrates that 
Thessalonike surpasses them all. The city flourishes through the centuries and 
was as if immortal on account of the saint’s alliance. Emphasis is also laid on the 
city’s founder, Kassandros, and its foundation.” Gregoras stresses Thessalonike’s 
favourable location, which combines beauty and security, and the spiritual 
element in the city’s life, namely the four festivals in honour of St Demetrios. The 
inhabitants demonstrated their piety, for they fasted during that time, contributed 
to charities and prayed throughout the night (ВНС 547f —85!%—87157, 9087-91). 
In fact, antique and medieval themes merge harmoniously in the writing of the 
humanist Gregoras. The image of the city is woven with images drawn from the 
ancient rhetorical tradition (its beauty, size, and origin, and images of ancient 
cities) and also from the medieval religious feelings (the patron-protector saint and 
the inhabitants' piety). 

In other hagiographical works of the Palaiologan period, the traditional rhetorical 
components of city praise reappear, reworked and highlighted in accord with the 
author's literary preferences and ingenuity. In the Lives of Sts Germanos Maroules, 





55 For another example see Constantine Akropolites’ Laudation of St Demetrios (ВНС 542), 


203: ‘trv deutéoav коі когітто Liov’. Cf. also Fenster, Laudes constantinopolitanae, 61, 102, 106, 
109, 114ff. and passim; Rhoby, 'Stadtlob und Stadtkritik in der byzantinischen Literatur’, 286-7. 

59 Konstantakopoulou, BuCavtivn Oecoadovixn, 235-7 and passim; Rhoby, 'Stadtlob 
und Stadtkritik in der byzantinischen Literatur’, 287-8; Saradi, ‘The Monuments in the Late 
Byzantine Ekphraseis of Cities’, 182-6, 189. 

60 On the emphasis on Classical Greece in city praises of the late Byzantine period, see 
Konstantakopoulou, BuCavtiv] Oecoalovikn, 162-73 and passim; Saradi, “Н Ékhpaoic тпс 
ToarteCovvtac ато tov Bnooagiwva’. 
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Sabas the Younger and Isidore Boucheiras, Philotheos Kokkinos offers a humanistic 
picture of the city. Thessalonike is praised for its spiritual leaders, ecclesiastical 
men, intellectuals and fair judges. The city is presented as a metropolis and 
educator (ВНС 2164 — ch. 2*5; ВНС 1606 — ch. 2*"°; ВНС 962 — ch. 2*?!). Similarly, 
in one of his Enkomia of St Demetrios, Nicholas Kabasilas includes a lengthy 
enkomiastike ekphrasis of Thessalonike. The city deserved praise and admiration 
for its climate, the harmony of the seasons, its location, its beauty and size and 
the graces of the sea. The high intellectual preoccupations and achievements of its 
citizens are stressed and are now compared to those of classical Athens.*' The study 
of classical literature is combined with flourishing rhetoric in the city and theology 
in the nearby monasteries of Mount Athos. The inhabitants are praised for their 
piety, justice, the equality in their social organisation and for their good laws (BHG 
543 — chs. 3-5). These intellectual and moral qualities are also stressed in other late 
Byzantine praises of cities.” 

The ideal city in the Palaiologan period was a response to the political conditions 
of the time and to the rising tide of humanism. It combines ancient themes that 
venerated antiquity with a contemporary, realistic view of the city. The humanists 
developed an insight into urban life and culture that involved a conception of a 
civilisation broader than the city’s boundary, namely a civilisation involving 
literary intellectuals, theologians and jurists. The civic feeling of the educated 
members of the upper class, infused with humanistic ideas and values inspired 
from the world of Greco-Roman antiquity, offered a new self-image of the city. 

In the Palaiologan period Lives of saints were reworked in the form of homilies 
in highly elaborate rhetorical style and introduced city praises, which did not exist 
in the previous hagiographical texts of the same saints. Thus, unlike the early Life 
of St David of Thessalonike (d. ca. 540) which does not contain any urban praise, the 
Enkomion of the same saint, written by Makarios Makres in the fifteenth century, 
includes a long praise of the city following the rules of the genre. There is praise of 
the city’s beauty, its great size, strength, security, its mild climate, the harmonious 
sequence of the seasons, the beauty of its plains, the fertility of its soil, its calm sea, 
lakes, rivers, forests, meadows, and its wealth. The virtues of the inhabitants are an 
additional reason for praise of the city (ВНС 493m - ch. 862%). 

City praises also adorn the narrative of Miracles. In the Miracles of the 
Monastery of Zoodochos Pege (the Source) in Constantinople, written by Nikephoros 
Xanthopoulos in a high literary style (BHG 1073), the capital is given an unusually 
extensive treatment. After a rhetorical introduction on the subject of the work, 
the author begins a lengthy praise of Constantinople, which is adorned with the 
holy Pege. Many of the topoi known from other texts are employed and stressed 
with lyric tones and poetic images. Constantinople is the city of God, the eye of 





9! For the comparison of Byzantine cities with Athens, see Rhoby, 'Stadtlob und 


Stadtkritik in der byzantinischen Literatur’, 281-4; Saradi, “Н ékppaoic тпс TeatteCovvtac 
amo tov Bnooagiwva’, 41-7, 54-5. 

? Konstantakopoulou, BuCavtw Oeccalovixn, passim; Saradi, “Н ёкфрасіс тпс 
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the oikoumene and of the earth, or, rather, its heart. It was competing with the sky 
for beauty. Emphasis is placed on Constantinople’s central location and its role 
in caring for all like a mother. Then the city is praised for its privileged location 
by the sea, its harbours and coasts, its good climate and the region around it, the 
rivers, and the water supply system through aqueducts. It is the leading city in 
wisdom and arts, and in piety, while providing every type of good to the whole 
world. After a reference to the graces of the churches and the beauty of all the 
other buildings, Xanthopoulos focuses on the church of Hagia Sophia. It is the 
beauty of the city. Such a marvellous church could have been dedicated only 
to Constantinople. Hagia Sophia is praised with a vocabulary of excellence and 
loftiness and with bold images: the size and the beauty of the church are such that 
it would appear that the church had the desire to mingle with the sky. This great 
achievement appears to be a work of the Holy Trinity intermingled with earthly 
things. In the competition of beauty and size, beauty is the winner. The church 
shows the city to those sailing by, city and church being thus intimately connected. 
There is more. The city depends on the church, for the church becomes its symbol. 
The idea recalls a similar passage of Prokopios, in his description of Hagia Sophia 
in the Buildings: the church dominates the city and rises to such a height, that the 
entire city can be viewed from еге. Next, the praise of the interior and the triple 
aspect in the church’s excellence: there is an earthly appearance to it, while at the 
same time the church adorns the invisible with excessive beauty and extends to 
the sky, resembling some ethereal effusion. There follows a lengthy elaboration 
of the theme of the competition of the three elements of nature, air, earth, and 
water, and to which one of them the church belongs. Hagia Sophia thus emerges 
as a symbol of both the city and nature, too. Xanthopoulos then proceeds to the 
description of the church of the Virgin of the Pege. This church was located not far 
from the Golden Gate, one stadium from the city, in a spot with many trees and 
flowers, a site suggesting the church’s protective power over the city. The reference 
to Prokopios’ Buildings where the account of the churches of Constantinople 
dedicated to the Virgin begins with the church in Blachernae and ends with the 
Pege, both located near the walls, strengthens their power as invincible guardians 
of the city. Furthermore, Xanthopoulos mentions the fall of Constantinople to the 
Latins in 1204, the destruction and sacrilege the city suffered and the transfer of the 
imperial court to another city (ВНС 1073 — p. 3-7, 15-6, 62-4). 

Rhetorical descriptions of cities are also incorporated in other Collections 
of Miracles. For example, a laudatory description of Laodikeia in Phrygia is 
incorporated in the Miracles of Sts Kosmas and Damian, a text dating from the early 
seventh century but reworked in the early fourteenth by Maximos the Deacon.™ In 
these late works, the city becomes a rhetorical element, a figure of speech to adorn 
the text. It is also an instrument to convey the humanists’ vision of urban culture. 

It should be stressed that next to the idealised image of the city in the Palaiologan 
period, hagiographical texts allow us glimpses of the cities’ social reality. For 








9$ Prokopios, Buildings 1.1.27. See Saradi, ‘Beholding the City and the Church’, 34-5. 
9^ On this reworking see Talbot, ‘Metaphrasis in the Early Palaiologan Period’, 231. 
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example, the poor are present and the oppression they suffered by the rich and the 
friends and relatives of the emperor also concerns the hagiographers. Ecclesiastics 
and the patriarchs made particular efforts to soften conflicts and support the poor 
with fair judicial decisions and almsgiving.® 

To sum up, the image of the city and urban culture in the hagiographical texts is 
complex. In late antiquity, urban life is depicted as thriving and the role that cities 
played in the saints' Lives is major. Even saints who did not live in cities had direct 
contact with the urban population and the authorities, and were deeply concerned 
with the community's problems. Although urban life is regarded as negative in 
terms of Christian morality, the images of urban life are still realistic. The underlying 
historical reality is that of prospering cities and of open public life. By contrast, in 
the hagiographical texts of the seventh century the setting of most of the Lives is 
rural and this feature has been evidently interpreted as pointing to urban decline.” 
In the hagiographical texts of the middle Byzantine period, the image of the city 
unfolds differently. Instead of interest in public social life, writers concentrate on the 
palace and the Church, the oikoi, their household slaves, and in some narratives on 
streets, merchants and the poor. In many hagiographical texts, the story takes place 
in and around the palace and church, or streets and porticoes. A medieval image of 
the city and its culture is presented, with detailed descriptions of the poor and of 
scenes of violence and the public humiliation of pious men. The private sphere is 
the environment where many holy men and women attained sanctity, and details 
of domestic daily life are presented in some texts. In the new historical reality of 
the Palaiologan period that produced a new development of the cities, their image 
became a literary figure and a vehicle for cultural values of the humanists. The 
ideological significance of the city has been rediscovered once more. 





95 Laiou-Thomadakis, 'Saints and Society in the Late Byzantine Empire', 100, 101. 


66 Kazhdan, ‘Two Notes on the Vita of Anastasios the Persian’, 155-7. 
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The Hagiography of Doubt and 
Scepticism 


Anthony Kaldellis 


Scepticism in religious matters is not what comes to mind when we think of 
Byzantium. In fact, it is routinely asserted that there was no such thing, indeed that 
it could not have existed because a credulous religious mentality was allegedly 
pervasive and overpowering. To quote only one scholar, A.H.M. Jones: 'Sceptics 
and rationalists, if they existed, have left no mark on history and literature'.! This 
belief, however, is the result of a commitment to a particular view of the 'essence' of 
Byzantine culture that rests on modern needs and inventions. Ironically, the genre 
that testifies powerfully to the ubiquitous presence of scepticism is hagiography, 
the very corpus that is commonly cited to prove the opposite case. The recurring 
figure of the man who doubts the saint's power and expresses scepticism at his 
alleged miracles, only to be struck down by God and eventually converted, has been 
taken as proof that Byzantium was a thoroughly saint-fearing society. But it can 
also be taken to prove the opposite. Thousands of miracles – allegedly witnessed, 
then celebrated and often retold — failed to overcome innate human incredulity, 
which had to be confronted anew in each text. The pervasive scepticism attested 
in the sources reflects the literary strategies through which hagiographers hoped 
to counter fully anticipated reactions. The expectation of credulity is modern; the 
Byzantine hagiographer knew that he had a much more critical readership. Literary 
strategies reveal, through anticipation, cognitive and social patterns of reaction to 
new exemplars of holiness. 

Byzantium produced intellectuals who questioned or dissented from Christian 
beliefs,” and it is clear that the bulk of the population disregarded many rules of 
social and private life that the Church wanted to impose; they may also have been 





! Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284—602: A Social, Economic, and Administrative Survey, 957. 


Magdalino, ‘In Search of the Byzantine Courtier: Leo Choirosphaktes and Constantine 
Manasses'; Kaldellis, The Argument of Psellos' Chronographia; idem, 'A Byzantine Argument 
for the Equivalence of All Religions: Michael Attaleiates on Ancient and Modern Romans’; 
Siniossoglou, Radical Platonism in Byzantium: Illumination and Utopia in Gemistos Plethon. 
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more indifferent to (or ignorant of) official doctrine than many of us imagine? 
Depending on how we interpret their social psychology, this may imply a rejection 
of aspects of the faith. In this chapter, we will be specifically concerned with 
the evidence of hagiography and the relationship it establishes between saints 
and sceptics. Our focus is largely on saints who established their credentials by 
performing miracles, generally in the provinces, for the scepticism that appears in 
hagiography is mostly a reaction to the disruption of natural order by supernatural 
power. Hagiography, of course, evinces other types of controversy, for social and 
religious institutions and ideals were often sites of conflict rather than unanimous 
acceptance. Many bishop-saints, for example, tended to be enmeshed in political, 
courtly or theological struggles. This means that they had enemies, people who 
were not prepared to accept them as saints. Cultural differences may have played 
a role in some cases: ‘As late as 1072, the Greek metropolitan of Kiev is said to have 
disbelieved in the sanctity' of the Rus' saints Boris and Gleb.* Conversely, religious 
scepticism is attested in Byzantium that was not directed specifically against saints, 
for example when it was provoked by military defeat or natural catastrophes? We 
will not, however, be discussing these cases here, though we should not forget 
that they constituted a regular personal and societal response. There always were 
dissenters from the dominant narratives, in this case that misfortune represented 
divine punishment. 

To state the uncomfortable and unacknowledged fact bluntly, in virtually all 
texts of sufficient length about miracle-performing saints (or icons or relics) there 
appear men and women who doubt, question, dissent or challenge the truth of a 
saint's or a shrine's supernatural powers. This phenomenon can be considered an 
extension of the scepticism directed in ancient Roman society toward the claims of 
the elite. Saints’ Lives ‘were part of the new leadership's hard sell ... We would do 
well to recall the distrust that the people generally had for those in authority and 
the scepticism they showed toward traditional religious practitioners'.5 This is to 
say nothing about cases of doubt that were not documented but which we can infer 
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recent volume by Sarris, Dal Santo, and Booth, An Age of Saints?, discuss similar phenomena 
to those examined here. 
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Jew, 5-7, 42 for the seventh century; and Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia 
Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century, 421-7, 435. 
Augustine's City of God against the Pagans and Salvianus' On the Governance of God testify 
powerfully to a similar loss of faith in the West occasioned by the barbarian takeover. Similar 
defeats in the later Byzantine period also led many to religious scepticism, as is attested in 
many works seeking to combat that problem: these are discussed in Siniossoglou, Radical 
Platonism in Byzantium. For disasters, see, e.g., Stathakopoulos, Famine and Pestilence in the Late 
Roman and Early Byzantine Empire: A Systematic Survey of Subsistence Crises and Epidemics, 154. 

6 Toner, Popular Culture in Ancient Rome, 194. 
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from the history of religious phenomena and institutions,’ the ‘invisible hand’ of 
the economy of the miraculous. Confronted by this vast corpus, it would be better to 
offer a selective typology here. Sceptics doubt different kinds of things depending 
on the degree, tenor and motivation of their opposition to the saint as well as the 
specific goals of the particular work in which they appear. Still, the basic typology 
that we find in hagiography remained relatively consistent during the Byzantine 
period, though there were periods of deeper scepticism among the literary elite 
or opposition to monastic groups on the part of the authorities. The vocabulary 
associated with these phenomena in hagiography, at any rate, is persistent and 
fascinating in its own right (especially as it is completely occluded in most of the 
scholarship). This chapter will begin by considering some factors that seemingly 
complicated this dynamic in late antiquity, the Dark Age and Iconoclasm, before 
turning to a general examination of the problem, drawing on later periods as well. 
Despite the ups and downs in the available documentation, the main parameters of 
the social and literary phenomenon of scepticism did not change much. 

The religious landscape of late antiquity was the most complex. Saints' Lives 
and miracle collections reflected and aimed to promote the dynamic of conversion 
and to bring unbelievers into the fold through persuasion, threats or by healing 
their ailments. The unbeliever in late antiquity, according to one recent typology, 
could be a pagan (in some cases a learned one), a Jew or a heretic.? Usually they 
are converted, for that is their function in the narrative, but not always. As early as 
Athanasios' vita Antonii (ca. 360), ‘two Greek philosophers believed that they would 
be able to put him to the test (7teigaoat)’. He saw through them and exposed them, 
whereupon they withdrew in awe, but were apparently not converted (BHG 140 
— ch. 72). Likewise, the majority of the pagan population of Gaza was evidently 
not impressed by the miracles of the bishop Porphyrios (ca. 400), for, despite the 
many conversions noted by his biographer, idolaters continued to challenge his 
authority (ВНС 1570 — chs. 19, 21, 25, 28-32), even after he had resorted to state- 
backed violence, amplified by more miracles, to destroy their temples (BHG 1570 
— chs. 95-99). The memory of their opposition was apparently strong much later, 
when the vita was written.’ Stories about the conversion of pagan philosophers 
who had doubted Christian doctrines continued to circulate as late as the seventh 
century and were linked to sacred artefacts still shown to visitors in Kyrene (John 
Moschos, Spiritual Meadow, ch. 195).'° 





7 Wortley, Studies on the Cult of Relics in Byzantium up to 1204, xiii. 


Csepregi, The Compositional History of Greek Christian Incubation Miracle Collections: 
Saint Thecla, Saint Cosmas and Damian, Saint Cyrus and John, Saint Artemios, ch. 10, for a useful 
typology, though it omits sceptics of Christian background, a blind-spot in the field. 

? Тһе most recent discussion of the historicity of this text is Barnes, Early Christian 
Hagiography and Roman History, 260-83. 

10 For permutations of the learned critic in Syriac hagiography, see Wood, ‘We have no 
king but Christ’: Christian Political Thought in Greater Syria on the Eve of the Arab Conquest (c. 
400-585), 201. 
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In the case of Athanasios and his hero Antony, we may suspect that the concerns 
of the hagiographer, a bishop of Alexandria, were more important in shaping 
the text than the facts of the saint's life. Athanasios was more harassed by pagan 
philosophers, urban and bookish creatures one and all, than was his Greekless 
hermit-hero. Athanasios used the vita as a platform for his own polemic against 
the philosophers, to warn his readers against them by deploying the authority of 
the saint. Significantly, he uses the opportunity presented by these pagan visitors 
to digress into an extended attack on Hellenism (BHG 140 — chs. 72-80), something 
that he had already done in a separate treatise (the Contra Gentes). We see here 
how scepticism in the narrative may reflect the concerns of the hagiographer, 
rather than of the saint, and how the vita is shaped to address contemporary and 
future concerns. The philosophers are not converted by St Antony, which means 
that they are still out there: a warning by the bishop to his readers, and a proposal 
for how to confute the enemy. Yet we do not want to confuse the issue of scepticism 
with that of interreligious conflict — or, when barbarians invade the empire and 
attack saints, with foreign wars — because that would involve us in a different 
set of historical problems. It is enough to stress that for a few centuries the saints 
could count on a non-Christian segment of Roman society to oppose them and 
doubt their powers. More importantly, we have already seen how the narrative of 
a vita can offer a commentary on the state of contemporary society by outlining the 
dangers and threats that a new saint might face. The texts could continue to serve 
this purpose when non-Christian elements disappeared from the scene. Below we 
will focus on the forms of scepticism that emerged among Christians in reaction 
to the miracles of the saints, not those that were largely a function of pre-existing 
religious differences. 

In a survey of Constantinopolitan monasticism, Peter Hatlie has described 
the era from the late sixth to the early seventh centuries as disappointing, with 
a thin record of accomplishments, whether worldly or spiritual. In this context, 
‘monastic prophecies met with doubt and disparagement ... A pronounced spirit 
of scepticism that was typical of everyone and everything in the age may have 
been responsible for the local monk's under-achievement in this realm'. The 
problem was compounded by the existence of ‘false holy men and prophets'.? It 
is refreshing to see this period, the "Dark Age' of Byzantine history no less, which 
was previously thought to be hopelessly mired in superstition and monk-rule, 
described in these terms. Yet as we will see, prophecies, miracles and monasticism 
were always embattled ideals in Byzantium, not merely during this period. Hatlie's 
description can be generalised. 

The brief period of Iconoclasm is also somewhat irregular. Saints who defended 
the veneration of icons, most of them monks, were too busy fighting other enemies 
and challengers to bother with what we might call the common sceptic; put 
differently, the authors of their vitae were more interested in using these saints 
to score points in intra-Christian doctrinal conflict and less to uphold the truth 





11 See Hägg, ‘The Life of St Antony between Biography and Hagiography’, in ARCBH I. 


? Hatlie, The Monks and Monasteries of Constantinople, ca. 350—850, 250-51. 
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and power of Christian sanctity as such against sceptics whose doubts were not 
predetermined by sectarian differences. Iconoclasts, 'all-wretched men who in 
no way accept the intercessions of the saints nor indeed venerate the holy relics', 
count as sceptics of a sort, especially the emperor Constantine V (741-775) and his 
followers, who own a chapter in the as-yet unwritten history of Byzantine anti- 
monasticism.? But their motives and policies were a function of theological and 
political partisanship and too closely linked to a specific historical period for our 
purposes. Moreover, we cannot believe most of what their enemies wrote about 
them: attacks against them were meant less to prepare readers for dealing with their 
type in the future and more to vilify their memory after the Iconoclast movement 
had ended. This is not to say, however, that saints of the iconoclast period did not 
also face the common sceptic, but these cases can be discussed along with those 
from later periods, independently of their iconoclastic historical context. 

In Christian communities, then, that were not challenged by pagans or divided 
by doctrine, we observe a range of sceptical reactions, individuated by the degree 
and localisation of doubt. At an extreme, we have what may be called the village 
atheist, such as a certain Michael on Lesbos who challenged Gregory of Assos 
(eleventh or twelfth century). He was 'a fool, about whom David has written, he 
who said in his heart, “There is no God’ (Psalm 13: 1). Michael said that what he 
had seen was not thaumatourgia (miracle-working) but rather magia, i.e. magic, for 
which he was struck down for as long as the saint lived, after which he converted 
and paid his dues to God and the saint to make up for his disbelief (kakomiotia) 
(ВНС 710 - chs. 22-23).“ Anastasios, a scholastikos in Antioch, who is described as 
‘unbeliever’ (&тиотос̧) and ‘blasphemous’ (BAäodnuoc), would make fun of St 
Symeon Stylites the Younger (d. 592) and assert that he did not perform his healing 
miracles through God. The saint was unable to endure this for long and soon 
brought about his sudden death (BHG 1689 — ch. 224). The term 'unbeliever' here 
need not signify more than disbelief in the holiness of this particular saint, but by 
generalising and perhaps exaggerating the extent of his disbelief the vita presents a 
vision of social reality that included more radical options. When Symeon the New 
Theologian (d. 1022) was building his church, two brothers would insult him in 
abusive terms. One of them, Anthes, loudly called him a hypocrite and a fraud to 
all who came to visit, until finally the saint called on divine power and struck him 
dead. The vita adds that 'this was done to terrify all uneducated and foolish people, 
lest they despise the saints and the grace that dwells in them’ (ВНС 1692 – ch. 124). 
We will return to Symeon below. 





13 Gero, ‘Byzantine Iconoclasm and Monachomachy'. The quotation is from the vita 


of loannikios (BHG 936), ch. 35 written by the monk Peter. See the discussion by Dagron, 
‘L'ombre d'un doute: L'hagiographie en question, VIS-XI siècle’, 65-7. Dagron's article is 
important for the issue of scepticism, but does not concern itself with examples drawn from 
hagiography, dismissing them as ‘banal (69). 

14 Cf. also the Synaxarion notice by Nikephoros Xanthopoulos (ВНС 710c), ed. Halkin, 
33-4, for Komes, a violent doubter of the saint's posthumous miracles. On Gregory of Assos, 
see Kaldellis, Efthymiadis, The Prosopography of Byzantine Lesbos (284-1355), no 87. 
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One could of course believe in God but not the power of saints (without necessarily 
being a follower of Constantine V at that). When St Nicholas of Sion (sixth century) 
arrived at the village of Arnabanda, a man fell before him and beseeched him for 
mercy: ‘do not treat me on the basis of my lack of faith (arttotia)’. He explains that 
when he first heard of the saint, he said, ‘Who is the servant of God? The Lord our 
God lives, but I would not believe in any man upon the earth. But God saw my lack 
of faith (àriotia) (ВНС 1347 — ch. 22). A few miracles later, the priests of the village 
emphatically state: ‘Let no one doubt him (a7tot\oe1) from this day onward’ (ВНС 
1347 — ch. 25). Finally, one may believe in saints in general but have doubts about 
a particular one. Here are the words of a man in the vita of loannikios (mid-ninth 
century) who had a report of the saint’s miracles from another: ‘Sir, the tales you tell 
seem strange to me and exaggerated and I have no confidence in them. But if you 
want to make a believer of me, take me with you, if you have ready access to the 
saint, as you say, so that I too may see with my own eyes and no longer be hesitant’ 
(ВНС 936 — ch. 51). A pious monk who joined a community founded by Symeon the 
New Theologian was struck, when he saw the saint’s image in the very midst of the 
celebration of the liturgy, by ‘thoughts that led him to doubt (Aoyiopoi àriotiac). 
How can I know, he reasoned to himself, that this man is a saint like those of old 
who are celebrated by the Church? (BHG 1692 - chs. 141-2). The icon punished him, 
and the other monks were only barely able to save his life (and the following story 
in the vita is about the àruoxía of another monk). These are forms of ‘pious doubt’, 
more examples of which we will consider below. 

These stories testify to the variety of scepticism that saints were likely to 
encounter in Byzantine society, certainly when they were active in non-native 
lands (the theme of foreignness is especially prominent in the vita of Nicholas of 
Sion). But given that we are dealing with literary texts written for the political arena 
of sanctity, in which holy figures had to overcome many obstacles to claim a place 
among the pantheon of the saints, we should view such episodes also as tools by 
which hagiographers tried to overcome or forestall expected opposition to their 
saint and his cult among those people who had not directly witnessed his miracles, 
that is, the vast majority of the Christian community, if not its entirety by the time 
the texts began to circulate. Effectively, they constitute warnings in the form of 
stories against scepticism on the part of the reader. ‘What you are thinking has 
already been thought and acted upon by others’, they suggest, ‘and it had painful 
consequences’. Through repetition of this motif, they work hard to establish a 
mental link between doubt and punishment and possibly arouse their readers’ 
wrath against the always-present infidels in their own midst. By deploying this 
topos, they were countering a clear and present threat to their own agenda. 

Doubt could infect even men in the saint’s following. A woman left her son, 
who was dumb from birth, with Daniel the Stylite, who admitted him. But his 
followers ‘suspected that from stress of poverty the mother had suggested to 
him to feign dumbness’, so they tested him in various ways (BHG 489 — ch. 89). 
Such suspicion could be directed against the saint himself. One of the frequent 
visitors of Loukas the Younger or of ‘Steiris’ (d. 953) suspected, ‘in the pangs of 
aruotia’, that the saint only pretended to devote himself to prayer and study and 
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that he in fact slept the night away and knew nothing of Scripture or the Fathers. 
So he decided to make a trial of him (ói&rceipa), which, however, dispelled the 
Aoyiopoi of his àraoxía (ВНС 994 — ch.17; for another case, see ch. 62-63). The 
motif of the inquisitive or sceptical companion is frequent. After all, it had solid 
scriptural precedent in the figure of the disciple of doubting Thomas, who had 
to see and touch before he would believe (John 20: 25-29). Even one of the pious 
men already healed by St Nikon Metanoeite (tenth century) briefly doubted that the 
miracle had truly happened (diarioteiv), suspecting that he had imagined it (BHG 
1367 – ch. 63). Later, a child threw himself from a window of the monastery when 
he was caught stealing and yet was preserved by the power of the saint; some of the 
monks, however, were ‘curious’ about this (7eQtegyotegov) and threw some fruit 
from a parapet just below, to see what would happen to it and ‘test’ (ànónea) 
the matter (ВНС 1367 — ch. 75; to say nothing of the text's open polemic against 
those who assumed that the boy was in the monk’s cell for other reasons...). These 
‘investigators’ function as insiders who reassure the reader that the saint has been 
tested by those who enjoyed intimate access to his regiment and miracles and 
whose motives were pure; in other words, that belief in his power does not entail 
abject incredulity. They were not atheists or troublemakers, like Michael of Lesbos. 
The pious are allowed to have doubts, but are excused through these stories by the 
hagiographer, and this is done precisely because he expects his readers to have the 
same doubts. 

On a few occasions, disbelief is treated almost indulgently. In the Historia 
monachorum in Aegypto, the ascetic Kopres recounts the miracles of his instructor 
Patermouthios, but when he begins to tell his circle of visitors about how he used 
to walk across the Nile, fly and teleport himself, ‘one of our party’, overcome with 
incredulity (a7ttotia) at what was being said, dozed off. He saw a wonderful book 
lying in the father’s hands, which was inscribed in letters of gold. And beside the 
father stood a white-haired man, who said to him in a threatening manner, ‘Are 
you dozing instead of listening attentively to the reading?’ He immediately woke 
up and told the group who were listening to Kopres, in Latin, what he had seen 
(Historia monachorum, ch. 10%). The problem is that Kopres' narratives really are 
fantastic, even by the standards of the genre. Surely the reader can be excused for 
being sceptical, and the brother is not punished, only told to be more attentive. But 
it is not clear that the dream-vision solves the problem on the literary level, for it 
can elicit the same response that Kopres' tales do in the first place. 

Doubt, after all, could have its roots in faith, specifically in humility. For example, 
St Demetrios appeared in a dream to a certain Onesiphoros but the latter put it 
down to the workings of his imagination (bavraoia) because he was convinced 
‘that saints do not appear to sinners’ (Miracula S. Demetrii, Coll. I, mir. 7 [66]). He 
had to have the same vision many times to think otherwise. 

Another group of doubters who appear often in our sources are notables 
who refuse to obey the saint's command to desist from evildoing. Unlike other 
cases presented so far, their motives are usually social and economic rather than 





5 Cf. Most, Doubting Thomas. 
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intellectual, but their refusal to obey, coupled with the fact that they are aware of 
many stories of the saints’ wrath against men such as themselves, makes it likely 
that their disobedience stemmed from strong doubts about saintly power and a 
sceptical rejection of those stories that circulated. Some notables refuse to obey 
the saint even when they know his reputation, which suggests that they doubt the 
reality of his power (e.g., Syriac vita of Symeon the Stylite, ch. 56). Other such men 
have to be struck down or killed to convince the reader that the upper class was 
not beyond the saint's reach. It is important to note that we are not dealing here 
with opposition based on religious or doctrinal differences. Instead, these stories 
expose an aspect of the social politics of establishing a saint's cult, as the support 
of notables would be crucial. The vitae give these men every reason – both the bait 
and the switch — to cooperate and obey the saint's hagiographer, who most likely 
needed help to promote the cult of his hero. At the same time, they reassure the 
laity at large that the saint did not play favourites with the rich. 

Nikon's repressive policies faced considerable opposition in Sparta. A certain 
John Aratos objected to his expulsion of the Jews, openly denouncing it as unjust 
and abusing the saint throughout the region of Laconia (SE of the Peloponnese). 
He even brought one of the Jews back, but this went too far and so Aratos had to 
be killed by God (ВНС 1367 ~ ch. 35).'* Brigands to whom Nikon had preached 
likewise paid no attention and continued their life of crime, which is attributed by 
the hagiographer to demonic influence. They even gave the saint a beating when he 
came back, but this time the earth opened up and swallowed them whole (BHG 1367 
= ch. 57). When other brigands, also under demonic influence, later attacked the 
monastery and kidnapped a girl, the saint struck them blind. When they promised 
to return her, their sight returned. But now, possessed, it seems, by a spirit of 
scientific curiosity, they wished to put the matter to the test (Bäoavoc). They took 
the girl away anyway, whereupon they were made blind again. This time they 
pleaded for forgiveness, renouncing their óuxraoxía and &ифіођрӯтпос (ВНС 1367 
– ch. 70). In sum, saints faced both well-intentioned sceptics (those who wanted to 
believe in spite of their doubt) and ill-intentioned ones, who had to be forced to 
recognise the saint (or else, usually, be killed). In terms of the structural logic of 
the late antique narratives, the latter corresponded to the pagan philosophers who 
‘tested’ Antony but were defeated, the former to pagans who wanted to convert to 
Christianity and so ‘tested’ the pagan oracles in order to ascertain their veracity.' 

Exotic ascetics, especially stylites and holy fools, generated considerable 
Opposition even beyond the legitimate concern over the magnitude of their pride. 
One of their biographers, Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus, felt compelled to explain 
the Stylite's decision to live on a pillar, which seems to have embarrassed him 





16 


For this episode, see Anagnostakis, Lambropoulou, ‘KataotoAn, шо ноофг] avoxńs 
оту ПеЛопбуупоо tov You Kat 100v au’, 56-8; Neville, Authority in Byzantine Provincial 
Society, 950-1100, 153-6. 

17 For the theme of the converted robbers (or bandits), see Wortley, Studies on the Cult of 
Relics in Byzantium up to 1204, X. 

18 Trombley, Hellenic Religion and Christianization, c. 370-529, П, 7-9. 
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(Philotheos Historia, ch. 26173). We may assume that those who did not believe that 
these peculiar saints lived according to the precepts of the faith would also doubt 
the reports of their miracles. Their biographers, on the other hand, our main or 
only witnesses, were obviously partial and so unreliable when it came to these 
conflicts. Yet even though they tried to downplay controversy, traces remain. A 
^war' broke out between 'believers and unbelievers' over Daniel the Stylite (fifth 
century). The hagiographer attempts to demonise the latter as heretics (BHG 489 
— ch. 39). But even the high official Gelanios, later a supporter, was at first angry 
that the saint had set up on his property (ВНС 489 — ch. 27). And the reports of the 
feats of Symeon the Stylite were greeted with considerable apprehension in the 
monastery where Daniel had served as a young man: the monks deemed this new 
form of asceticism as un-Christian and vain (ВНС 489 — ch. 7). Symeon himself 
had encountered scepticism among the monks with whom he had served before 
climbing up his own pillar. One of them had decided to 'test' him out of 'envy' by 
giving him a red-hot poker to hold. This is followed by a story about how Satan 
also wanted to test him, nicely linking human sceptics to their real master (Syriac 
vit. Sim. 22-23).? In this case the hagiographer's objective was to overcome the 
doubts of Christians devoted to other, more legitimate, forms of asceticism. But as 
late as the tenth century, the young Loukas of Steiris came across a man in Patras 
who was making fun of a stylite to his face (BHG 994 — chs. 35-36). By then the 
vogue for such bizarre forms of asceticism seems to have somewhat passed.? 

The case of Barsanouphios (early sixth century) gave rise to a different form 
of suspicion, in this case over the saint's very existence during his own lifetime. 
Barsanouphios governed his community of ascetics from a place of seclusion, by 
writing letters and issuing opinions. At one point, a segment of the community, in 
conflict with their superior, doubted that he existed, whereupon he appeared and 
washed the monks’ feet, removing their ‘disbelief (èvoriotia ... àamotia) 2 Nor 
was it clear when he died. Years later it was believed that he was still there, in a 
remote cell. ‘Eustochios, the prelate of Jerusalem, did not believe this (dvoärmiotov), 
but when he decided to dig through into the little room where the man of God was 
confined, fire blazed forth and almost consumed all who were there'.? 

Doubt is a universal human reaction that no amount of indoctrination, 
repression, or cultural consensus can fully eliminate. It is a natural function of 





19 Cf. the discussion of the curious monk Angoulas who opposed Symeon the Stylite the 


Younger (sixth century) by Déroche, ‘Quelques interrogations à propos de la Vie de Syméon 
Stylite le Jeune’, 74-5. 

? Kazhdan, 'Hermitic, Cenobitic, and Secular Ideals in Byzantine Hagiography of the 
Ninth through the Twelfth Centuries'. 

?! See Letter 125 of Barsanouphios and John, Correspondance, ed. Neyt, de Angelis-Noah, 
470-75; English tr., Chrysavgis, Letters from the Desert (A Selection of Questions and Responses), 
88-90. See also Watts, Riot in Alexandria: Tradition and Group Dynamics in Late Antique Pagan 
and Christian Communities, 119—20. 

2 Evagrios, Ecclesiastical History bk 4, ch. 33; tr. M. Whitby, The Ecclesiastical History of 
Evagrius Scholasticus, 237, with parallel cases cited in the note. 
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the human brain, and often spurred by personal interests (the saint advocates 
policies you oppose, such as the expulsion of Jews; he sets up on your land without 
permission; his followers want money from you to establish his cult; he seems 
to you to be a charlatan; and so on). Faith itself involves a constant tension and 
negotiation between belief and doubt and there are ways in which the very logic of 
faith itself could generate a permanent state of doubt. Nicholas of Sion, for instance, 
rebuked the blind man Antony for not having faith in the saints, arguing that his 
continued blindness itself was the result of àruoxía (ВНС 1347 — ch. 33). Such logic 
may convince anyone who is not whole that deep down he lacks faith, even if he 
sincerely believes in the power of the saints. Moreover, few are so pious that they 
never lapse or become discouraged. The saints themselves were often their own 
worst sceptics. Antony, hiding in his desert tomb, was tormented by constant doubt 
and temptation. John Moschos (early seventh century) told a story about a monk 
who was depressed because he was assailed with doubts about having become a 
monk: in the end, he feared, it would all be in vain (Spiritual Meadow, 208). 

Our monolithic view of medieval culture-as-religion has robbed us of the 
psychological complexity of life in Byzantium. This is revealed in hagiographic 
texts, if only we pause to study the subtlety and the strategies with which their 
authors addressed the problem. Just as faith itself could paradoxically lead one 
to doubt the saints, the latter could conversely restore lost faith in God. 'If anyone 
doubted', notes the vita of Symeon the Stylite, 'his mind was put right' (Syriac vita, 
ch. 114). Scepticism existed everywhere where there were saints, even within the 
monastery and soul of the most pious brother. Its regular attestation in the sources 
must reflect its pervasive presence in society at large. If not — if, say, all these 
sceptics are a rhetorical convention of some kind - then hagiography is useless to 
social historians and our history books will have to be rewritten. The saints stand 
or fall with their deniers.? This, in the end, is because hagiographers understood 
the world they were writing for far better than we do because they actually had 
to succeed in it and they had to address the right concerns. Doubt was a routine 
part of life, even good for laughs. The tongues of ‘men who did not fear God’ 
wagged because abba Daniel had visited the house of a man whose wife could not 
conceive. À miracle established the child's paternity (Moschos, Spiritual Meadow, 
114). A hilarious situation developed one night during an incubation in the church 
which hosted St Artemios' relics, as a scoffing Alexandrian actor grew a hernia after 
urinating inside the building; he heaped abuse on the saint, in his mind an impostor 
who sent rather than cured diseases, in a story obviously written for comic effect 
(Mir. Artemii, no 17)." According to Cyril Mango, 'a reading of the Miracula reveals 





3 For general consideration on the value of hagiography for social history and the 


problem of its topoi — sceptics are a topos of sorts — see Pratsch, ‘Exploring the Jungle: 
Hagiographical Literature between Fact and Fiction'. 

2 See also the story from the Miracles of Kosmas and Damian discussed by Wortley, 
Studies on the Cult of Relics in Byzantium up to 1204, IX, 161-2. For this ‘Other Byzantium’, see 
Sevéenko, Observations on the Study of Byzantine Hagiography in the Last Half-Century, Or Two 
Looks Back and One Look Forward, 18-20. 
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that the ordinary man was shrewd and unsentimental: he usually approached the 
saint only after he had tried medicine and sometimes magical means; he was often 
discouraged if treatment in the shrine did not show quick results and quite ready 
to call the saint an impostor'.?? 

This brings us to the ultimate sceptic: the (Christian) reader himself. ‘We must 
not doubt (атиотегу)', Athanasios admonishes his readers directly in the Life of 
Antony, ‘that such great miracles have happened through a man’ (ВНС 140 - ch. 83). 
Every 'truly' and 'indeed' that punctuates his prose and every witness he calls on 
is another brick in the dam holding back the floodwaters of our (understandable) 
doubt. The same Athanasios understood that ordinary believers did not identify as 
much with the words and deeds of the saints as they did with the Psalms, which 
they took on with their own voice in prayer; the former material was ‘external’ 
to them and so they approached it as outside observers.” Hagiographers, unlike 
hymnographers, did not have the advantage of being able to fuse subject and object. 
Hence the constant struggle against doubt. The author of the famous vita of Mary of 
Egypt (seventh century) tries to pre-empt his readers’ disbelief right at the outset: 
‘If there are some people who happen to read this account and, allegedly because 
of their amazement at the extraordinary [aspects] of the story, refuse to believe 
it readily, may the Lord be merciful to them’ (ВНС 1042 ~ ch. 1). Peter the monk, 
author of the vita of loannikios (mid-ninth century), is also explicit in addressing his 
readers' doubts: a man saved by God 'through the pure entreaties of our blessed 
father is still alive and, if some people should have some doubt about this miracle — 
may God not allow it! — let them make a journey . . . let the darkness of their doubt 
be dissolved’ (ВНС 936 — ch. 62). In sum, hagiographers were open about the fact 
that they expected incredulity. The same author is indignant in his preface: 'I will 
add even this, lest anyone suspect that I write falsehood and fabrication, for it is 
customary to defile what is useful with disbelief’ (ВНС 936 ~ ch. 3). The triumphant 
refutation of disbelief - the disbelief of other Christians — is the explicit goal of much 
hagiography, and countless more texts could be cited. Scepticism and doubt, far 
from being ‘unthinkable’, were the norm. 

Most scepticism elicited by hagiography had to do with the supernatural 
element. In the preface to his short vita of Symeon the Stylite, Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
acknowledges that the story will seem to many to be devoid of truth because 
what the saint did surpassed nature, 'and people are accustomed to measure 
what is said by the yardstick of what is natural’ (Philotheos Historia, ch. 26'). This 
statement refutes many modern notions about ‘how the Byzantines thought’, that 
‘the frontier between the natural and the supernatural was obscured’; that ‘to the 
Byzantine man, as indeed to all men of the Middle Ages, the supernatural existed 
in a very real and familiar sense’; and that ‘the miraculous was a normal part of the 





^ Mango, ‘The Pilgrim's Motivation’, 7-8. 
26 Athanasios of Alexandria, Letter to Marcellinus 11 (PG 27, 21-4); Peers, Sacred Shock: 
Framing Visual Experience in Byzantium, 53. 
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early medieval world ... there was little doubt about іе. Quite the contrary, the 
supernatural would not be anything special if it were the normal and familiar thing 
that these scholars suggest. It was, precisely, something incredible, in both senses 
of that word. If we combine this with the Byzantines’ persistent ‘experimental’ 
attempts to ‘test’ the power of the saints, a different picture emerges. Average 
men and women knew perfectly well what it meant for the world to function 
according to natural laws and had to be persuaded with strong evidence, which 
the hagiographer aimed to supply, that a certain saint had accessed supernatural 
means to overcome the natural order. The difference between their attitude and 
that of modern scientific rationalism was in the nature of the evidence they were 
prepared to accept and their openness to the possibility of the supernatural, their 
desire to believe. 

Accordingly, saints were expected to perform miracles not only to assist with 
the matter at hand but also to head off doubt, which was always simmering beneath 
the surface, or lurking around the corner. Sometimes God had (to be made) to 
engage in elaborate and convoluted conspiracies to steer the faithful between 
belief and scepticism. According to the Miracles of St Demetrios, God brought it 
about that the city had few defenders precisely to ensure that no one would doubt 
(tva. ur] óuxpipip&AAor тїс) that it was He who then saved it from the barbarian 
attack (Miracula S. Demetrii, Coll. L, mir. 14 [135]). The point of the miracle is not 
so much to save the city — for God could presumably have made it so that it was 
not in danger to begin with — but to counteract ‘doubt’. This micromanaging of 
potential scepticism appears again in a striking passage during the ensuing siege. 
God, acting through the saint, protected the city from the stones hurled by the 
barbarians' catapults, but, lest anyone think that this was not caused by divine 
power but by the ignorance of the barbarians, he allowed one stone to hit the wall 
and smash a segment of it to bits (Miracula S. Demetrii, Coll. I, mir. 14 [154]). This 
was what we would call the ‘control case’ in a modern scientific experiment. 

A parallel and almost exactly contemporary case from the West has God engage 
in similar contortions to counteract doubt. After the cincture of St Cuthberht had 
healed two nuns, God caused it to disappear before it was needed again. Bede, the 
Northumbrian historian of the Anglo-Saxon Church (eighth century), explains: 


by those two miracles of healing he manifested Cuthberht's holiness to the 
faithful and then removed the cincture lest it should lead the faithless to doubt 
such sanctity. Had it been allowed to remain, the sick would have flocked to it 
and if anyone though lack of merit were left uncured, the fact would be taken 
not as a proof of that person's unworthiness but as a reason for disparaging 
the relic (vita of Cuthberht, ch. 23; tr. Webb and Farmer). 





27 Respectively: Kazhdan, "Holy and Unholy Miracle Workers', 80; Mango, Byzantium: 


The Empire of New Rome, 151; and Wickham, The Inheritance of Rome: A History of Europe from 
400 to 1000, 179, who does go on to qualify, not without some contradiction, that miracles 
were not natural and that ^writers did recognize that there was a danger that they might not 
be believed’. 
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There is a similar rationalisation in an unfortunately lacunose and almost 
certainly sarcastic passage in the historian Prokopios. The Persian king Khusro 
I (531-579) wanted to capture Edessa because it was widely believed that Christ 
had promised that the city would never be captured. Prokopios himself doubts 
the authenticity of this promise but notes that God felt obligated to protect the 
city now, lest its capture cause the people to lose faith. God, in other words, ever 
constrained by popular foolishness, must make a false belief come true, lest people 
fall into scepticism (Wars 2!?).® 

We observe the same presumption of doubt at work in sermons on local 
saints, where bishops are constantly and defensively addressing the doubts of 
their flock. For example, John, archbishop of Thessalonike in the early seventh 
century, discussing the miracles of his city's patron-saint Demetrios, expects his 
congregants to disbelieve what he is telling them; he knows that the burden of 
proof is on him.? This collection overall is a highly defensive text (see especially 
Miracula S. Demetrii, Coll. I, mir. 13 [111]; Coll. IL, mir. 14 [156]: addressing ‘the 
most distrustful’ (Atav motor); Coll. IL mir. 1 [194]: undeic àrioteitw). At times 
it seems to be trying hard, perhaps too hard, to counteract different versions of the 
events in question, versions that served other interests than the shrine of the saint 
and may well have been dominant among the citizenry, including among the saint's 
congregation. Unfortunately, we have no 'exit-polls' to gauge the matter, only the 
miracle accounts, from which we must infer, by working backwards, a climate of 
general incredulity. At one point the author even says that he will stop narrating 
the saint's countless miracles ‘lest we lead people into the sin of doubt (àruoxía) 
(Coll. I, Mir. 12 [100]). Doubt was not only something that people brought to these 
stories, it could even be reinforced by them.” Their faith had critical standards. In 
another passage the author pauses to consider objections that he possibly heard 
among his congregants. How can we be sure that this healing was the work of the 
saint? Specifically, why would he heal us when you have told us that the plague 
itself was sent by God? (Coll. I, Mir. 3 [41]). This elicits some deft footwork on the 
balance-beam of religious logic. 





28 Kaldellis, ‘Prokopios’ Persian War: A Thematic and Literary Analysis’. 


Skedros, Saint Demetrios of Thessaloniki: Civic Patron and Divine Protector, 4th—7th 
Centuries CE, 122-3. 

80 Canon 63 of the Quinisixt Council (in Trullo) bans the recitation in church of 
martyrologies that were forged by the enemies of the truth and lead the audience into apistia: 
text and tr. in Nedungatt and M. Featherstone, ed., The Council in Trullo Revisited, 144. It is 
not clear what type of texts and what enemies of the faith are meant. It is unlikely that openly 
heretical texts would have been read in churches, and in that case the Canon would have 
been more specific. One suggestion is that the narratives are ‘of such extravagant nature as 
to induce unbelief’: Chadwick, East and West: The Making of a Rift in the Church from Apostolic 
Times until the Council of Florence, 66-7. 
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The challenge faced by saints’ spokesmen was often a function of rivalry between 
the cults of different saints,” each trying to establish its credit among a local audience 
whose capacity to support holy sites was limited. Scarce resources led to competition, 
though this rarely took the form of comparisons in extant sources (for example, 
some officers encountered by a man in the accounts of the Miracles of Anastasios the 
Persian (ВНС 89g-90) disagreed over who was the greater saint, Theodore, George 
or Merkourios: Mir. 13: ed. Flusin, I, p. 145). To be sure, some of the men of God 
themselves were capable of making their own enemies, as we saw in the case of St 
Nikon Metanoeite. Such enemies were sometimes a strong feature of the contemporary 
scene in which the hagiographer wrote and so he could not pretend that they had all 
been killed miraculously or converted by some punishment. On the other hand, he 
could not openly give voice to their opinions. So in many texts relating to recently 
established cults, they remain in the margins, though for all we know they may 
well have been the majority of the population, their voices suppressed in surviving 
texts.” Unlike their critics and sceptics, saints generated institutions devoted to the 
propagation and praise of their memory. We should not confuse hagiographical 
views with those of the population at large. When the eastern armies mutinied in 588 
over a reduction in pay, the general Priskos sought to cow them by bringing out from 
Edessa and parading before them the mandylion, the holy relic upon which Christ's 
image had been impressed, 'so that by respect for the holy object, the anger might be 
humbled'. But they instead 'pelted the ineffable object with stones' and the general 
had to run away.? 

We come, finally, to a feature of the religious scene that contributed to the 
persistence of scepticism: fraud. ‘False prophets were part of the Christian 
tradition from the beginning and they existed at all times thereafter. Were miracles 
accomplished through the power of God or that of demons? Was this a holy man or 
a sorcerer?* How could anyone know for certain? ‘You doubt concerning this poor 
man whom you have received into your house, your mind doubts and hesitates as to 
whether he is a sincere man or, perchance, a deceitful man, a pretender, a hypocrite. 
You hesitate to be merciful since you cannot see his heart’, wrote Augustine.” The 
false ascetic Gourias, a 'deceiver of people', insinuated himself into the company 
of St Ioannikios with the intention of destroying him through demonic invocations 





Же! Efthymiadis, "Medieval Thessalonike and the Miracles of its Saints. Big and Small 
Demands made on Exclusive Rights (Ninth-Twelfth Centuries)'. 

? For enemies of Nikon's monastery, see Gerolymatou, 'TIleAortovvrigwuxkéc uovéc kat 
eEovoia (100c-120c at)’, 46. 

9$ Theophylact Simocatta, History bk 3, ch. 1", ed. de Boor, 111; tr. M. and M. Whitby, 
The History of Theophylact Simocatta, 73. For the context, see Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest, 
471-843: An Interpretation, 68-72. 

34 In general, see Kazhdan, ‘Holy and Unholy Miracle Workers’, 76-9, 81-2; James, 
^'Pray Not to Fall into Temptation and Be on Your Guard": Pagan Statues in Christian 
Constantinople’, 17; Wortley, Studies оп the Cult of Relics in Byzantium up to 1204, I, 24—5. 

35 Augustine, Sermon 41.7, quoted in Getty, The Life of the North Africans as Revealed in the 
Sermons of Saint Augustine, 95. 
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and poison; the saint eventually expelled him from his company (ВНС 936 — chs. 
20-22). Such evil wizards belong to the less mature facets of hagiography. The reality 
of religious deceit was usually more banal. When he was a youth, St Lazaros (later 
of Mt Galesion, eleventh century) fell in with an itinerant monk who went around 
swindling money from villagers. This ‘false monk' tried to sell him into slavery in 
Attaleia, but Lazaros was warned and escaped (BHG 979 — chs. 8-9). Soon afterwards 
he met a man pretending to be a demoniac in order to gain fame and money (BHG 
979 — ch. 12). Lazaros himself, once established as an ascetic, came under suspicion 
(there was trouble with the bishop of Ephesos) and efforts were made to ascertain 
whether he was a true or false ascetic (ВНС 979 — ch. 114). ‘Hostility toward Lazaros 
is a constant and at times urgent theme of the vita’, to such a point that ‘a visit to him 
must necessarily have been perceived as an act of criticism, of disapproval ... with 
what Ephesos had to offer’ (that is, the ecclesiastical establishment). Such situations 
of tension and competing interests and versions meant that the Byzantines had to 
exercise their practical, day-to-day judgment to distinguish between charlatans and 
the real thing. This created a permanent state of suspicion that is rarely acknowledged 
in modern studies, which have lavished their sympathy on authentic religious 
experience while distrusting the very concept of religious fraud as an invention of 
nineteenth-century rationalism. The sources again set us straight. 

Maurice (582-602) was generally remembered as a pious emperor, even as a 
saint,* and he supported various saintly cults. But consider his reaction to the 
reported miracles of the relics of 5t Euphemia, described by Theophylact Simocatta, 
not an overtly hostile historian of the reign (Hist. 8.14). On the anniversary of St 
Euphemia's death, her body, kept in a silver sarcophagus, would allegedly produce 
sweet-smelling blood that the priest gathered in a sponge and showed to the crowd. 
Yet Maurice ‘belittled the miracles, rejected the wonder outright, and attributed 
the mystery to men’s crafty devices (Gadtovoyixkai ënivouai). His ‘counsel of bold 
disbelief (&ruoxía)' led him to place guards around the tomb on the anniversary 
day, nevertheless 'rivers of aromatic blood sprang from it' still. The emperor was 
persuaded. But why should the fact of his conversion — inevitable, given the genre 
of the story — be more important to us than his initial disbelief? Nor was Euphemia 
a new saint clamouring for attention in the crowded sacred topography of the 
broader capital region: hers was one of the most established and venerated cults 
(dating back, at Chalcedon, to at least the fourth century). Maurice's piety was a 
complicated thing, involving reservations, contradictions, selectivity and standards, 
a willingness to question established institutions, and even political calculation. And 
what sorts of ‘crafty devices’ did the emperor suspect? Grégoire suggested that it was 
a move to appease opponents of the Council of Chalcedon (451), but this is unlikely.” 





3% Neville, Authority in Byzantine Provincial Society, 950-1100, 120-21. 

? Greenfield, "Drawn to the Blazing Beacon: Visitors and Pilgrims to the Living Holy 
Man and the Case of Lazaros of Mount Galesion’, 240-41. 

% Leroy, Nau, ‘Histoire de Saint Maurice, empereur des Romains’. 
Grégoire, ‘Sainte Euphémie et l'empereur Maurice’; cf. Karlin-Hayter, ‘A Note on 
Bishops, Saints, and Proximity to Constantinople’. For the cult of Euphemiain Constantinople, 
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Moreover, it needs to be situated in relation to ancient traditions of mechanical fraud 
and scepticism, before specific political motives are attributed to it. 

The basilica of St Demetrios in Thessalonike may illuminate the emperor's 
scepticism and the defensive assertions of so many hagiographic texts. From the 
middle Byzantine period we begin to get references to a myrrh that poured forth 
from the martyr's relics, a similar holy effluence. The basilica was damaged by fire 
in 1917 and the ensuing excavations revealed a system of pipes connecting the holy 
site to a secret chamber with a small basin accessible only from the Holy of Holies. 
This modification was dated to the same time that we begin to hear of the myrrh. 
Whatever the solution to this mystery, we should not be surprised at such devices, 
for cults were under pressure to produce miracles. Archaeologists have found 
numerous busts from antiquity that were hollowed out to enable priests to speak 
through them from the other side of the wall. Similar devices are exposed by the 
Old Testament figure of Daniel in the romantic (Greek) addition to his book called 
‘Bel and the Dragon’. The satirist Lucian exposed the false prophet Alexander who 
made a snake speak through wind pipes, and early Christian apologists denounced 
pagan priests for duping worshippers in such ways. A whole chapter can be written 
on ‘false prophets, cheats, and charlatans' in the Roman world. These practices, 
along with the scepticism and conflict that they engendered (one man's saint being 
another's charlatan), continued into the Byzantine world. Icons of the Virgin have 
been found with small holes drilled from behind into her hands.“ No wonder 
Maurice was cautious. 

Letus also not discount the continued force of the scientific tradition in Byzantium, 
though few were probably exposed to it at any time. Psellos (in the eleventh 
century) wrote a treatise on an echo-chamber in Nikomedeia that, some believed, 
produced sound 'from no cause whatever' while others believed that it was a wonder 
(téQac) or fraud produced by hidden pipes. He gave a physical explanation for the 
occurrence adding, significantly, that the experimental proof that many demanded 
of him would not be conclusive as conditions in the room could not be controlled. To 
support this he cites some of Archimedes’ experiments.“ This scientific rationalism 





see now Ousterhout, ‘Constantinople and Medieval Urban Identity’, 338-40. 

4 Basilica: С. and M. Soteriou, Н BaoiAikn tov dyiov Anuntpiov OecoaAoviknc, 54- 
5; but cf. Skedros, Saint Demetrios of Thessaloniki: Civic Patron and Divine Protector, 4th—7th 
Centuries CE, 54—5, 103. Archaeology: Poulsen, "Talking, Weeping, and Bleeding Sculptures: 
A Chapter in the History of Religious Fraud’; for the technical side, see Landels, Engineering 
in the Ancient World, 202-03. For Daniel: Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism: The Reinvention of 
the Jewish Tradition, 169. For examples from Egypt, see Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt: 
Assimilation and Resistance, 147-8, 150-52, 168-9, 205, 209; from late antique Gaul, Van Dam, 
Leadership and Community in Late Antique Gaul, 195ff.; for mechanical devices used to create 
miracles, see Trombley, Hellenic Religion and Christianization, c. 370—529, I, 49 and n. 205, 111, 
132-4, 136-7. For a chapter on false prophets, etc., see Anderson, Sage, Saint, and Sophist: 
Holy Men and their Associates in the Early Roman Empire, 131-50. For the manipulation of 
pilgrim's emotions through architecture and staging, see Hahn, 'Seeing and Believing: The 
Construction of Sanctity in Early-Medieval Saints' Shrines', 1088-90. 

^ Michael Psellos, On the echo-chamber in Nikomedeia, 106-09. 
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was not different from experiments performed by average Byzantines to 'test' the 
power of saints. 

But religious fraud is more often a function of personal charisma than technology. 
The power of saints was psychological and exerted through personal presence 
(which is what made many in the Church uneasy with the largely unregulated 
activities of would-be holy men). Identifying false prophets or scheming charlatans 
was difficult, and had been a problem since antiquity (for example, with fake Cynic 
philosophers).? This, in turn, would have put society at large on the alert, leading 
to many of the sceptical reactions we have surveyed. The spirit of Lucian was never 
fully extinguished. The fourth-century monastic author Evagrios Pontikos displayed 
considerable psychological subtlety when he warned that the spirit of vainglory could 
lead monks to imagine that they could hear the cries of demons and heal women. But 
this was self-deception. The bitter and cynical Kekaumenos, a writer of maxims of 
the eleventh century, warns against having anything to do with holy fools (caAo(), 
because you never know whether they are genuine and what kind of trouble they 
will get you in. Eustathios, the scholar of Homer and bishop of Thessalonike in the 
late twelfth century, wrote a massive critique of the monks of Thessalonike, noting 
that false monks pretended to have visions and performed false miracles to part rich 
people from their money. His contemporary, the scholar John Tzetzes, rails against 
false saints in many of his letters, exposing the scams by which they squeezed money 
out of trusting patrons. It seems that many exploited their sanctity as a ‘value-added 
tax’ to inflate the price of ordinary items that they gave as ‘gifts’. The complaints and 
warnings of these men are part of a critical view of monasticism that emerged in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries and the gradual rejection of extreme or bizarre forms 
of asceticism, at least on the part of the intellectual elite.“ 

We tend to think of holy men with established cults and vitae as 'saints' while 
only a few marginal figures are referred to obliquely or only with opprobrium in 
our sources as frauds. But in their lived experience both groups occupied the same 
ambiguous middle ground where doubt and opposition probably tended to prevail; 
put differently, these two groups were often one and the same, only viewed from 
different perspectives. It was, perhaps, only a matter of history and politics which 
group you ended up in. Social values shifted, especially in the eleventh-twelfth 
centuries, and the saint of one era could end up being dismissed as a fraud, false 
prophet, or troublemaker were he to reappear in another. A vita was the best 
(posthumous) chance a potential saint had to shift the balance in his favour. But some 
vitae are so defensive and reveal traces of such widespread opposition — for example, 
that written by Symeon the New Theologian for his spiritual father Symeon Eulabes 
and that written for the former by his admirers – that we suspect that their heroes 





? See, e.g., Dion Chrysostom, Or. 32.9. 


Evagrios, Praktikos, ch. 13, ed. A. and C. Guillaumont, 528; Kekaumenos, Strategikon 
69; Eustathios, Critical investigation of the monastic life, ch. 120, ed. Metzler, 132; John Tzetzes, 
Letter 57, ed. Leone, 79-84. See, in general, Magdalino, ‘The Byzantine Holy Man in the 
Twelfth Century’; and Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni, 1081-1261, 
289-91, 348-59. 
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remained trapped in a grey zone of ambiguity; their cults served a ‘niche market’. 
Niketas Stethatos, the saint's biographer, set out to refute the belief of some that the 
age of saints had passed, that it was no longer possible for men of the present times 
to attain such heights of virtue.“ 

In 1991, Susan Reynolds argued that the modern assumption that unbelief was 
somehow alien to 'the medieval mind' is unprovable, psychologically implausible, 
based on a simplistic view of culture and a predisposition to trust official sources, and 
refuted by numerous counter-examples. She concluded by proposing that a belief in 
such monolithic cultural mentalities is a symptom of our own uncritical mentalité. 
"Evidence of indifference or scepticism, whether among intellectuals, nobles, or 
peasants, cannot be convincingly explained away on the ground of a priori ideas 
about medieval mentality that must themselves depend on the absence of evidence 
of indifference or scepticism’. Reynolds discussed a wide range of phenomena of 
scepticism, from intellectuals to village atheists. Recent years have witnessed a flurry 
of studies on medieval scepticism and unbelief, reacting against the Age-of-Faith 
model.“ It is time for the field of Byzantine Studies to likewise escape its nineteenth- 
century historicist framework in examining this issue. 

We close, therefore, with one of the most remarkable men in Byzantine history, a 
certain Paul Tagaris, who, over the course of an eventful life in the fourteenth century, 
managed to con and swindle himself into the graces of bishops and kings throughout 
Europe and the Near East, claiming to be the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem and 
obtaining the post of Latin Patriarch of Constantinople. In the confession made by 
this anti-saint in 1394, Paul admitted that his career in fraud began when he came 
into the possession of a holy icon that he exploited for financial gain. Men such as 
he must have kept scepticism alive during the Byzantine millennium. It is dizzying 
to speculate what he himself might have believed about saints, icons, and miracles 
during his long career, and what he might have been able to tell us about his victims, 
the people whose mentality we, as Byzantinists, study professionally.47 What could 
he teach us about them? His views, unfortunately, are not recorded, but then we 
must remember that neither are those of the majority of Byzantines. 





^ Oikonomides, ‘How to Become a Saint in Eleventh-Century Byzantium’; and 


Paschalides, “О ауёкӧотос̧ Aóyoc tov Мкўта ErnOätou Kata йугокатпуброу Kat 1 
audtoPytNON ts &yiótnac ото Bulävrio KATA тоу 110 aicva'. 

^ Reynolds, ‘Social Mentalities and the Case of Medieval Scepticism’. 

Arnold, Belief and Unbelief in Medieval Europe, 221-2 for doubting the power of saints; 
Flanagan, Doubt in an Age of Faith: Uncertainty in the Long Twelfth Century; Dinzelbacher, 
Unglaube im 'Zeitalter des Glaubens’: Atheismus und Skeptizismus im Mittelalter. 

" Paul Tagaris, Confession, in ed. Miklosich, Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi 
sacra et profana, v. 2: Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, 225—6; text, tr., and commentary 
in Hunger, ‘Die Generalbeichte eines byzantinischen Mónches im 14. Jahrhundert'. See 
Nicol, ‘The Confessions of a Bogus Patriarch: Paul Tagaris Palaiologos, Orthodox Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and Catholic Patriarch of Constantinople in the Fourteenth Century'. Tagaris 
may be compared to Nikephoros Basilakes' (twelfth century) semi-fictional literary creation 
Bagoas: text in ed. Garzya, Nicephori Basilacae orationes et epistolae, 92-110; discussion in 
Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180, 283, 330, 385. 
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Athanasios of Athos 335, 408 

Athenais-Eudokia 165, 172, 173 

Athens 109, 198, 231, 321, 436, 440 

athlete(s) 28 n. 11, 363, 420 n. 6 

athletics 420 

Athonite Fathers 90 

Athonite manuscript 125, 129 

Athonite monastery 392 

Athonite monk(s) 129 

Athos Mt 111, 169, 191, 215 n. 18, 216 234, 
245, 319, 392, 401, 409, 411, 413, 416, 
440 

Atroa (place in Bithynia) 30, 47, 56, 120, 
135, 136, 224, 225, 241, 262 

Attaleia (town in Pamphylia) 466 

Attaleiates, Michael 266 n. 61, 278 

Atticising Greek 182, 252 

Audience 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 25, 26, 32, 39, 43, 45, 
47, 72, 88, 104, 108, 114, 121, 122, 
144, 149, 151, 162, 186, 232, 247-72, 


289, 292, 300, 314, 315, 325, 327, 345, 
350, 351, 354—6, 372, 381, 390, 465 
n. 30 

Augustine, St 104 n. 1, 248 n. 4, 454 n. 5, 466 
and n. 35 

Austen, Jane 260 

autobiography 29, 32, 41, 42, 120, 124, 128, 
130, 145, 190, 212 and n. 5 and 7, 
213, 214, 215, 220 and п. 28, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 225, 226, 229, 231 and n. 56, 
234, 259, 269, 314 

autodidact 267 n. 66 

autodespoton 394 

autohagiography 229, 231 

Avaro-Slavic siege 428 

Avars, the 114—5, 149, 428 

azyma 90 


Babel (biblical) 421 

Babylas (name taken by St Matrona of 
Perge) 368, 369 

Babylon 439 

bachelor 112 

Bagoas (work of Nikephoros Basilakes) 470 
n. 47, 473 

bakery 434 

Balsamon, Theodore 13 

banker(s) 397, 398 

baptism 75, 147, 149, 321, 322, 325 

Bardas, Caesar 399, 400 

Barlaam and Ioasaph 188, 189, 249 n. 8, 309, 
322, 332-4 

Barlaam the Calabrian 233, 303 n. 73, 309 

Basil I, Emperor (867—886) 84, 120, 122, 129, 
377, 400 

Basil II, Emperor (976-1025) 185, 186, 188, 
366, 369, 380, 393, 400 

Basil of Caesarea 3, 4, 6, 16, 57 and n. 44, 
38, 85, 218 

Basil of Emesa 83, 95, 214, 237 

Basil of Seleukeia 106, 165 and n. 19 

Basil parakoimomenos 356, 433 

Basilakes, Nikephoros 470 n. 47, 473 

basilica 113 n. 32, 468 and n. 40 

basilikos logos (-oi) 37 n. 49, 231 

Basset, R.M.J. 204 

Bastiaensen, A., 63 

bath house 70, 165 n. 17, 351, 398 n. 34, 431 

baths 424, 428, 429, 434, 437 

Bayan, G. 204 
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beauty (general) 317, 333, 348, 352 

beauty contest 314 and n. 3, 367 

beauty of the city 430, 436, 437, 438 and n. 
57, 439, 440, 441 

beauty of the martyrs 70 and n. 31 

Beck, H.-G. 9 and n. 28, 47 

Bede the Venerable 200 n. 14, 464, 472 

beggar(s) 147, 321, 351, 397, 435 

Beirut 422 

Beith-Ashram 75 

Bellarmino, Cardinal 184 

Benz, E. 348 

Berea (town in Syria) 371 

Bessai, monastery of 394 

Betylion (town in Palestine) 423 

Bible, the 45, 183, 254, 305, 345, 356 (see also 
Scripture, Holy) 

Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca 42 and n. 
67, 144 n. 5, 161, 164, 184 

Bibliotheca Hymnographica Graeca 291 

Bibliotheca of Photios 10, 18, 85, 165, 176, 
262 and n. 49 

Bithynia 120, 216, 223, 224, 225, 264, 297, 
370, 391, 401 

Bizye (mod. Vize in Turkey) 123, 370 n. 17, 
374, 386, 434 

Blachernae (district in Constantinople) 48, 
55, 109 n. 15, 121, 185 

Black Mountain 152 

Blemmyes, the (tribe) 78 

Boilas, Eustathios 40 n. 56, 58, 189, 194, 257, 
278 

Bollandist(s), the 67, 184, 200, 202, 203 n. 
27,313 

Book IV of the Maccabees 65 

book culture 12, 267 

book epigram 162 and n. 4—5, 163 

Book of the Eparch 397 

Books of the Maccabees 65, 75 

Bosphoros 121 

Bourdes, Manuel 403 

bow-maker 397 

bride-show 367 and n. 8, 378, 399 

Brindisi (town in S. Italy) 169 

Britain 397 

British isles 392 

Buddha 188 

Buildings (work of Prokopios of Caesarea) 
441 and n. 63 

Bulgaria 80 n. 50, 125 


Bulgarian campaign 151, 402 
Bulgarians 80 n. 50 

Bullogh, V. 346 n. 14 
Byzantine oral culture 2 n. 7 
Byzantine-Persian conflict 116 


Caesarea in Cappadocia 3, 16, 37, 129, 167, 
218, 227, 255, 262 

Caesarea in Palestine 5 n. 16, 41, 46, 52, 57, 
61, 63, 67, 116, 185 

Cain (biblical figure) 421 

Calabria 120, 208, 300 

cantor 112, 431 

Cappadocia 68, 69, 218, 367 

Cappadocian Fathers 5, 6, 37, 38, 44, 63, 254 

captain 431 

Carthage 343 n. 3, 439 

Castle of Oblivion 76 

Castor (mythological figure) 109 

Catania (town in Sicily) 168, 169, 322 

Catecheses (work of Theodore of Stoudios) 
268 

cellarer (of a monastery) 393 

cenobitic monasticism 263, 348, 420 

cenobitic sanctity 380 

Chalcedon 77, 121, 148, 391, 467 

Chalke Gate (Brazen House) 87 and n. 68, 
379 

chalkeus (blacksmith) 398 

Chalkoprateia (district in Constantinople) 
123, 398 

chandler(s) 397, 398 

chariot races 397, 431 

charioteer 116, 421, 423 

charity, -ies 364, 373, 375, 423 and n. 17, 439 

Cherrhonesos (town in Thrace) 405 

Cherson (town in Crimea) 86 

Chinese box 316 

Chios, island 112, 114, 227, 240, 249, 378, 
384, 392 

Choiroboskos, George 182 

Chonai (town in Asia Minor) 14, 18 

Choniates, Michael 14, 18, 170 n. 38 

‘Choros’ of Sparta 429 

Christian(s) 28, 42, 43, 61 n. 1, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
73, 74, 75, 77, 81, 86, 87, 88, 91, 108, 
118, 149, 171, 247, 248, 254, 255, 324, 
333, 363, 364, 430, 456, 461, 463 

Christian apologists 118, 468 

Christian apology 69 
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Christian audience 254, 257 

Christian authorities 86 

Christian authors 9 

Christian biography 26 

Christian Churches 289 

Christian city 75, 253, 427 

Christian clergy 254 

Christian community 363, 457, 458 

Christian community in Palestine 82 

Christian conception of eros 318 n. 19, 319 

Christian conversion of the Roman empire 
91 

Christian culture 28 

Christian discourse 2 

Christian doctrine(s) 455 

Christian East iii, 104, 126 

Christian Enkomion 37, 38, 44 

Christian emperor(s) 62, 73, 81, 85, 86 

Christian empire 63, 77, 82, 84 

Christian era 46 

Christian ethics 320 

Christian faith 28, 63, 65, 84, 149, 379 

Christian feasts 433 

Christian flock 131 

Christian genre 319 

Christian hagiographer 85-6, 251 n. 13 

Christian hagiography 5, 85, 184 

Christian healing practice 108 

Christian history 3 

Christian homiletics 253, 254 

Christian ideals 44 

Christian ideology 37, 438 

Christian late antiquity 253 

Christian life 38 

Christian literati 38, 166 

Christian literature 229, 313 n. 1, 316, 327, 
352, 419, 420, 435 

Christian martyrs 62 n. 5, 66, 77, 81, 116, 
254 

Christian morality 442 

Christian myths 329 

Christian narrative 106, 317, 330, 436 

Christian novel 332 

Christian orators 4 

Christian oratory 255 

Christian pilgrimage centres 118 

Christian population 3, 265 

Christian preacher, preaching 253, 254, 255 

Christian proselytism 73 

Christian reader 463 


Christian religion 82, 435 

Christian rhetoric 6, 11 

Christian rhetors 37 

Christian Roman emperor 73 

Christian saint(s)/sanctity 8, 111, 161, 168, 
188, 326, 334, 457 

Christian shrines 109 

Christian spirituality 2 

Christian teaching 321 

Christian texts 9, 26, 66, 420 n. 6 

Christian theology 320 

Christian tradition 466 

Christian values 424 

Christian virtues 254 

Christian West 103, 126 

Christian wisdom 353 

Christian world 2, 8, 109 

Christian writers, writing 2, 4, 287 

Christianisation of the Empire 379 

Christianised folklore 328 

Christianity 2, 3, 7, 37, 74, 75, 77, 81, 82, 83, 
88, 89, 91, 103, 107, 109, 111, 116, 
128, 253, 319, 322, 325, 333, 334, 363, 
379, 381, 425, 427, 460 

Christians under Muslim rule 149 

Christina, woman in Miracles of Sts Kosmas 
and Damian 108 

Christmas, feast of 197 n. 4 

Christocentricity 348 n. 21 

Christodoros 165 and n. 17 

Christodoros of Thebes 165 

Christological controversy/dispute 219, 423 

Chronicle of George Sphrantzes 42 and n. 67 

Chronicle of Symeon Logothetes 367 

Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor 82 

Chrysanthos the archimandrite (hymnog- 
rapher) 298 

Chrysippos (philosopher) 323 

Chrysippos, presbyter of Jerusalem 107 

Chrysoberges, Nikephoros 163 

chrysobull 393, 395 

Church Fathers 4, 37, 38 n. 49, 63, 65, 129, 
162, 183, 185, 254, 255, 262, 265, 302, 
420 n. 4, 435 

church of Hagioi Theodoroi 404 

church of Kaisarion in Alexandria 426 

church of St Anastasia 349, 398 

church of St Demetrios in Thenae 115 

church of St Diomedes 230 

church of St Elias in the Great Palace 377 
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church of St John the Baptist at Oxeia 
111-2, 392, 398, 431, 462 

church of St Laurentios at Blachernae 121 

church of St Menas in Alexandria 258 

church of the Forty-Two Martyrs in Con- 
stantinople 84 

church of the Holy Apostles 170, 176, 377, 
434 

church of the Theotokos in Blachernae 109 
n. 15, 441 

church of the Virgin Elaiotissa in Constan- 
tinople 119 

church of the Virgin Mary in Paros 329 

church of the Virgin Mary on the Acropolis 
of Athens 436 

church of the Virgin of the Pege 441 

ciborium (domed structure) 428 

Classical allusions 45, 114, 263, 270 

Classical antiquity 253 

Classical authors 104 n. 34 

Classical education 215, 218 

Classical Greece 1, 439 n. 60 

Classical learning 106 

Classical literature iii, 106 n. 10, 313 n. 1, 
440 

Classical metre 198 

Classical reference 372 

Classical rhetoric 365 

Classical tradition 334 

Classical tragedy 167 

Classical vocabulary 188 

Classicism 264 

clausulae 44 

Clementine Homilies 320-23 

Collectio Anonymorum 144 n. 6 

Collections of miracles 8, 33, 103-42, 249, 
255, 256, 389, 398, 432, 440, 455, 465 

comparatio 306 n. 79 

confectioner(s) 397, 424 

confraternity 123, 398 and n. 34, 431 

Constans II, Emperor (642-667) 115 and 
n. 37 

Constantine IV, Emperor (668-685) 115 and 
n. 37 

Constantine V, Emperor (741-775) 42, 85, 
87, 88, 115 and n. 37, 457, 458 

Constantine VI, Emperor (780-797) 376, 399 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos, Em- 
peror (944-959) 115 and n. 37, 122 
and n. 55, 123, 150, 201, 227, 356 


Constantine VIII, Emperor (1025-1028) 186 
n. 24, 400 

Constantine IX Monomachos, Emperor 
(1142-1156) 129 

Constantine, Emperor (the Great) 5 n.15, 63 

Constantine emperor, dedicatee of the 
Menologion 186 

Constantine, man seen in a dream 425 

Constantinople 10, 11, 12, 27, 54, 70 n. 31, 
71 n. 33, 72, 76, 77, 81 n. 50, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 98, 99, 106, 107 n. 
11, 109 n. 15, 111, 112, 116, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 122 n. 56, 123, 125, 126, 
128, 129, 132, 136, 138, 139, 140, 142, 
145, 146, 150, 151, 152, 157, 164, 167 
n. 27, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 176, 
178, 185, 186, 187, 189 n. 35, 190, 
191, 194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 203, 
204, 206, 207, 214 n. 14, 216, 222, 
225, 233, 234, 236, 245, 254, 256, 262, 
263 n. 50, 264, 265, 266, 267 n. 64, 
269, 270, 278, 279, 282, 297, 302, 327, 
331, 346 n. 13, 351, 353, 356 n. 33, 
358, 361, 367, 368, 369, 376, 379, 382, 
392, 394, 395, 396 n. 26, 397, 398 n. 
34, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404 n. 67, 405, 
406, 410, 411, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 
421, 423, 424 n. 24, 425, 426, 427, 
429, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 439, 
440, 441, 449, 450, 451, 456, 466, 467, 
470, 475, 476 

Constantius, Emperor (337-361) 85 

Constitutiones Ecclesiasticae 13 

contaminatio generum 41 

Contra Gentes (work of Athanasios of Alex- 
andria) 456 

Convent of the Mother of God Bebaia Elpis 
263 n. 50, 278 

conversion (religious) 73, 77, 81, 83, 111, 
116, 165, 325, 330, 455, 467 

Coptic collection of miracles 111 

Coptic language 79, 107 n. 12, 148 and n. 
23, 287 

Corinth 429 

Corinthian(s) 344 and n. 6, 346 

Cos, island 109 

costume 349-52 

Council in Trullo (691/692) 13, 345, 465 n. 
30, 474 (see also Quinisixt Council) 

Council of Chalcedon (451) 467 
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Council of Gangra (340) 345, 369 
Council of Lyons (1274-1275) 171 


Crete 119, 130, 137, 291, 294, 295, 302, 306 n. 


81, 308, 372, 394, 405 n. 72, 410 

cross, the 149, 421, 423 

Cross-dresser(s) 8, 29, 261, 343-57, 368, 369, 
370, 374, 378 

Cynic philosopher 356, 469 

Cyprianic texts 165 

Cyprus 84, 90, 95, 104, 119, 134, 135, 208, 
216, 227 n. 44, 405, 409, 426 

Cyril of Skythopolis 31, 43, 51, 72, 107, 146, 
220, 224, 227, 237, 248 n. 3, 257, 259, 
265, 274, 371, 420 n. 7, 444 

Cyrrhus (town in Syria) 6 n. 21, 7, 18, 34, 
44, 51, 98, 145, 156, 219, 220, 242, 
245, 258, 371, 384, 419, 420, 422 n. 
12, 448, 460, 463, 473 


dactylic hexameter 164, 165, 167, 171 

Dadianos, fictional ruler 67, 72 

Dagron, G. 106, 457 n. 13 

Daily life 8, 105, 112, 372, 427, 437, 442 

Dalmatos 224 

Damascus 36, 50, 54, 80, 82, 83, 86, 93, 116, 
188, 222, 239, 262, 270, 273, 291, 
295, 305 n. 78, 309, 405, 406 n. 80, 
408Daniel 27 n. 9; 36; 65; 470 and 
n. 40 

Daniel Abba 147, 466 

Daniel Abbot 228, n. 47 

Daniel, Book of 65 

Daniel of Sketis 147, 148, 152, 154-155, 360, 
433, 446 

Daniel scribe of Menologion 169 and n. 34 

Dark Age 10, 80, 113, 115, 118, 151, 253, 
455, 456 

Dastagerd 77 

David (biblical figure) 82, 419, 457 

deacon(s) 11, 44, 54, 57, 86, 97, 104, 108, 
126, 127, 134, 185, 204, 211 n. 1, 212 
n. 6, 226, 239, 251, 263, 264, 265, 275, 
277, 344, 355, 411, 431, 432, 441, 445, 
447, 473 

deaconess 364 

Dead Sea 78 

Decius, Roman Emperor (249-251) 67, 70 

defensor civitatis 397 


Delehaye, H. 26 n. 4, 62, 64, 65 and n. 20, 
71, 72, 107 n. 11, 163, 198, 200, 202 
and n. 26, 203 and n. 28 

demonic eros 318 

demonic possession 108, 116, 460, 467 

demonology 190 

demons 5, 31, 103, 117, 144, 169, 218, 222, 
314, 351 n. 26, 371, 422, 446, 469 

Demosthenes (Greek orator) 406 

demotes, -ai 397 

Desert Fathers 13, 32, 143, 144, 147, 371 

Desert Mothers 371 

desert, the 6, 10, 33, 46, 78, 79, 80, 116, 143, 
144, 145, 149, 150, 250, 252, 253, 
254, 256, 261, 328 329, 330, 334, 348, 
349, 351, 371, 381, 419, 420 and n. 8, 
421-4, 462 

deserter, desertion 297, 426 

Deubner, L. 108, 109 n. 14 

Deuteron (district in Constantinople) 120 

Deuteronomy 345, 368 

Devos, P. 76 

dialogue(s) 7, 11, 69, 106 n. 10, 113, 114, 
118, 124, 166, 167, 171, 292, 293, 307, 
316, 319, 320, 323, 327, 329, 331, 372, 
432 

Dialogues of Gregory the Great 146 

Diatyposis of St Athanasios of Athos 394 

Diatyposis of St Neophytos the Recluse 231 

Diocletian, Roman Emperor (284-305) 64, 
67, 72, 125, 166 

Diogenes (philosopher) 323, 356 

dioiketes 431 

Dion Chrysostom (author) 469 n. 42 

Dioskouroi, the 109 

disbelief 457, 461, 463, 467 

discours hagiographique 26 

Dmitrievskij, A. 200-201 

dodecasyllable, Byzantine 164, 166 and n. 
22, 167, 168, 169, 172, 287 

dog(s) 328, 349, 350 and n. 24, 351, 352, 355 

dominical feasts 198 

Domitian, Archbishop of Melitene 76 

Domitios, executioner 166 

Domitios Modestos, Prefect 85 

Domninos, porticoes of 392 

dorkon (‘gazelle’) 392 

doux of Thessalonike 436 

Dragon, killing of 125 
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dream(s) 28, 67, 87, 107, 111, 125, 169, 215, 
220, 221 and n. 30, 227, 229, 234, 315, 
321, 324 and n. 31, 325, 327, 331, 349, 
364, 400, 425, 459 

droungarios (military officer) 122 


earrings 350 n. 25 

earthquake 122, 199 and n.10, 424, 430 

Ecclesiastical History of Eusebios of Cae- 
sarea 5 n. 16, 63-4 

Ecclesiastical History of Evagrios Scholas- 
tikos 150 and n. 33, 157, 461 n. 22, 
473 

Ecclesiastical History of Socrates 85 n. 62, 98, 
182, 194 

Ecclesiastical History of Sozomenos 74, 85 n. 
62, 98, 182 

eclipse(s) 199 

Ecumenical History of Theophylact Simo- 
catta 41 and n. 63 

Edessa 83, 95, 214, 237, 465, 466 

education 6, 37, 165, 190, 212, 215, 216, 218, 
221, 229, 230, 231, 232, 251, 253, 258, 
267, 321, 364, 372, 403, 420 

Efthymiadis, S. 211 n. 1 

Egypt 7, 8 n. 23, 9, 11, 12, 16, 33, 34 n. 34, 
45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 64, 76, 78, 82, 91, 
107, 110, 118, 139, 143, 144, 145, 147, 
148, 169, 170, 174, 175, 214, 216, 218, 
219, 236, 237, 253, 256, 294, 295, 308, 
328, 329, 330, 363, 371, 372, 382, 405, 
414, 463, 468 n. 40, 471, 475 

Ehrhard, A. 184, 189, 191, 271 

ekphrasis, -eis 329, 330, 331, 437, 440 

Eleazar (one of the Maccabees) 65 

Eleusios/George (biographer of St Theo- 
dore of Sykeon) 30, 47, 52, 117, 221, 
237, 257 n. 29, 409, 444 

Elijah, Prophet 289 n. 25, 307 

Emesa 83, 95, 214, 237, 252, 326, 348, 349, 
350, 351, 396, 397, 424, 431, 434, 451 

emir 90 

Enkomion of Adultery 323 

Ephesos 146, 149, 155, 398, 394, 422, 424 n. 
22, 431, 445, 467 

Epidauros 109 

epigram(s) 27, 162 and n. 3, 163 and n. 6, 
164 and n. 14, 167 and n. 28, 198, 
204, 226 n. 42, 286 n. 4 (see also book 
epigram) 


Epiphanios, governor of Cyprus 426 

Epiphany, feast of 197 n. 4 

Eprem Mts'ire/Ephrem the Younger (Geor- 
gian translator) 185 and n. 18, 188, 
190 

eros, erotic element 317, 318, 319 and n. 
18-19, 323, 327, 334, 345 

Esau (biblical figure) 289 n. 25 

eschatology 146 n. 14, 419 

Ethiopia 75, 333 

Ethiopian Church 203 

Ethiopian language 107 n. 12, 148 n. 23, 
204, 347 

ethnographic digression 316 

ethnography 324, 328 

Euboulos, hospice of 398 

Euchaita 115, 130, 384, 429 

Eucharist, the 90, 147, 371 

Eudokia, Empress and mother of Leo VI 
the Wise 378 

Eudokia, Empress and poetess 165, 172, 
173 

Eugenia, spiritual teacher of St Matrona of 
Perge 368 

Eugenios of Palermo (poet) 169, 176 

eulogia, -ai 117, 423 

Eulogia, nun at St Matrona's monastery 
344 

eunuch(s) 128, 256, 345, 350, 351, 354, 400 

Euphemia, wife of Anthemios, Emperor of 
the West 425 

Euphrosynos, teacher of St Panteleemon 
167 

Europe 206, 282, 345 n. 9, 361, 438, 450, 454 
n. 4, 463 n. 27, 470, 474, 477 

Eusebia, pious woman 69 

Eusebios, Archbishop of Thessalonike 114 

Eusebios, biographer of St Philip of Agira 
286 

Eusebios of Caesarea 5 n. 16, 46, 52, 61, 63, 
64 and n. 14, 67, 72, 95, 97 

Eustathios of Sebaste 369 n. 13 

Eustathios of Thessalonike 469 

Eustratios the Presbyter 41 n. 65, 44 and 
n. 71, 52, 76 and n. 46, 97, 118, 249, 
274, 379 

Euthymios the Iberian 333 

Euthymios the Protasecretis 45, 46, 52 

Eutolmios 325-6 
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Evagrios Scholastikos (Church Historian) 
150 and n. 33, 157, 461 n. 22, 473 


Evagrios Pontikos 145 and n. 11, 469 and n. 


43, 473 
evangelists 162 
Evaristos, compiler of the Synaxarion of 
Constantinople 201, 202 n. 20 
Eve (biblical figure) 289 and n. 24, 381 
Evodios the Monk 84, 95 
ex-voto(s) gift(s) 122, 123 n. 57, 127 
exaposteilarion 289 
exempla (Greek/mythological) 13, 270 
exemplum 306 n. 79 
exkousseia (fiscal term) 395 
extra-textual author 212 n. 5, 225 


faction (hippodrome) 431 

famine 402, 404 

farm labourer(s) 401 

Fars (province in Persia) 75 

femaleness 350, 353 

fiction 8, 12 n. 35, 68, 215, 250, 257, 313-34, 
368, 432 

fictionality 357 

figura etymologica 303 

first-person narrative (story) 7, 31 n. 26, 
201, 214, 228, 316, 319, 321, 322, 324, 
326, 328, 329, 330, 332, 334 

Fiscal Treaties 396 

Flaubert, Gustave 260 

Flavius Josephus 65 n. 17, 96 

florilegium 41, 152 and n. 45 

Flusin, B. 116, 226 n. 41 

folklore 68, 105, 107, 328 

Follieri, E. 200, 285, 286, 288 

Forty-Five Martyrs of the Lavra 79 

Forum Tauri 432 

fragrance 380 

Franchi de'Cavalieri, P. 85 


Gabriel the Archangel 290 n. 28 

Gabriel the Hymnographer 288 and n. 20, 
290 n. 32 

Galatia 145, 219, 392, 451 

Galen 111 

Galerius, Emperor (305-311) 438 

Galesion, Mt 393, 394, 399, 467 

Gaul 105 n. 5, 468 n. 40 

Gaza 9, 82, 95, 99, 100, 391, 411, 422, 424, 
431 n. 40, 450, 451, 455, 473 


Gebhardt, O. 63 

Gelanios, beneficiary of St Daniel the 
Stylite 461 

'Gelasian Decree’ 72 

gender 29, 215, 250, 272, 346, 349, 350, 354 

Generic agnosticism 13 

Genesis, book of 421 

Genesios, Joseph (historiographer) 11, 18, 
263 

Genette, G. 313 

Gennadios II Scholarios, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (1454-1464) 98, 191, 303, 
309 (see also Scholarios, George) 

Geometres, John 27, 163 and n. 6, 167, 173, 
181, 189, 193 

George Abbot of the Monastery of Beella 
259 

George Archbishop of Alexandria 249, 274 

George Monk, Narration of 270 

George of Gallipoli (poet) 163 n. 7 

George of Nikomedeia 185, 291 n. 35, 297 

George the Archmandrite, see Eleusios- 
Georgios 

George the Monk (or Hamartolos) 41, 57, 
150 and n.34, 157 

Georgian(s) 130, 185, 188 

Georgian language 94, 149 n. 26, 150, 347, 
379 

Georgian manuscript 149 

Georgian translation 76, 82, 83 

Germanos I Patriarch of Constantinople 
(715-730) 291 

Germanos, bath of 398 n. 34 

Gerontios (biographer of St Melania the 
Younger) 336, 383 

Gesios (iatrosophistes) 111 

Giannelli, C. 286 

Glabas, Isidore 406 n. 77, 409 

Golden Gate 441 

Golden Horn 112, 121, 127, 403 

goldsmith(s) 397 

Golgotha 371 

Gomorrah (biblical) 421 

Gorgias (Greek sophist) 314 

Gospel(s) 2 and n. 4, 26, 36, 162, 182, 213, 
253 

Gouber family 366-7, 399, 400 

Goudeles, Theodosios 394 

Gourias, false ascetic 466 

grammatikos 169, 174 
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Grand Logothete 90 

Grand Vizier 91 

Graptoi brothers 187, 215, 286, 291 n. 32, 
298 

Great Oasis 78 

Great Palace in Constantinople 377 

Great persecution 61, 64, 72 (see also perse- 
cutions) 

Greco-Roman antiquity 440 

Greco-Roman biography 7 

Greco-Roman city 424, 425 

Greco-Roman culture 420 

Greco-Roman world 2, 421, 424 

Greece 1, 137, 141, 161, 362, 422, 428, 438, 
439 and n. 60 

Greek Anthology 162, 165 n. 17 

Greek hagiography 2, 4, 6, 62, 75, 161, 169, 
184, 252 n. 18, 389 n. 1 

Greek-Italian Church 203 n. 29 

Greek-Italian saint(s) 203 

Greekless 456 

Grégoire, H. 200 

Gregoras, Nikephoros 13, 14, 16, 27, 49, 
52, 191, 193, 216, 227 n. 44, 228, 232, 
233, 238, 243, 270, 271 n. 76, 401, 406 
n. 79, 409, 439, 444 

Gregory I the Great 118, 146, 155 

Gregory II of Cyprus, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (1283-1289) 227 n. 44, 231 
and n. 57 and 58, 232, 237, 243, 409 

Gregory, biographer of St Basil the Young- 
er 52, 238, 359, 366, 383, 445 

Gregory of Anazarba 204 

Gregory of Nazianzos 6, 11, 31, 37, 39, 52, 
65 n. 18, 85, 97, 162, 163, 167 and n. 
28, 171, 218, 238, 252 n. 16, 275, 383 

Gregory of Nyssa 6, 17, 37, 38, 39 and n. 53, 
40, 45, 47, 48, 53, 129, 218, 238, 260, 
275, 301, 308, 364, 365, 370, 373, 383 

Gregory of Tserents 204 

Gregory Palamas 308, 309, 402 (see also St 
Gregory Palamas) 

Gregory the Cellarer, biographer of St La- 
zaros of Mt Galesion 393-4, 410, 472 

Gregory the Monk 164 and n. 14 

Gregory the Presbyter (biographer of St 
Gregory of Nazianzos) 255, 275 

Gregory the Presbyter (biographer of St 
Theodora of Thessalonike) 53, 124, 
133, 214, 445 


Grumel, V. 202 
gymnasium, -a 436 


Hades 168 

Hagar (biblical figure) 171 

Hagia Sophia (also Great Church) 122, 126, 
129, 200, 202, 226, 431, 441 

‘hagioautobiographical’ text 230 

hagiography-in-verse 27, 40, 161-172, 189, 
287, 288 

Halkin, F. 45, 200 

Halsall, P. 374 n. 24 

hapax legomenon, -a 170, 264 

harlot(s) 8, 29, 46, 144, 170, 329, 330, 352, 
355, 371 (see also prostitute) 

Hatlie, P. 456 

Hauptman, P. 348 

Heaven 70, 228, 333, 379, 433 

Heliermus the Latin 90 

Heliodoros (sorcerer) 168, 322 

Heliodoros of Emesa (author of novel) 326 

Heliopolis (town in Syria) 83, 93 

Helioupolis (town in Bithynia) 391 

Hell 333 

Helladikos, Paul 447 

Hellas 120, 170 

Hellenism 456 

Hellenistic Greece 1 

Hellenistic novel 328 

Hellenistic period 162 

Hellenistic poetry 1 

Hellenistic urban tradition 419 

Hellenistic world 425 n. 27 

Henry I, King of Cyprus (1218-1253) 90 

Herakleia in the Pontos 14, 401, 405 

Herakleios, Emperor (610-641) 77, 84, 111, 
113, 117 

hernia 111, 392, 462 

Hesychasm 128, 234 

Hesychast asceticism 226 

Hesychast monks 234 

Hesychast saints 217 

Hesychastic movement 234 

Hesychios of Jerusalem 254 

hexameter 164, 198 

Hierapolis (town in Syria) 77 

Hieromartyrs 71 

higoumenos 394 

Himyarites, the 75 

Hinterberger, M. 191 
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Hippocrates 110 

hippodrome 108, 432, 433, 434 

Historia Lausiaca 30, 34, 35, 145, 218, 256, 
346, 422 

Historia Monachorum in Aegypto 144, 145, 
219, 459 

‘historio-hagiographer’ 257 

Historiography 14, 29, 36, 250 and n. 9, 257, 
390, 396 n. 27 

History of George Pachymeres 40 n. 60 

Holy fools for Christ 8, 147, 252, 253, 
343-357, 424, 457, 460, 469 (see also 
saloi) 

Holy Land 77, 78, 325 

Holy Spirit 228, 365 

Holy Trinity 375, 441 

Homer 469 

Homeric epics 167 

Homeric Greek 167 

Homeric heroes 260 

Homeric language 166 n. 21 

Homeric loanwords 264 

Homeric metre 166 n. 21 

Homeric words 267 

homilist 117 

homosexuality 370 

hospice 122 

hospital 116, 122, 393 

Hegel, C. 26 

humanism 440 

humanist 439, 441, 442 

humour 112, 354, 355 and n. 32, 357 

Hungary 127 

Hunger, H. 9 and n. 28 

Hurmazd IV, Persian king (579-590) 76 

hybrid (hagiographical) 41, 89, 334 

hypomnema 28 n. 9, 35, 36, 46 n. 79, 63 n. 6, 
64, 79, 267 


iamb, iambics 163, 165, 166, 167, 198, 226 

Iasites, Job 53, 383 

iatrosophistes 111 

Iberian(s) 130, 148, 333 (see also Georgians) 

icon(s) 11, 87, 104, 119, 147, 183, 376, 377, 
389, 454, 456, 468, 470 

Iconoclasm 10, 81, 86, 88, 119, 187, 223, 455, 
456 

Iconoclasm, First 87, 88 

Iconoclasm, Second 88, 168, 263, 298 

iconoclast controversy 85, 150, 290 


iconoclastic period 270, 392, 457 

iconoclastic persecution(s) 87, 366 

iconoclasts 62, 68, 71, 83, 85, 86 and n. 65, 
115, 119, 222, 225, 226, 379, 457 

iconophiles 62, 81, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 127, 
191, 225, 376, 377, 379 

Ignatios of Antioch 302, 309 

Ignatios the Deacon 11, 17, 44, 45, 54, 134, 
211 n. 1, 226 and n. 42, 239, 251, 263, 
264, 265, 275, 432, 445 

Iliad 260 

illiterate 250, 253, 267 

illness 108, 128, 213, 219, 225, 232 

imitation (literary) 1, 247, 258, 307 

Imperial panegyric 377 

Imperial Rome 1 

incredulity 453, 459, 463, 465 

incubation 108, 109 n. 17, 119, 120, 121, 125, 
392, 431, 462 

incubatory dream 110, 114 

incubatory miracle 110 n. 18 

India 333 

inscription(s) 186, 426 

intellectuals 215 and n. 19, 232, 233, 261, 
325, 331, 406 and n. 79, 439, 440, 453, 
469, 470 (see also literati) 

intra-Christian doctrinal conflict/Intra- 
Church strife 223, 456 

intra-lingual translation 182 

intratextual author 212 n. 5, 214 

lordanou, ta (house in Constantinople) 431 

Irene, Empress (797-802) 376 (see also St 
Irene, Empress) 

Irene, Empress and mother of Anna Kom- 
nene 267 and n. 39 

Irene of Montferrat, Empress 127 

Isaac (biblical figure) 289 n. 25, 322 

Isaakios II Angelos, Emperor (1185-1195, 
1203-1204) 126, 395 

Isaiah, Prophet 121, 419 

Isaias of Nikomedeia 151 

Isidora, nun 346 

Isidoros, sailor 392 n. 13 

Isis (Egyptian deity) 109 

Islam 62, 77, 81-4, 90, 91, 149 

Italians, the 127, 171, 404, 405 

Italikos, Michael 168 

Italy 10, 120, 146, 152 n. 48, 163, 172, 176, 
203, 272, 438 
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Ivan Alexander, tsar of Bulgaria (1331- 
1371) 402 

Jacob (biblical figure) 289 n. 25, 306 

Jacob, brother of Jesus 320 

Jacob, Syrian ascetic 41 n. 65, 42 n. 67 

Jacobson, R. 182 

James, abbot of the Monastery of St Zacha- 
riah 120, 225 

James, deacon and biographer of St Pelagia 
344 

James the hermit 41 

Jerusalem 14, 45, 71 n. 34, 72, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
80, 82, 83, 95, 96, 99, 107, 109, 110, 
111 n. 24, 116, 133, 136, 144, 158, 201 
n. 17, 202, 203, 219, 220, 242, 254, 
329, 347, 371, 372, 394, 395, 409, 415, 
419, 420, 427, 436, 461, 470, 476 

Jewish convert 75 

Jewish Khazar 128 

Jewish literature/texts 26, 66 

Jewish woman 108 

Jews, the 65, 66, 107, 113, 429, 460, 462 

Job (biblical figure) 44, 80, 307, 391 

John (biographer of St Epiphanios of Sala- 
mis) 287 

John (name taken by St Susanna) 355 

John V Palaiologos, Emperor (1341-1376, 
1379-1391) 129 

John VIII Xiphilinos, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (1064-1075) 125, 136, 190 

John, abba 11, 41 

John, Arcbishop of Thessalonike 113, 114 
and n. 24, 124, 275, 428, 465 

John, beneficiary of St Zotikos 128 

John Chrysostom 63, 65 n. 18, 80 129, 167, 
213 n. 11, 227, 239, 254, 298, 309, 364 

John, disciple of St Epiphanios 134 

John, fellow-hermit of St Symeon the Holy 
Fool 252, 319, 351 

John, fool in Rome 343 n. 3 

John Klimax (Climacus) 150 and n. 32, 157 

John Kommerkiareus 174 

John of Amalfi 152, 155 

John of Damascus 36, 54, 80, 82, 83, 86 and 
n. 65, 166, 188, 262, 290, 295, 333 

John of Ephesos 146, 149, 155, 422, 424 n. 22 

John of Maiouma 148 n. 25, 149, 155 

John of Sardis184 

John Rufus 148 


John, spiritual guide of St Antony the 
Younger 11, 41 

John the Monk (author of Barlaam and 
loasaph) 336 

John the Priest 79 

John Tzimiskes, Emperor (969-976) 122 
and n. 55, 393 

Jones, A.H.M. 453 

Jordan River 116, 371 

Jordan valley 220 

Jordanian desert 422 

Joseph (biblical figure) 82, 289 n. 25, 306 

Joseph, abbot of the monastery of Antidion 
225 

Joseph, deacon of Constantinople 204 

Joseph, metropolitan of Trebizond 129, 134 
(see also Lazaropoulos, John) 

Joseph the Hymnographer 291 and n. 34 
and 35, 297 

Judaism 321 

Justinian I, Emperor (527—565) 75, 79, 122, 
148 


Kabasilas, Nicholas 410, 440, 445 

Kaioumas 87 

Kallistos, Duke of Koloneia 84 

Kallistos, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1350-1353, 1355-1363) 41, 54, 234, 
403 n. 61, 410 

Kalojan, tsar of Bulgaria (1197-1207) 125 

Kalos, presbyter of Brindisi 169 

Kalothetos, Joseph 401 n. 45, 405 n. 68, 69 
and 72, 410 

Kalotychos, charioteer 116 

Kalykandos River 437 

kanon (fiscal term) 391 

kanon (hymnographic term) 35, 161, 164, 
175, 286, 287 and n. 11, 288 and n. 
17, 289, 290, 291 and n. 36, 293 and 
n. 44, 49 and 50, 294 and n. 51, 295 
and n. 56, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300 
and n. 65, 301, 302, 303 and n. 71, 
304—07, 344 n. 6, 391 

Kanopos (town in Egypt) 109 

Kantakouzene, Eudokia 403 

Kantara (area in Cyprus) 90 

Kassandros (founder of Thessalonike) 439 

Kastoria (town in Macedonia) 129 

kastron 429 

Kataskepenos, Nicholas 54, 395, 411 
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kathisma 289 

Katzator, Stephen 123 

Kazhdan, A.P. 9 and n. 28, 27 n. 8, 33 п. 31, 
84, 116, 190, 263 n. 51, 372 

Kekaumenos (author) 469 

kentenarion, -a 397 

Keropoleia (district of Constantinople) 398 

keroularios 398 

Khazar(s), the 128 

Khusro I, Persian king (531-579) 75, 76, 465 

Khusro II, Persian king (590/591—628) 76, 
77, 379 

Kiev 454 

King of Ethiopia 75 

Kirakos (Kyriakos) ‘the Oriental’ 204 

Koine 182, 252 

Koloneia 84 

Komes, opponent of St Gregory of Assos 
457 n. 14 

kommerkiarios 170 

Komnene, Anna 267 and n. 63, 278 

Komnenian court 267 n. 64 

Komnenian era/period 14, 90, 267 

Komnenian literature 231 

kontakion (-a) 35, 161, 288 and n. 17, 289 and 
n. 21,23,24, 290 and n. 26-28, 291, 
292 n. 38, 40, 41 and 42, 293 and n. 
44, 294 and n. 51-54, 305, 307 

Kopres, ascetic 459 

Kosmas Indikopleustes 419 n. 2 and 3, 448 

Kosmas the Melode 290 and n. 32, 295 

Kosmas the Monk, Vision of 151 

Kosmidion (district of Constantinople) 109, 
127 

Kourikios, executioner 166 

Krateros, Theodore 84 

Krisei, in (district in Constantinople) 87-8, 
187 n. 25 

krites (judge) 436 

Krum, Bulgarian tsar (796/803-814) 81 n. 50 

Krumbacher, K. 9 and n. 28, 191, 286, 287, 
288 

Kynegoi (district in Constantinople) 403 

Kyprianos (hymnographer) 295 and n. 55 

Kyprianos, bishop of Thenae 115 

Kyrene (town in Libya) 455 

Kyriakos abba, informant of Cyril of 
Skythopolis 31 n. 26 


Laconia (region in the Peloponnese) 460 


landowner(s) 257, 390, 395, 396 n. 27, 401, 
403 

Laodikeia (town in Phrygia) 441 

late antiquity 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
26, 36, 37, 62, 67, 68, 72, 73, 76, 78, 
79, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 111, 
113 n. 30, 116, 118, 126, 128, 162, 164, 
166, 170, 216, 217, 228 and n. 47, 249, 
250 and n. 10, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 258 and n. 33 and 35, 260, 261, 
262, 263, 265 and n. 57, 313, 314, 318 
n. 19, 322, 323, 324, 328, 329, 330, 
343, 344, 345, 351, 390, 391, 395, 396, 
397 n. 30, 420, 421, 422, 424, 425, 427 
n. 30, 428, 431 and n. 38, 434, 435, 
442, 455, 460, 468 n. 40 

Latin bishop of Nicosia 90 

Latin hagiography 62, 161, 168 

Latin language 146, 152, 166, 343 n. 4, 459 

Latin loan word 188 

Latin metrical hagiography (or in verse) 
161 n. 1, 168 n. 30 

Latin monk 152 

Latin occupation of Constantinople 126, 
127, 130 

Latin Patriarch of Constantinople 470 

Latin translation 64, 77, 82, 145 n. 7, 146 n. 
18, 205, 251, 320 

Latin West 188 

Latins, the 89, 90, 171, 441 

latrine(s) 432 

laudatio metrica 161 

Lausos 145, 256 

Lavra of Raithou 78 

Lavra of St Sabas 32 n. 28, 77, 79-80, 82, 83, 
220, 222 

layman, -men 121, 147, 216, 217, 254, 256, 
374, 377, 403 and n. 54 

Lazaropoulos, John 104, 129, 134 (see also 
Joseph, metropolitan of Trebizond) 

lead seal 186 

Lectionary, biblical 197 

leitmotiv(s) 1, 68 n. 26, 85, 261 

lender(s) 397 

Lent 197 n. 4, 352 

Leo I, Emperor (457-471) 122 

Leo III, Emperor (717-741) 86 n. 65, 87 

Leo V the Armenian, Emperor (813-820) 
11, 88 
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Leo VI the Wise, Emperor (886-912) 10, 
122, 123, 124, 127, 166, 174, 185, 213 
n. 9, 227, 228, 265, 270, 329, 375 n. 
28, 377, 378, 432 

Leo the Cappadocian, monk 78 

Leo the Droungarios 122 

Leontios of Constantinople 254 

Leontios of Damascus 222, 239 

Leontios of Neapolis 8, 14, 17, 111, 193, 228, 
239, 248, 251, 252, 253 n. 19, 258 and 
n. 36, 259, 276, 336, 343 n. 3 and 5, 
345, 348 n. 19, 359, 391 n. 10, 396, 
410, 424, 426 and n. 28, 445 

Leontios Presbyter of Rome 276 

leprosy 128 

Lesbos, island 169, 173, 183 n. 7, 187 n. 25, 
228, 240, 329, 331, 337, 372, 373, 376, 
378, 383, 457 

Letter I of the Christians of Lyons 64 

Letter I to the Corinthians by St Paul 346 

Letter of the Three Patriarchs 150 

Letter to the Romans by St Ignatios of Anti- 
och) 302 

Leukippe and Kleitophon (romance of Achil- 
les Tatius) 68, 325 

Lexikon of the Souda 165 and n. 18, 176, 218, 
226, 243 

libelli miraculorum 103 

Liber de Miraculis 152 

Libyans 110 

Licinius Roman Emperor (308-324) 71 

literacy 215 n. 18, 250 and n. 10, 255, 258 
and n. 35 

literati 10, 126, 163, 166, 215, 262, 265, 267 
(see also intellectuals) 

liturgical book(s) 197, 198, 200, 202 and n. 
26, 203 and n. 27, 204, 255, 262, 266, 
293 

liturgical calendar 197 

liturgical collection(s) 182, 185, 186 

liturgical feasts 254 

liturgical life 394 

liturgical manuscripts 183 

liturgical office 285 

liturgical poetry 28, 35 

liturgical practice 11 

liturgical procession 434 

liturgical rubric(s) 198, 202 

liturgical service 3 

liturgical Typika 266, 278 


liturgical works 12, 183 

liturgical year 197, 198, 293 

liturgy 186, 187, 199, 201, 290, 354, 355, 458 

Lives of the Eastern Saints (work of John of 
Ephesos) 146, 149, 422, 423, 424 n. 
22, 431 

livestock 396 

locum tenens 80 

locus amænus 331 

logisimon (fiscal term) 395 

Logos, -oi (rhetorical term) 5, 36, 37, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130 n. 76, 269, 270, 271 

logothetes (government minister) 127, 181 

Logothetes, historiographical circle of 263 

logothetes tou dromou 122 

Lombards, the 399 

Lot (biblical figure) 424 

Low class 112, 119, 120, 424, 425, 431, 432 

Lucian (satirist) 468, 469 

Lycia (region in Asia Minor) 390 

Lycopolis (town in Egypt) 145 

Lyons 64, 71, 171 


Maas, P. 290 and n. 27, 292 and n. 41 and 42 

Maccabees, the 65 and n. 17, 66, 75, 80 

Macedonia 127, 401, 428 

Macedonian dynasty 130 

madness 244 n. 6, 345 and n. 10, 347, 349, 

355 

Madyta 231, 237, 404 n. 65, 405, 409 

Magdalino, P. 357 

magic 105, 314, 318, 320, 457, 463 

magician 320 

magistros (high-ranking civil officer) 185, 
186 

Magundat, original name of St Anastasios 

of Persia 77 

Maiouma 148, 149, 155 

Makarios Chrysokephalos, metropolitan of 

Phliadelphia 164 

Makarios Makres 3, 30 n. 21, 47 n. 81, 54, 

96, 191, 193, 411, 440, 446 (see also St 

Makarios Makres) 

Makarios Monk 127 

Makarios Monk of the Monastery of Man- 

gana (hagiographer) 74 

Makrina the Elder 218 

Makris, G. 211 n. 1 

maleness 348 

mandylion, the 186, 466 
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‘Manganeios Prodromos’ 163 

Mango, C. 109 n. 15, 462 

Manuel I Komnenos, Emperor (1143-1180) 

125, 129, 395 

Manuel II Palaiologos, Emperor (1391- 

1425) 191 

manumission of slaves 426 

Marcian, Emperor (450-457) 425 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor (161- 

180) 63, 64 

Mareotis, Lake 107 

Mark the Deacon (biographer of St Porphy- 

rios of Gaza) 411, 473 

Mark the Monk 331 

market, marketplace 352, 366, 404, 431 

Maria, daughter of St Philaretos the Merci- 

ful 399 

Marian feasts 198 

Martha, beneficiary of Sts Kosmas and 

Damian 148 

Martinakioi family 377 

Martyrologium of Bede 200 n. 14 

Martyrs in Bulgaria 81 n. 50 

Martyrs of Gaza 82 

Martyrs of Lyons 71 

Martyrs of Palestine (work of Eusebios of 

Caesarea) 71 

Martyrs of Thrace 81 n. 50 

Mary Magdalen 371 

masculine authority 377 

masculinity 318 

mask, the 348-56 

Matins (Orthros) 266 

Matthias, abba (cross-dresser) 343 n. 3 

Maurice, Emperor (582-602) 76, 112, 113, 

122, 467, 468, 474 

Mauropous, John 27, 54, 163, 190, 291 n. 35 

Maxentios, Roman Emperor (306-312) 68 

Maximilla (woman in the Acts of St An- 

drew) 328 

Maximinus Daia (305-313) 64, 67 

Maximos the Deacon 104, 108, 126, 127, 

134, 441 

Mazaris (author and satirical text) 313 

Mazikes, the (tribe) 78 

medical doctors 111, 113, 114, 431 (see also 
physicians) 

medical healer 108 

medical knowledge 105, 111 n. 22, 120, 130 

medical operation 112 








medical profession 71 

medical science 105 

medical terminology 111 

medical theory 105 

medimni (unit of measurement) 402 

Mediterranean mother 331 

Mediterranean Sea 118, 147, 320, 321 

megas doux 129 

Meles, Stephanos 168 and n. 29, 174 

Meletios, bishop of Antioch 213-4 n. 11 

Meletios, metropolitan of Athens 231 

Melik Sultan 130 

Melitene (town in E. Asia Minor) 76 

Melitias (village in Thrace) 403 

memorising 259 

Menaion, -a 12, 198, 291 and n. 34 

Menas archdeacon 8, 258 

Menas mime 112 

Menologion, - 40, 83, 89, 162, 169, 183, 187, 

189, 197, 203, 217, 227, 286, 272 

Menologion of Basil II 369 

Menouthis 109, 110 

merchant 392, 397, 404, 405, 431, 432, 442 

Merkourios, grammatikos 169, 174 

Mesarites, Nicholas 170 

Mesopotamia 146, 328 

Messina (town in Sicily) 168 and n. 33 

metaphrasis, -eis 11, 13, 40 and n. 59, 48, 73, 
126, 169, 172, 181, 182, 183-92, 265 
and n. 57, 266 and n. 61 

metaphrasis of a metaphrasis 169 

Metaphrastic corpus 184 

Metaphrastic manuscripts 189 

Metaphrastic Menologion 12, 13, 29, 36, 45, 65 
n. 17, 89, 122, 186, 188, 189, 218, 227, 
228, 262, 266 

Metaphrastic technique 167, 169, 181 

Metaphrastic text(s) 12 n. 37, 40, 88, 166, 
183-91, 266, 268, 271 

Meteora in Thessaly 403 

Methodios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(843—847) 43, 54, 88, 89, 96, 185 and 
n. 15, 216 n. 20, 217, 223, 227, 251, 
252, 263, 264, 276, 297 

Methone (town in the Peloponnese) 267, 
277, 436, 446 

metochion, -a 225, 396 

Metochites, Theodore 27, 90-91, 97, 171, 
172, 174, 401 n. 43, 411, 438, 447 

metrical preface 162 
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metrical sermons 292 

Metrophanes of Smyrna 185 

Metrophanes Presbyter and Monk 411 

Michael II Doukas Komnenos, Emperor 

of Epirus (ca. 1231—ca. 1267/68) 375, 

376 

Michael III, Emperor (842-867) 367, 377, 

399, 400 

Michael VIII Palaiologos, Emperor (1259- 

1282) 126, 171, 231 

Michael IX Palaiologos, Emperor (1294/95- 

1320) 127 

Michael, bishop of Atrib e Malig 204 

Michael, brother of John VIII Xiphilinos 

125, 128 

Michael, opponent of St Gregory of Assos 

458, 459 

Michael Synkellos (author of the Passio of 

the Forty-two Martyrs of Amorion) 

84, 96 

Middle Byzantine period 4, 11, 12, 62, 72, 
81, 85, 86, 105, 118, 120, 121, 122, 
124, 168, 222, 224, 250 and n. 12, 254, 
261, 262, 289, 329, 390, 392, 395, 404, 
422, 428, 429 n. 34, 430, 432, 442, 468 

middle class 112, 119, 123, 257, 390, 395, 
397, 427, 431, 432 

Middle East 119, 216 

Migne, J.-P. 146 n. 18 

Milion (monument in Constantinople) 432 

military aristocracy 84 

military saints 71, 72, 107 n. 12, 167, 251 

mime(s) 112, 423 

miracles 5, 27, 28, 33, 39, 41, 42, 43, 104, 148, 
149, 161, 165, 170, 171, 213, 215, 219, 
220, 221, 223, 225, 228, 230, 257, 287, 
290, 292, 294, 298, 299, 303, 314, 320, 
353, 355, 366, 368, 373, 390, 392 n. 
13, 401, 404, 419, 423, 427, 429 n. 35, 
430, 431, 453-470 (see also Accounts 
of miracles, Collections of miracles, 
posthumous miracles) 

Mitylenaios, Christophoros 163, 164 n. 13 
and 14, 174, 198 

Modestos, locum tenens of the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem 80 

modios,-ioi (unit of measurement) 390, 391, 
392, 395, 403 

Moechian Affair/controversy 10, 88 

Monastery of Abba Anastasios 77 





Monastery of Antidion 223, 225 
Monastery of Auxentios 214 n. 12 
Monastery of Beella 259 

Monastery of Bomon 120 

Monastery of Chora 191, 233 

Monastery (Lavra) of Choziba 116, 221-22 
Monastery of Christ Panoiktirmon 278 
Monastery of Chrysobalanton 367, 399 
Monastery of Evergetis in Constantinople 
12, 151, 186, 189, 263 n. 50, 266, 278 
Monastery of Great Lavra on Mt Athos 169, 
234, 393 

Monastery of Hosios Loukas 120-21 
Monastery of John Utraya 149 

Monastery of Kokorobion 121 

Monastery of Mangana 74 

Monastery of Mantineon 83 

Monastery of Mar Saba 77, 143, 295 
Monastery of Megas Agros 264 
Monastery of Mother of God ton Heliou 
Bomon 263 n. 50, 278 

Monastery of Neophytos the Recluse 230, 
231 

Monastery of Pantokrator in Constantinople 
406 

Monastery of Psamathia 433 

Monastery of Sakkoudion 88 

Monastery of St Bassianos 121, 368, 369 
Monastery of St Euthymios 220 
Monastery of St John the Evangelist on 
Patmos 266 n. 61, 278, 394, 395, 413 
Monastery of St Lazaros on Mt Galesion 
393, 394, 399 

Monastery of St Mamas in Constantinople 
263 n. 50, 278 

Monastery of St Mary of Patir 300 
Monastery of St Stephen in Thessalonike 
365 

Monastery of St Symeon Stylites the 
Younger 117 

Monastery of St Zacharias 120, 224, 225 
Monastery of Sts Kosmas and Damian in 
Kosmidion 109, 127 

Monastery of Stoudios 11, 16, 151, 162, 168, 
174, 178, 198, 222, 223, 225, 251, 252 
n. 15, 263, 266, 229 

Monastery of the Agauroi 120 

Monastery of the Beautiful Source 39, 56 
Monastery of the Holy Saviour 178 
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Monastery of the Theotokos of the Source 
122, 126, 127, 440 (see also Monastery 
of Zoodochos Pege and Pege Monas- 
tery) 

Monastery of Theotokos Kantariotissa 90 

Monastery of Vatopedi 191, 416 

Monastery of Xerolophos 128 

Monastery of Zoodochos Pege 126, 401, 440 
(see also Monastery of the Theotokos 
of the Source and Pege Monastery) 

monasticism 3, 143, 218, 219, 222, 224, 226, 
253, 334, 366, 456, 469 

Monembasia 12, 18, 150, 151, 156, 331, 336, 
337 

money changer 397 

money-dealer 147 

Monks/Fathers of Sinai and Raithou 78, 80 

Monophysite(s) 430 

Monophysite ascetics 149 

Monophysite authors 148 n. 25 

Monophysite faith 148, 149 

Monophysite monks 423 n. 17 

Monophysitism 148 

Monothelite emperor 86 

Moschos, John 14, 34, 42, 55, 78, 146 and n. 
18, 147 and n. 19, 148, 152, 155, 219, 
239, 257, 262, 329, 371, 420 and n. 
6, 421 and n.10, 422 n. 11, 423, 445, 
455, 462, 472 

Moses 307 

Mousoulios, stratiotes 396 

Mouzalon, Theodore 90, 97, 403 

Muslim(s) 82, 83, 130, 149 

Muslim rule 149, 150 

Musurillo, H. 65 

myrrh 116, 119, 120, 124, 468 

myrrh-gushing relic 170 

Myrrh-streamer 124 

mythology 45 





Nachor (wizard) 333 

Najran (town in Arabia) 62, 73, 75, 439 

Narration on a Certain Monk George 270, 402 
n. 30 

Narrations of Pseudo-Neilos 79, 261, 332 

narrator 7, 8, 11, 32, 34, 46, 72, 147, 149, 168, 

186, 212 n. 5 and 6, 214, 215, 218, 

225, 227, 228, 229 n. 51, 257, 261 n. 

44, 316, 324, 325, 326, 327, 329, 330, 

331, 332, 353, 355, 369 





naturalistic description 28, 111, 166 

Naukratios, brother of Gregory of Nyssa 
364 

Nazianzos 6, 11, 31, 37, 39, 52, 65 n. 18, 85, 
97, 162, 163, 167, 171, 174, 175, 201 
n. 17, 218, 227, 238, 240, 255, 273, 
275, 383 

Neapolis (town in Cyprus) 8, 14, 17, 111, 
193, 228, 239, 248, 251, 252, 253 n. 
19, 258, 265 n. 57, 276, 336, 343, 344 
n. 3 and 5, 345, 348 n. 19, 359, 396, 
410, 424, 426, 445 

Nebuchadnezzar King (biblical figure) 65 

Neilos of Ancyra, Narrations of 79, 96, 260, 
276, 323-5, 333, 334, 337 

Neilos, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1379-1388) 403 n. 60, 411 

Neomartyrs 62, 81 n. 49, 89-91 

Neophytos the Recluse (Enkleistos) 13, 39, 
152, 216, 217, 230 and n. 53, 231 and 
n. 56, 240, 267 and n. 66, 268 and n. 
71, 276 

New Comedy 322 

New Testament 35, 65, 167, 322 

New Testament apocrypha 294 n. 52 

Nicaea 11, 231, 376, 401, 438 n. 57 

Nicene Orthodoxy 62, 85 

Nicholas Mouzalon, Patriarch of Constan- 

tinople (1147-1151) 13 

Nicholas Mystikos, Patriarch of Constan- 

tinople (901—907, 912-925) 433 

Nicholas of Methone 267, 436, 446 

Nicholas of Otranto (poet) 163 n. 7, 164 

Nicholas of the Monastery of the Beautiful 

Source 39 

Nicholas Sinaites (monk) 17 

Nicholas the Scribe 394 

Nicholas the Soldier 151 

Nicosia 90 

Nigg, W. 348 

Nika riot 122 

Nikephoros I, Emperor (802-811) 151, 376 

Nikephoros II Phokas (963-969) 393, 400 

Nikephoros, husband of St Mary the 

Younger 370, 374 

Nikephoros Mystikos 278 

Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople 
13, 18, 72 and n. 39, 97 (see also St 
Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople) 
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Nikephoros, skevophylax of the church of 
Blachernae 48, 55, 185 

Nikephoros the philosopher 31 and n. 27, 
55 

"Nikephoros the Priest’ 17, 55, 214, 240, 336, 
344, 349, 356, 359, 446 

Nikephoros Xanthopoulos 126, 135, 163, 
171, 176, 344, 356, 359, 403, 411, 439, 
446, 457 n. 14, 472 

Niketas, Archbishop of Thessalonike 124, 
135 

Niketas David Paphlagon 30 n. 22, 33, 
38, 45, 48, 55, 67 n. 22, 72, 89, 96, 
119-120,135, 185 and n. 16, 211 n.1, 
216, 217, 226, 227, 230 n. 54, 240, 265 
and n. 58, 305 n. 79, 337 

Niketas hymnographer 299 

Niketas Magistros 240, 329, 331, 372, 383 

Niketas of Amnia 18, 30 and n. 20, 55, 223, 

240, 339, 396, 399, 446 

Niketas of Byzantium 84 

Niketas of Chonai 14, 18 

Niketas of Methone 277 

Niketas the patrician 426 

Nikomedeia 69, 151, 185, 291 n. 35, 297, 

401, 402, 405, 410, 438, 468, 474 

Nikon of the Black Mountain 152 

Nile Delta 107, 145 

Nile River 145, 459 

Neos Metaphrastes 191 

Noah (biblical figure) 289 n. 25 

nomisma 80, 391, 393 

Non-Christian genres 28 

Non-Christian ruler 28 

Non-Christians 456, 461 

Nonnos, legendary bishop 344 

Norman Kingdom of Sicily 169 

novel (ancient)2, 7, 29, 149, 254, 258, 260 
n. 41, 261 and n. 46, 313-34 (see also 
romance) 

novel (modern) 260 

novelisation 315 

novelle (applying to Herodotus) 34 

Nyssa 6, 17, 37, 38, 39, 40, 45, 47, 53, 90, 
129, 218, 238, 260, 275, 301, 308, 364, 
365, 370, 373, 383 








ode(s) 198, 307 n. 82 
Odorico, P. 199 
oikodespotes, -ai 396 


oikonomia 333 

oikonomos 391, 394 

oikos (hymnographic term) 289 

oikos, -oi (fiscal term) 356, 391, 397, 433 and 
n.45, 442 

oikoumene, the 441 

Oktoechos 293 and n. 46 

Old Testament 27 n. 9, 36, 44, 48, 65, 289, 
305 and n. 79, 319, 322, 468 

Olives, Mt of 145 

Olympiodoros, monk 218 

Olympos, Mt in Bithynia 39, 120, 223, 224, 
225, 226, 297 

On Wars (work of Prokopios of Caesarea) 
41and n. 65 

Onesima, legend of 347 

Onesiphoros, beneficiary of St Demetrios 
459 

oral circulation 143 

oral culture 2 n. 7, 8 

oral delivery 162, 248, 249 n. 8, 250, 255, 
265, 270, 271 

oral dissemination 258 

oral linguistic register 255 

oral performance 248 n. 4, 249, 255 

oral rephrasing 190 

oral tradition 31, 328 

oral transmission of literature 259, 264, 314 

orality 34 

Orient, the 261 

Oriental Churches 203 

Oriental languages 107 n. 11 

Origen 5 n. 16 

orphan(s) 331, 436 

orphanotropheion of St Zotikos 119 n. 45 

Orthodox Christianity, Orthodox Chris- 
tians 85, 89, 126, 204 

Orthodoxy 13, 42, 62, 68, 84, 85, 86 and n. 
65, 89, 90, 111, 126, 223, 262, 380 

Otranto (town in S. Italy) 164, 176 

Ottoman conquest of Byzantium 403 

Ottomans, the 89, 90, 91, 405 

Ouranos, Nikephoros 185 

ox, oxen 391, 396 and n. 27 

Oxeia (district in Constantinople) 111, 112 
n. 27, 140, 392, 398, 431 

oxymoron 303 


Pachymeres, George 40 n. 60 
pagan ceremonies 119 
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pagan empire 65 

pagan enkomion 38 

pagan expressions 420 n. 5 

pagan folklore 107 

pagan incubation 109 n. 17 

pagan influence 4 and n. 11 

pagan literature 26, 66, 166, 253, 258, 435 

Pagan Martyrs 66 

pagan persecutions 80, 86, 88, 91 

pagan philosophers 9, 455—6, 460 

pagan population 334, 455 

pagan priests 468 

pagan rhetoric 11 

pagan sacrifices 65 

pagan temple 422, 425 

paganism 81, 106 

pagans, the 5, 28, 68, 70, 107, 111, 113, 455, 
457, 460 

pagan world 3, 8, 109 

Palace of St Mamas 88 

Palaiologan hagiography 190, 269 and n. 
73, 406 

Palaiologan period/era 5, 13, 14, 28, 36, 40, 
49, 60, 62, 74, 81, 90, 104, 124, 171, 
191, 214 n. 12, 217, 231, 252, 267, 
272, 369, 378 n. 38, 401, 437, 438, 439, 
440, 441, 442 

Palaiologan Revival 126, 269 

Palaiologan scholars 271 

Palermo (town in Sicily) 169 

Palestine 10, 32 n. 28, 61, 64, 72, 76, 80, 81, 
83, 92, 95, 96, 100, 116, 118, 132, 139, 
141, 143, 145, 148 n. 25, 149, 150, 158, 
216, 218, 221, 237, 253, 256, 257 n. 31, 
259, 274, 279, 295, 363, 391, 471 

palimpsest 129 

Palladios of Helenopolis 34, 56, 145 and n. 
9,11 and 12, 156, 214, 218, 219, 241, 
256 and n. 27, 346, 360, 422, 446 

Palmyra (town in Syria) 116 

Pamphilos, master of Eusebios of Caesarea 
64 and n. 14 

Pamphylia (region in Asia Minor) 368 

Pandektes 79 

Panegyric 2, 4, 6, 39, 63, 110, 162, 182, 222, 
230, 250 and n. 12, 255, 305 n. 79, 
306 (see also Imperial panegyric) 

panegyris 38, 39, 270, 404 and n. 65 

Pankratios-Bagrat (Georgian ruler) 130 

pannychis 398 


Pantoleon, former name of St Panteleemon 
167 

Paphos 165, 175, 230 

papyrus 64, 250 

Paradise 223, 353, 367, 419, 439 

paraenesis 290 n. 26 

Parakletike 293 

parakoimomenos 356, 433 

parchment 250 

paroikos, -oi 396, 401 

Paroria (mountains in Bulgaria) 402 

Paros, island 228, 329, 331, 372 

parrhesia 68, 87, 423 n. 18 

Pasikrates 294 and n. 53 

‘patchwork cantica’ 292 

Patermouthios, ascetic 459 

Patmos, island 27, 201 and n. 17, 266 n. 61, 
278, 394, 395 and n. 22 and 23, 413 

Patras (town in the Peloponnese) 461 

Patria 367 

Patriarchate of Alexandria 203 

Patriarchate of Antioch 203 

Patriarchate of Jerusalem 203 

patrician 86, 113, 379, 425, 426 

patrikia 116 

patrikios 399, 400 

Patrologia Orientalis 204 

patron 212, 231, 255, 256, 257, 259, 264, 265, 
267, 269, 421, 469 

patron saint 106, 113, 124, 125, 129, 131, 
213, 256, 423 and n. 19, 427 n. 32, 
428, 439, 465 

patronage247, 256, 264 

patroness 269 

Paul Evergetinos 12 and n. 39, 18, 151, 152, 
156 

Paul of Monembasia 12, 18, 150, 151, 156, 
331, 337 

Peace of the Church 143 

Pediasimos, Theodore 404, 412 

Peeters, P. 86 

Pege Monastery 122, 124, 126, 127, 440, 441 
(see also Monastery of the Theotokos 
of the Source and Monastery of 
Zoodochos Pege) 

Peloponnese, the 151, 170, 401, 450, 451, 460 

pen name 356 

Pentecost, feast of 197 n. 4 

Pergamon (town in W. Asia Minor) 109 
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Perge (town in Asia Minor) 368, 375, 422, 
425 

persecutions 3, 43, 62, 63, 72, 73 and n. 41, 
74, 75, 76, 80, 81, 85, 86, 87, 88, 91, 
143, 170 363, 366, 380, 432 

Persia 62, 73, 75, 76, 94, 96, 379 

Persian conquest/invasion 79, 146, 222, 423 

Persian converts 73 

Persian empire 75 

Persian hagiography, Persian Passions 76, 
77 


Persian idolaters 42 

Persian martyrs 74 

Persians, the 76, 77, 79, 110, 115, 116, 149, 
222, 379, 426, 428, 464, 466 

persona(e) 356 

Pessinous (town in Galatia) 427 

Peter II Patriarch of Alexandria (373-380) 
78 

Peter, fool in Moryne 343 n. 3 

Peter the monk (hagiographer) 223, 224, 
241, 297, 305, 457 n. 13, 463, 472 

Peter the ‘Westerner’ 120 

Petra 288, 265 n. 57, 277, 420, 448 

Peyr, E. 188 

Pharan 78 

Pharos, straits of 168 n. 33 

Pharos, terrace of 432 

Pheidias (Greek sculptor) 321 

Phiale, prison of 432 

Phileremos, charioteer 422 

Philes, Manuel 163 

Philo of Alexandria 304 n. 76 

Philostratos 7, 258 

Philothea, woman in Carthage 343 n. 3 

Philotheos Historia 6 n. 21, 7, 13, 30, 34, 44, 
145, 219, 258, 371, 420 n. 6, 422 n. 12, 
460, 463 

Philotheos Kokkinos, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (1353-1354/55, 1364-1376) 
13, 41, 48 and n. 85, 56, 128, 129, 135, 
191, 217, 234, 241, 271 and n. 76, 277, 
302, 303 and n. 71, 306 n. 81, 309, 
344 n. 7, 402, 403, 405 n. 68, 412, 438 
n. 57, 439, 447 

Philotheos of Selymbria 129, 135, 412, 438, 
447 

Phokas, Emperor (602—610) 113, 117 

Photian schism 10 


Photios Patriarch of Constantinople 
(858-867, 877-886) 10, 18, 85, 97, 165 
and n. 19, 176, 262 and n. 49, 265 

phouskarion 424 

phouskarios, -oi 396 

phrouria 428 

Phrygia (region in Asia Minor) 84, 112, 441 

physicians 105, 108, 109, 111, 113, 116, 125, 
129, 219, 392 (see also medical doc- 
tors) 

pirate(s) 314, 315, 317, 321, 329 

Pisides, George 77, 96 

Placilla, Empress 39 n. 52 (see also St 
Placilla) 

plague 424, 427, 428, 465 

Planoudes, Maximos 405 n. 73, 413 

Plato, friend of Peter, biographer of St Ioan- 
nikios 223-4 

Platonic-style dialogue 11 

Plerophoriae 148 

poet(s) 118, 162, 163 and n. 10, 165, 167 and 
n. 25, 168 and n. 33, 198, 288, 292 n. 
41, 294, 298, 300, 301, 305, 306, 431, 
436 

poetess 165 

Pollux (mythological figure) 109 

Polybios, Bishop of Rhinokoroura 135, 287 

Pomjalovskij, N. 107 n. 11 

Pontos 125, 129, 396 

poor, the 331, 390, 391, 396, 397, 399, 403, 
423, 426, 427, 435, 436, 441, 442, 466 

portico, -oes 351, 392, 431, 432, 434, 436, 
438, 442 

post-classical literature iii 

post-iconoclastic era 38, 185, 216, 217, 225, 
270 

post-metaphrastic era 271 

post-modern 113 

posthumous miracles 27 n. 8, 33, 252, 262, 
457 n. 14 

Potiphar (biblical figure) 356 

praeteritio (rhetorical figure) 38 

praetor of Hellas 170 

praetorium 432 

Praxapostolos 197 

Pre-Christian antiquity 5 

Pre-metaphrastic text 271 

priest(s) 71, 76, 79, 82, 85, 106, 123, 147, 162, 
214, 254, 458, 467, 468 

Princes' Island 376 
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Priskos, general 466 

Pro-Arian emperors 85 

Pro-Latin policy 126 

Pro-Latin sympathizers 90 

proasteion, -a 394, 403, 428 

Prodromos, Theodore 163, 164, 167, 168, 
175, 176, 231, 267, 277 

proedria 400 

proedros of the Senate 400 

Proiou, A. 300 n. 65 

Prokopios of Caesarea (historiographer) 
41 and n. 65, 441 and n. 63, 448, 465, 
474 

Prokopios the Deacon 185 

prooikos 399 

Propp, V. 199 

Proverbs 373 

prosmonarios 230 

prosopography 105, 121, 

Prosouch (Nikephoros?) 169, 170, 175 

prostagma 397 

prostaxis 395 

prostitute(s) 351 n. 26, 352, 355, 371, 372, 
381, 397, 424, 434, 435 (see also 
harlot) 

prostitution 327 

protasecretis 185 

protos, —oi 399 

protospatharios (honorary title) 121 

protovestiarios (imperial official) 90 

Prousa (mod. Brusa in Turkey) 120 

Psalms, the 434, 463 

Psamathia, see Monastery of 

Psalter, the 251 

Psellos, Michael 39, 48, 56, 62 n. 4, 163, 182 
and n. 2, 186, 188, 189, 190, 193, 214 
n. 12, 228, 230, 241, 266, 277, 468 and 
п. 41 

Pseudo-Athanasios 56, 384 

Pseudo-Menander 37 and n. 49, 57 

Pseudo-Neilos 79 

Pseudoathanasian vita 286 n. 32, 287 n. 11 

puer-senex 251 and n. 13 

Puglia 203 n. 36 


Questions and Answers 118, 150 
Quinisext Council 465 n. 30, 474 (see also 
Council in Trullo) 


Radomir, son of Samuel of Bulgaria 
(1014-1015) 124 

Rados, beneficiary of Pege 127 

Raithou 78, 79, 80, 92, 324, 325, 335 

Rakendytes, Nikephoros 152 

Ramadan, fast of 90 

Raoulaina Theodora 215 and n. 17, 241 

Rapp, C. 8-9 

readership 25, 212 and n. 5, 224, 228, 233, 
234, 249, 256 and n. 27, 331, 453 

reading aloud 248 and n. 4 

realia 112, 389 

reception (of literature) 25, 35, 39, 172, 247, 
248, 255, 259, 264, 324, 325, 330 

recitation 247, 257, 259, 263, 465 n. 30 

recognition (as literary device) 261, 314, 
315 and n. 8, 317, 320, 321, 322, 324, 
354 n. 29, 357 

recognition (as social value) 267 

recognition of sainthood 28, 199, 229, 231 n. 
56, 303 n. 70 

refectory, -ies (monastic) 255, 263 and n. 
50, 271 

relics 3, 12, 32, 33, 36, 43, 69, 71, 77, 90, 91, 
103, 112, 115, 116, 119, 120, 121, 123, 
124, 126, 127, 128, 149, 201 n. 17, 214, 
215, 227, 270, 290, 305, 365, 373, 377, 
389, 392, 398, 403, 432, 437, 454, 457, 
462, 467, 468 

remarriage 365 n. 3 

Republican Rome 1 

restoration of icons/images 367, 377 

Restoration of Orthodoxy 89, 223 

Reynolds, S. 470 

Rhodes, island 112, 130, 384 

Rigo, A. 81 n. 49, 91 

robber(s) 144, 397, 460 n. 17 

Roman Christians 248 

Roman epideictic oratory 4 n. 13 

roman hagiographique 261 

Roman History (work of Nikephoros Grego- 
ras) 270 

Roman trial 68 

romance 29, 68, 83, 168, 190, 267, 313, 315 
n. 8, 316 n. 13, 318 n. 18, 320, 322-5, 
332 (see also novel, roman hagi- 
ographique) 

Romanos I Lakapenos, Emperor (920-944) 
433 

Romanos II, Emperor (959—963) 123 
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Romanos the Melode 289 and n. 24, 290, 
292 and n. 41 and 42, 293, 305 n. 78, 
308 

Rome 1, 69, 71 n. 33, 77, 86, 108, 109, 116, 
146, 161, 320, 321, 328, 331, 335, 343 
n. 3, 448, 477 

Rosenqvist, J.O. 367 

Rossano (town in Calabria) 166, 203, 262, 
300 

Rufinus of Aquilea 145 n. 7 

rural communities 253, 423 and n. 19, 427 

rural economy 404 

rural imagery 430 

ruralisation 429, 430 

Rus, the (and Rus’) 454 

Russia 125, 345 n. 9 


Sabas the Monk, hagiographer 47, 56, 120, 
135, 224, 225 and n. 39, 241, 262, 309 

sacra infantia 251 

sailor(s) 144, 367, 392 and n. 13, 431 

St Abraamios 259 

St Abraham 74 n. 43 

St Aeithalas 74 n. 43, 293 n. 49, 304 and n. 
76 

St Agathangelos, companion of St Clement 
of Ancyra 69, 166 

St Agathonikos 129 

St Agrippina 286 

St Alexander the Akoimetos 421 

St Alexios 'the Man of God' 261, 344 n. 6 

St Anastasia 349, 398 

St Anastasios the Persian 76, 77, 116, 466 

St Andrew in Krisei 88 and n. 70, 

St Andrew the A postle 48, 328 

St Andrew the Fool 12, 42, 151, 214, 328, 
332, 343, 344 and n. 6, 345 and n. 10, 
349, 351 and n. 26, 352, 353, 355, 357, 
392, 397, 434, 435 

St Anna the Younger 370 

St Anthusa of Mantineon 83, 379 

St Anysia 191, 405 n. 68 

St Alypios 31 n. 24 

St Antony 3, 6, 29, 143, 217, 256, 258, 260, 
420 and n. 6, 456, 460, 462, 463 

St Antony Archbishop of Thessalonike 366 

St Antony Kauleas, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (893—901) 31 n. 27, 48, 87, 
270 

St Antony the Younger 11, 31 n. 24, 41, 251 


St Apollinaria 368 

St Apollonios 64 

St Ardomios, see St Harmodios 

St Arethas 73, 75, 439 

St Arkadios of Arsinoe 268 

St Arsenios 7, 11, 30 n. 21, 31 n. 24-25, 32 
and n. 29, 33, 222, 228 n. 47 

St Artemios 36, 109, 111, 112, 113, 200 n. 14, 
256, 392, 397, 398, 431, 432, 462 

St Athanasia of Aegina 365, 378 

St Athanasios I Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1289-1293, 1303-1310) 106, 128, 
136, 401 n. 45, 402 and n. 50, 403, 
404, 405 n. 68-69, 410, 413 

St Athanasios of Adramyttion 401, 408 

St Athanasios of Alexandria 38, 39, 50, 52, 
171, 174 

St Athanasios of Athos 319, 335, 393, 408 

St Athanasios of Meteora 403, 408 

St Athenogenes of Pedachthoe 64 

St Auxentios 49, 190, 214 n. 12, 215 and n. 
17, 230 

St Babylas 213 n. 11 

St Bacchos 42, 83 and n. 57 

St Badimus 74 n. 43 

St Barbara 70, 71, 168, 333 

St Barsanouphios 461 and n. 21, 473 

St Bartholomew of Simeri 300 and n. 65, 
301 

St Basil of Caesarea 11, 37, 129, 165, 167 
and note 28, 171, 218, 253 n. 16, 255 
n. 22, 262 (see also Basil of Caesarea) 

St Basil the Younger 42 151, 214, 332 344 n. 
6, 366 

St Basilissa 401, 405 n. 70 

St Bassianos 121, 368, 369 

St Benedict of Nursia 146 n. 14 

St Blasios of Amorion 11, 151, 262 n. 48 

St Bonifatios 304 

St Caesarios 218 

St Caesarios the martyr 298 

St Catherine 68, 69, 71 

St Christodoulos of Patmos 27 

St Christopher the Kynokephalos 327 

St Clement of Ancyra 69, 166 

St Constantine the Great 46, 270 

St Cuthberht 464 

St Cyprian 165 

St Cyril Phileotes 41, 263, 344 n. 6, 395, 396 

St Daniel the Stylite, 40, 460, 463 
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St David of Thessalonike 440 

St Demetrios 67, 71, 107, 113 and n. 32, 114 
and n. 34, 115, 124, 167, 170, 191, 
213, 256, 270, 294 n. 54, 306, 404 n. 
62 and 65, 405 n. 68 and 69, 406 n. 
77, 428, 438, 439 and n. 58, 440, 459, 
464, 465, 468 

St Diomedes 230 

St Dionysios of Athos 401 n. 45 

St Dionysios the Areopagite 163, 231 

St Domnina 371 

St Dorotheos 27 

St Elias of Helio(u)polis (or of Damascus) 
36, 83 

St Elias Spelaiotes 262 n. 48, 306 

St Elias the Younger 306 

St Ephrem the Syrian 40, 45 

St Epiphanios of Salamis 104, 134, 287, 290 

St Eudokimos 187 n. 25 

St Eugenia 327, 344, 345, 349, 353 

St Eugenios of Trebizond 125, 129, 130, 213 

St Euodos 304 

St Euphemia of Chalcedon 467 

St Euphrosyne 344, 345, 346, 348, 352, 353, 
354 

St Euphrosyne the Younger 126-7, 344, 345, 
353, 357, 402 n. 50, 406 n. 78 

St Euphrosynos the Cook 144 n. 4, 151 

St Eupsychios 227 

St Eustolia 304 and n. 77 

St Eustratios 104 n. 2 

St Eustratios of the Agauroi 45, 118, 223 

St Euthymios 31 and n. 25-26, 220, 221, 259 

St Euthymios of Madyta 231, 237, 404 n. 65, 
405, 409 

St Euthymios of Sardis 88, 89, 252 

St Euthymios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(907-912) 375 n. 28, 432, 433 

St Eutychios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(552-565, 577-582) 44, 249 

St Evaristos 121 

St Febronia 112 and n. 27 

St Gabriel of Thessalonike 406 n. 77 

St George 13, 67 and n. 22, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
106 and n. 7, 125, 167, 231 n. 57, 294 
and n. 53, 295, 305, 466 

St George of Amastris 45 

St George of Choziba 41, 116, 221 

St George the Neomartyr 91 


St Germanos Maroules the Hagiorite 271, 
403, 405 n. 76, 406 n. 77, 439 

St Germanos I, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(715—730) 86 and n. 65, 346 n. 13 

St Golindouch 41, 42 and n. 67, 44, 75, 76, 
379 

St Gorgonia 218, 373, 374, 375 

St Gregentios 12, 332, 343 n. 3 

St Gregory Decapolites 45 

St Gregory Drimys 41 

St Gregory of Agrigento 262 

St Gregory of Assos 457 and n. 14 

St Gregory of Nazianzos 129, 201 n. 17, 227, 
255 and n. 22 (see also Gregory of 
Nazianzos) 

St Gregory of Nikomedeia 402 

St Gregory of Sinai 41, 402, 408 n. 61, 404 n. 
62 and 63, 406 n. 77 

St Gregory Palamas 30, 41, 48, 128, 234, 271, 
302, 303, 307 n. 81, 408 n 60 and 62, 
438 n. 57 (see also Gregory Palamas) 

St Gregory the Wonderworker (Thaumatur- 
qus) 37, 38, 46, 47, 218, 301, 306 

St Harmodios 304 

St Hieron and his Companions 302 

St Hilarion 268 

St Hilarion of Dalmatos 224 

St Ia 74 n. 43 

St Ignatios of Antioch 293 n. 49, 302, 307 
n. 81 

St Ignatios the Patriarch (847-856, 867-877) 
30 n. 22, 42, 45, 119, 226, 227 

St Ioannikios 30, 45, 187 n. 25, 223-5, 297, 
367, 457 n. 13, 458, 463, 466 

St Irene, Empress 215 and n. 17, 262 n. 48, 
376, 377 (see also Irene, Empress) 

St Irene of Chrysobalanton 215 and n. 17, 
351 n. 26, 366, 367, 368, 380, 399, 400 

St Isaac 421 

St Isidore Boucheiras 48 n. 85, 234, 403 n. 
61, 440 

St Jacob, brother of Jesus 320, 336 

St James 'the Intercised' 74 

St John III Vatatzes the Merciful 405 n. 74 
and 76, 406 n. 78 

StJohn Chrysostom 31 n. 27, 33, 36, 45, 171, 
244, 306 (see also John Chrysostom) 

St John, fellow-ascetic of St Barsanouphios 
461 n. 21, 473 
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St John of Damascus 270, 406 n. 80 (see also 
John of Damascus) 

St John of Herakleia 14, 401 n. 46, 405 

St John Psichaites 251 

St John the Almsgiver (or the Merciful) 8, 
14, 183, 253 n. 19, 258, 260, 265 n. 57, 
268, 306, 343 n. 3, 391, 396, 397, 427 
n. 22, 426, 427, 435 

St John the Baptist (or the Forerunner) 80, 
112 and n. 27, 260, 292 n. 41, 294, 
294 n. 53, 392, 398, 432 

St John the Evangelist (or the Theologian) 
266 n. 61, 288 n. 17, 294 n. 52, 305, 
394 

St John the Hesychast 220, 221, 259 

St John the Kalyvites 261 

St John the Merciful the Younger 270 

St John the Younger 401 n. 43 

St Kodratos 294 

St Kyriakos 259, 307 

St Lawrence 69 

St Lazaros of Mt Galesion 393-4, 399, 401, 
467 

St Leo of Catania 168, 322 

St Leontios, Patriarch of Jerusalem 394-5 

St Loukas the Stylite 43, 121, 390-391 

St Loukas the Younger (or of Steiris) 31 n. 
24, 32, 106, 120-21, 128, 187 n. 25, 
458, 461 

St Lucia of Syracuse 267, 304, 305 

St Lucian the martyr 42 

St Luke the Evangelist 36, 46 n. 79, 294 

St Makarios 191 

St Makarios Makres 401, 404 n. 63, 406 and 

n. 77, 409 (see also Makarios Makres) 

St Makarios of Collesano 262 n. 48 

St Makarios of Pelekete 224, 298, 309 

St Makarios of Rome 328, 335 

St Makedonios 219 

St Makrina 6, 29, 30 n. 18, 47, 218, 260 n. 43, 

364, 365, 370, 371, 373, 379 

St Mamas 37 n. 44, 38, 68, 69, 88, 263 n. 50, 

268, 278 

St Marina 344, 345, 347, 349, 353, 368 

St Mark 103 

St Markianos 85 

St Martha, mother of St Symeon Stylites the 

Younger 260 

St Martin I, Pope of Rome 86 

St Martyrios 85 





St Mary/Marinos 344, 345, 350, 353, 354, 

356 

St Mary of Egypt 7, 8 n. 23, 11, 12, 34 n. 34, 

45, 46, 169, 170, 214, 219, 294, 295, 

328, 329, 371, 372-3, 463 

St Mary the Patrician 379 

St Mary the Younger 123, 370, 371, 373, 

374—5, 378, 434 

St Matrona of Chios 378 

St Matrona of Perge 344, 345, 349, 350 n. 25, 

353, 354, 368, 369 and n. 12, 375, 422, 

425-6, 428, 431 

St Maximos Kausokalybites 30 n. 21, 47 n. 

81, 191, 269, 344 n. 7 

St Maximos the Confessor 86 

St Melania the Younger 261, 316 n. 13, 364, 

365 

St Meletios the Younger 267, 327, 436 

St Menas 107 and n. 11-2, 111, 258 

St Merkourios 67, 69, 70, 71, 466 

St Michael Synkellos 43, 46 n. 76, 191, 233, 

270, 406 n. 79 

St Michael the Sabaite 82 

St Neilos of Rossano 166, 262 

St Nektarios, Patriarch of Constantinople 

(381-397) 287 

St Nestor 67 

St Nicholas of Myra 104, 106 and n. 7, 171, 

213 n. 9, 268, 294 n. 51, 299 

St Nicholas of Sion 390, 458, 462 

St Nicholas of Stoudios (or the Stoudite) 11, 

151, 262 n. 48, 263 

St Nicholas the Pilgrim (or of Trani) 343 

St Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople 

(806—815) 11, 45, 88, 226, 264 

St Nikephoros the martyr 184 

St Niketas 307 

St Nikodemos 41 

St Nikon ‘Metanoeite’ 43, 396, 429-30, 

459—60, 466 and n. 32 

St Niphon of Athos 408 n. 61, 404 n. 62 

St Niphon of Konstantiana 332 

St Olympias 215, 257 n. 29, 364, 365 

St Onouphrios 7, 11 

St Pachomios 30 

St Paisios 7, 11 

St Panteleemon 166, 198, 294 n. 54 

St Paraskeve 13 

St Paul 28 n. 11, 65-6, 70, 170, 304, 305, 321, 
328, 346, 354, 435, 437 
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St Paul of Corinth 344 and n. 6 

St Paul of Kaioumas 87 

St Paul the Confessor 51, 85 

St Pelagia 344, 349, 352, 353, 354, 35 

St Peter of Atroa 30, 47, 56, 120, 135, 136, 
224, 225, 241, 262 

St Peter of Capitolias 82 

St Peter of Galatia 219 

St Peter the Anchorite 306 

St Peter the Apostle 65, 170, 304, 320, 321, 
322, 434 

St Peter the Iberian (anti-Chalcedonian 
saint) 148 

St Phanourios 130 

St Phantinos the Elder (or of Tauriana) 120 

St Phantinos the Younger 248 n. 1, 435-6 

St Pherbutha 74 and n. 43 

St Philaretos the Merciful 10, 30 and n. 20, 
223, 344 n. 6, 391, 396 and n. 26-7, 
399 and n. 37, 435 

St Phileas 64, 65, 66, 67 

St Philip of Agira 286, 307 

St Phokas 213, 227 

St Phosterios 304 

St Photeine 123 

St Photios 232 

St Pionios 64, 68 

St Placilla 39 n. 52 (see also Placilla Em- 
press) 

St Plato of Sakkoudion 88, 222, 223, 262 n. 
48 

St Polykarpos 61 n. 3, 64, 65, 67 

St Porphyrios of Gaza 391, 455 

St Probus 304, 305 

St Prokopios 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 270 

St Prokopios Decapolites 248 n. 1 

St Ripsimia 304, 305 

St Romanos the martyr 298 

St Romanos the Neomartyr 83 

St Romylos of Vidin 30 n. 21, 269, 401 n. 45, 
404 n. 62 

St Sabas 31, 32 n. 28, 77, 79, 80, 82, 83, 220, 
221, 222, 259, 295, 420 n. 7-8 

St Sabas of Collesano 262 n. 48 

St Sabas the Younger 234, 271, 344 n. 7, 403 
n. 54 and 60, 405 n. 73 and 76, 406 n. 
81, 440 

St Sabinos 297 and n. 57 

St Sadoth 74 and n. 43 


St Sampson the Xenodochos 29 n. 16, 43 n. 
70, 121-2, 227, 270 

St Serapion the Sindonite 260 

St Sergios of Resapha 76 

St Sira 379 

St Sirin 75, 76 

St Speratos 304, 305 

St Spyridon of Trimithous 104, 165 

St Stephen Sabaites 222 

St Stephen the First-Martyr (Protomartyr) 
61 n. 3, 66, 70, 218, 306, 365 

St Stephen the Younger 42, 71, 85, 86, 88, 
89, 187 n. 25, 212 n. 6, 248 n. 1, 249 
n. 7, 262, 432, 433 

St Susanna 344, 345, 353, 355, 356 

St Symeon Barsabae 74 

St Symeon Metaphrastes 62 n. 4, 228 (see 
also Symeon Metaphrastes) 

St Symeon Salos (or the Holy Fool or of 
Emesa) 248, 251, 252, 288, 319, 343, 
344 and n. 6, 345 and n. 10, 348, 349, 
350 and n. 24, 351, 353, 354, 355, 356, 
396, 397, 424, 425, 434 

St Symeon Stylites the Elder 117, 163, 219, 
306, 460—61, 463 

St Symeon Stylites the Younger 117 and n. 
42, 118, 249, 251, 253, 260, 282, 423, 
457, 461 n. 19, 462 

St Symeon the New Theologian 228, 229, 
332, 432 and n. 42, 448, 457, 458, 469 

St Synkletike 41, 371 and n. 18 

St Tarasios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(784—806) 11, 45, 185 and n. 15, 217, 
226, 264, 265, 432, 435 

St Theagenes 66 

St Thekla 35, 66, 70, 105 n. 6, 106 and n. 10, 
165, 221 n. 30, 256, 328, 364, 437 

St Theodora of Alexandria 344, 345, 349, 
350, 352, 353, 354, 368, 371 n. 18 

St Theodora of Arta 41, 367, 375, 377, 378, 
399 

St Theodora of Thessalonike 33, 124, 191, 
365, 366, 373, 375, 379, 380, 432 n. 42 

St Theodora, wife of Emperor Theophilos 
377 

St Theodore Gabras 90 

St Theodore Graptos 187 n. 25, 215 

St Theodore of Edessa 83, 214 

St Theodore of Petra 265 n. 57, 277, 288, 
420, 448 
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St Theodore of Stoudios (or the Stoudite) 
31 n. 24 and 25, 32 and n. 29, 33, 39, 
57, 88, 162, 168 and n. 31, 216, 218, 
222 and n. 32, 223, 226 and n. 42, 228 
and n. 47, 229, 242, 251, 252 n.15, 
262 n. 48, 266 (see also Theodore of 
Stoudios) 

St Theodore of Sykeon 30, 47, 52, 116, 221, 
237, 238, 249, 257 n. 29, 274, 391 and 
n. 9, 399, 426, 427, 437 and n. 32, 437 

St Theodore Stratelates 71, 169 

St Theodore Teron 66, 68 and n. 26, 69, 70, 
71, 107, 115, 167, 169, 170, 270, 294 
n. 51 and 54, 429, 466 

St Theodosia of Constantinople 86, 191, 
232, 270, 379 

St Theodosios the Koinobiarches 259, 265 
n. 57, 288 and n. 17, 420, 430 

St Theodotos 270 

St Theognios 259, 422-3 

St Theoktiste, mother of St Theodore of 
Stoudios 223 

St Theoktiste of Lesbos 8, 183 n. 7, 186, 187 
n. 25, 228, 329, 330, 372 

St Theopemptos 288 

St Theophanes Graptos 215 

St Theophanes the Confessor 40, 43, 48, 264 
(see also Theophanes the Confessor) 

St Theophano the Empress 28, 35, 49, 191, 
233, 270, 375 n. 28, 377, 378 

St Theosebios of Arsinoe 268 

St Therapon 118, 294 n. 51 

St Thomais 42 and n. 67 

St Thomais of Lesbos 169, 374, 375, 378, 379 

St Thomas 289, 290 n. 26, 459 

St Tryphon 404 n 65, 405 n. 76 

St Vitalios the Holy Fool 343 n. 3 

St Xene 305 

St Xenophon 322 

St Zosimas (or Zosimos) 7, 46, 214, 303, 
304, 371 

St Zotikos 119 n. 45, 128, 270 

Sts Akepsimas, Joseph and Aeithalas 74 n. 
43, 293 n. 49 

Sts Akindynos, Pegasios et socii 74 n. 43 

Sts Andronikos and Athanasia 261, 317 

Sts Aniketos and Photios 232 

Sts Boris and Gleb 454 

Sts Dadas, Gobdelaas and Casdia 74 n. 43 


Sts Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia 3, 16, 71, 93, 
99, 290 

Sts Forty-Two Martyrs of Amorion 83, 84, 
187 n. 25 

Sts Galaktion and Episteme 68, 71, 261, 324, 
325, 326 

Sts Jonas and Barachisios 74 n. 43 

Sts Kerykos and Julitta 13, 72 

Sts Kosmas and Damian 71, 108, 109, 127, 
165, 294 n. 51, 441, 462 n. 24 

Sts Kyros and John 71, 106 n. 10, 108, 109, 
111, 219, 256 

Sts Marana and Kyra 371 

Sts Nikandros and Hermaios 40 n. 59, 48 

Sts Paul the Bishop and John the Priest 343 
n.3 

Sts Scillitan Martyrs 306 

Sts Sergios and Bacchos 319 

Sts Sixty Martyrs of Jerusalem 82 

Sts Ten Egyptian Martyrs 64 

Sts Theodoroi 404 

Sts Theopompos and Theonas 70 

Sts Twenty Sabaite Monks and Martyrs 80, 
212n.6 

saloi 424 and n. 21 (see also Holy Fools for 
Christ) 

Samaritan woman 123 

Samarra (capital of the Arab caliphate) 84 

Samonas, patrician 433 

Samuel, tsar of Bulgaria (997-1014) 124 

Sanskrit life of Buddha 188 

Saracens, the 78, 79, 80, 125, 323, 324, 325 

Sardis 12 n. 36, 19, 40 n. 57, 58, 88, 89, 96, 
184, 185 n. 14, 194, 252 

Sasanian Persia 73, 74 

Satan 171, 318, 431, 461 

satire 313, 367 

satirist 468 

Saudi Arabia 73 

Sauget, J.-M. 200 

Sayings of the Fathers 143 

Scholai, the 432 

Scholarios, George 91 (see also Gennadios II 
Scholarios) 

scholastikos, -oi 423, 457 

school(s) 44, 251, 350, 396, 424 

scriptural 301, 302, 459 

Scripture, Holy — scriptures 37, 45, 65, 114 
n. 24, 215, 258, 263, 286 n.4, 369, 406, 
459 (see also Bible, the) 
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Sebasteia (town in Asia Minor) 3, 16, 71, 93, 
99, 290 

Seleukeia (mod. Meriamlik) 70, 106, 165, 
437 

Seleukeia-Ktesiphon 74, 76, 77, 116 

Seljuk(s), the 90 

Selymbria (town in Thrace) 129, 135, 412, 
438, 447 

Senate, the 400 

senator 113 

senatorial class 121 

Septuagint, the 65 and n. 17 

Serapion, bishop of Thmuis 217 

Serbian conquest of Byzantium 403 

Sergia the Abess (hagiographer) 215, 241, 
257 n. 29, 277 

Sergios of Damascus 80 

Sergios the demotes of Alexandria 318 

sermon(s) 5, 9, 12, 33 n. 31, 37, 254, 255, 465 

Sermons of St Peter 320 

Sevéenko, I. 251 

Seventh Ecumenical Council of Nicaea 11, 
376 

sexual relations 333, 345, 346 n. 13, 352, 353, 
355, 374, 422, 434 

Shapur II, Persian king (310-379) 73, 74, 76 

ship owner 423 

shipbuilder(s) 397 

shorthand writing 190, 254 

Sicily 168, 169 

siglum, -a 198, 202, 203 n. 28, 205 

Silas 66 

Simeri (village in Calabria) 300 

Simocatta, Theophylact 41 and n. 65 

Simon the magician 320, 322 

Sinai Mt 41, 54, 68, 71, 77, 78, 79, 80, 92, 98, 
104, 118, 141, 149, 150, 152, 154, 158, 
202, 261 n. 44, 276, 323-6, 335, 337, 
402, 403, 404 n. 62-63, 406 n. 77, 410 

Sion 439 and n. 58 

Sion (place in Lycia) 458, 462 

Sirmondianum Synaxarion 200, 202 

siteresion (fiscal term) 394 

Sketis 145, 147, 152, 154, 335, 346 n. 15, 358, 
360, 424 n. 22. 431, 444 

skevophylax 48, 185, 226 

Skylitzes, John 14, 18 

Skythopolis 31, 43, 51, 72, 107, 146, 220, 
224, 227, 237, 248 n. 3, 257, 259, 265, 
274, 371, 420 n. 7, 444 


Slav paganism 81 

Slave(s) 325, 326, 356, 364, 374, 396, 397, 
424, 426, 433, 434, 442 

slavery 321, 466 

Slavic manuscripts 198 

Slavic North 125 

Slavic Orthodox Churches 204 

Slavic presence 113, 114 

Slavic settlers 429 

Slavic tribes 428 

Slavonic language 124, 125 n. 62, 189, 204 

Slavs, the 114—5, 149, 428 

Small Catecheses (work of Theodore of 
Stoudios) 266 

smallholder(s) 401 

Smaragdos monk 348 

Socrates (Church historian) 85 n. 62, 98, 
182, 194 

Socrates (philosopher) 323 

Sodom (biblical) 421, 424 

soldier(s) 71, 82, 87, 91, 116, 121, 151, 297, 
360, 363, 390, 396 and n. 27, 430 

solemnion 393, 402 

Sophia, mother of St Clement of Ancyra 
166 

Sophronios of Cyprus 84 

Sophronios of Jerusalem 14, 45, 82, 96, 106 
n. 10, 109-111 and n. 22, 120, 136, 
214, 219 and n. 27, 242 

Sophronios the Sophist 109, 146, 257 

Souda, see Lexikon of the Souda 

South Arabia 62 

Southern Aegean 130 

Southern Balkans 113 

Southern Italy 10, 120, 152 n. 48, 163, 169, 
171, 172, 176, 203, 262 n. 48, 272 

Sozomenos (Church historian) 73, 85 n. 62, 
98, 182 

Sparta 396, 429, 460 

Sphorakios, patrician 425 

Sphrantzes, George 42 and n. 67 

Spiritual Ladder 150 and 32 

Spiritual Meadow 34, 35, 42, 78, 146, 147 and 
n. 19 and 21, 149, 152, 219, 256, 257, 
262, 329, 420 and n. 6, 421 and n. 10 
and 11, 422, 455, 462 

spoken Greek 252 

spoken language 216 

stadia (unit of measurement) 393 

stadium 420 
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Staurakios, John 124, 136, 191, 194, 384, 405 
n. 68, 413 

Steiris 50, 120, 132, 458, 461, 471 

stemma codicum 64, 203 and n. 27 

Stephanites and Ichnelates 303, 334 

Stephen bishop of Hierapolis 76 

Stephen, fool in Rome 343 n. 3 

Stephen, governor of Cyprus 426 

Stephen, head of a monastic community 
343 n.3 

Stephen, husband of St Thomais 374, 375 

Stephen of Damascus (or Stephen Manzür) 
80, 83, 97, 242 

Stephen the Deacon 57, 86-7, 97, 212 n. 6, 
277, 447 

Stethatos, Niketas 228, 229 and n. 51, 242, 
332, 337, 470, 473 

sticheron, -a (hymnographic term) 164, 289 

stonecutter(s) 147, 430 

stonemason 123 

Stoudios, see Monastery of Stoudios 

stratiotes 390, 396 

stylite(s) 29, 103, 117, 121, 253, 394, 423, 
460, 461 

supernatural element 70, 107, 332, 353, 428, 
454, 463, 464 

Sykeon (village in Galatia) 30, 52, 117, 221, 
237, 238, 249, 257 n. 29, 274, 391, 399, 
409, 426, 427, 437, 444 

Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonike 404 n. 
62, 65 and 69, 413 

Symeon Eulabes, spiritual father of St 
Symeon the New Theologian 229, 
469 

Symeon Logothetes (historiographer) 11, 
19, 278, 367 and n. 7, 384 

Symeon Metaphrastes 11, 12, 13, 29 n. 16, 
39 n. 27, 36, 40, 43 n. 70, 46 n. 79, 62 
and n. 4, 65 n. 17, 72, 85, 88, 97, 122 
and n. 54, 166 and n. 24, 167, 169, 
175, 181—91, 211 n. 1, 226, 227, 228, 
242, 265, 266, 269, 326, 327, 329, 333, 
337, 344, 360, 430, 447 (see also St 
Symeon Metaphrastes) 

Symeon Monk 329-30, 372 

Symeon Monk or the Hesychast (hagiogra- 
pher) 82, 95 

Symeon of Beith Arsham 75 

‘Symeon tokens’ 117 

Synadene, Theodora 278 


Synagoge of Paul Evergetinos 12, 151 

Synaxaria-in-verse 12, 163, 164, 169, 285 and 
n. 1, 289 

‘synaxarial hymns’ 285 n. 1 

Synaxarion 12, 27 n. 8, 83, 87, 89 n. 74, 90, 
93, 143, 164, 169,183, 189, 197-205, 
266, 286, 294, 298, 306, 370, 373, 457 
n. 43 

Synaxarion, Armenian 204 and n. 33 

Synaxarion, Coptic 204 n. 32, 205 

Synaxarion, Ethiopian 204, 205 

Synaxarion, Melchite 203 and n. 31, 205 

Synaxarion of Constantinople 12, 71 n. 33, 76, 
81 n.50, 82, 83, 85 and n. 61, 87 and 
n. 68, 89, 143 n. 4, 144 n. 4, 152 n. 46, 
164, 197-204, 262, 367, 369, 379 

Synaxarion, Slavic-Russian 206 

Synaxarist 89 

synkrisis (rhetorical figure) 37, 45, 47, 48, 
126 

Synod of Antioch 218 

Synopsis (Partial Collection) 130 

Syntipas 313, 334 

Syracuse (town in Sicily) 120, 267 

Syria 76, 77, 83, 100, 118, 143, 145, 149, 150, 
156, 216, 242, 253, 256, 320, 363, 384, 
396, 424, 448, 455 n. 10, 473, 477 

Syriac hagiography 455 n. 10 

Syriac hagiography in verse 161 n. 1 

Syriac language 62, 64, 73, 146, 148 n. 25, 
150, 287, 347, 379, 455 n. 10 


Taft, R. 33 n.31 

Tagaris Palaiologos Paul 470 n. 47 

Talbot, A.-M. 27 n. 8, 191, 378 

talisman 219 

Talmudic literature 435 

tanner(s) 397 

Taranto (town in S. Italy) 203 n. 36 

Tarsos (town in Asia Minor) 69, 437 

tavern(s) 396, 431 

tax collecting 404 and n. 64 

taxation 404 and n. 64 

Ter-Israyel 204 

Tetragamy of Emperor Leo VI or Tetragamy 
Affair 10, 433 

Tetrapylon 429 

Tetravangelia 197 

thaumatourgia 457 
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theatre 253, 349, 420, 424, 428, 431, 434, 436, 
438 

theatrical narrative 315, 349 

theatricality 354 n. 29 

theatron, -a 267 n. 64, 269 and n. 73 

Thebaid 145, 147 

Thebes 165, 436 

themata (administrative units) 429 

Theodora, daughter of Constantine Ak- 
ropolites 127 

Theodore II Doukas Lascaris, Emperor 
(1254-1258) 413 

Theodore of Paphos 165, 175 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus 6 n. 21, 7, 18, 34, 44, 
51, 85 n. 62, 98, 145 and n. 13, 156, 
219, 220, 242, 258, 371, 384, 419 n. 2, 
420 n. 6, 422 n. 12, 448, 460, 463, 473 

Theodosian Wall 109, 122 

Theodosios II, Emperor (408-450) 145 

Theoktistos the Stoudite 106, 128 n. 71, 136, 
401, 402, 403, 413 

Theophanes (biographer of 5t Maximos 
Kausokalybites) 344 n. 7 

Theophanes Graptos (hymnographer) 286, 
291 n. 32, 298 

Theophanes of Caesarea 57, 185 

Theophanes the Confessor (chronicler) 82 
and n. 53, 98, 376 (see also St The- 
ophanes the Confessor) 

Theophilos, Emperor (829—842) 84, 88, 89, 
367 

Theopiste, daughter of St Theodora of 
Thessalonike 365, 373 

Theotokos 90, 109, n. 15, 122, 126, 263 n. 50, 
266 and n. 62 (see also Virgin Mary) 

Thessalia 401 

Thessalonike 33, 113 n. 32, 114 n. 35, 137, 
139, 141, 465, 468, 477 

Theudas (wizard) 333 

third-person narration 110 

Thmuis (town in Egypt) 64, 217 

Thomas, Abbot of the Old Lavra 80 

Thomas of Marga 146 n. 16 

Thomas the Slav 226 

Thrace 81 n. 50, 123, 129, 401, 403, 434 

Three Children in the Fiery Furnace (bibli- 
cal figures) 289 n. 25 

Three Hierarchs 167 and n. 28, 171 

Timarion (satirical text) 313 

timber merchant(s) 397 


Timothy Aelurus, anti-Chalcedonian 
(457-460, 475-477) 107 

Timothy, Archbishop of Alexandria 107, 
136 

topos, topoi 3, 11, 13, 25, 37, 38, 169, 250 and 
n. 12, 292, 305 and 78, 327, 419 and 
n. 1, 421, 437, 440, 458, 462 n. 23 

Tower of David 82 

trade 371, 402, 404, 405, 406 and n. 79, 426, 
429 

trader(s) 423 

travelogue 6, 7, 12, 145 

Trebizond 90, 125, 128, 129, 130, 134, 136, 
140, 141 

trial(s) 63—9, 82, 89, 91, 317, 318, 324, 344, 
400, 459 

Triodion 293 

Triphyllios, bishop 165 

Triumph of Christianity 379 

Triumph of Orthodoxy 223 

Troilos, patrician 86 

Trombley, F.R. 429 n. 35 

Troy 436 

True Cross, relic of 76, 77 

Trypanis, C.A. 290 and n. 27, 292 and n. 41 
and 42 

Turkish occupation 130 

Typikon, -a 183, 186, 198, 201 n. 17, 229, 231, 
263 and n. 50, 266 and n. 61 

Typikon of the Great Church 200 

Typikon of the Monastery of the Theotokos 
Evergetis 266 and n. 62, 278, 390, 
393, 394 

Tzetzes, John 231, 267, 469 and n. 43, 474 

kykanisterion 430 and n. 36 


Umayyad period 82 

Union of the Churches 171 

upper class 261, 390, 424, 425, 426, 427, 428, 
430, 432, 433, 436, 440, 460 

Upper Egypt 78, 145 

Upper Mesopotamia 146 

van Uytfanghe, M. 3 n. 8,8 


Vahram V, Persian king (420—438) 73, 74 
Valens, Emperor (364-378) 85 

Venetoi, the (circus faction) 431 
vermischter Metaphrast 189, 271 
vernacular poetry 168 

Verroia (town in Macedonia) 129 
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versi 161 

versiculi 161 

Vidin (town in Bulgaria) 269, 401 n. 45, 404 
n. 62 

virgin(s) 68, 365, 375, 397 

Virgin Mary 116, 123, 126, 127, 169, 329, 
381, 434, 437, 441, 468 (see also 
Theotokos) 

virginity 325, 364, 368, 371, 374 

vision(s) 107, 109, 114, 117, 120, 123, 129, 
148, 151, 223, 225, 228, 229, 234, 306 
n. 79, 332, 333, 366, 368, 423, 426, 
428, 430, 459, 469 

Visions-apocalypses 42 

viticulturalist(s) 401 

vivarium, -a 402 

Vivianon, palace of 431 

Vlach(s) 127 

Vlachernai 441 

Volk, R. 188 


Walid, Caliph (705-715) 82 

watermill 393 

West, the 10, 72, 103, 126, 217, 256, 345 and 
n. 9, 454 n. 464 
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Western medieval hagiography 251 n. 14 
^white magic' 105 

wizard(s) 314, 320 322, 333, 334, 466 
Wondrous Mountain 117 

workshop(s) 123, 426, 429, 434 

writer's block 221, 227 


xenodocheion 393 

Xenon 122 

Xiphilinos John, see John VIII Xiphilinos 
Xylinites, bath of 398 n. 34 


Yahya-ibn Sa'id (Arab chronicler) 185, 186 
Yazdgerd II, Persian king (399-420) 73, 74 


Zachariah, Pope 146 n. 14 

Zaoutzes, Stylianos 433 

Zealot rising (1345) 404 n. 62 

Zenon (philosopher) 323 

Zeuxippos, baths of 165 and n. 17 
Zilliacus, H. 184, 188 

Zoe Karbonopsina, Empress 123 
Zoroastrian clergy 74 

Zoroastrian religion/Zoroastrianism 73, 75 
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&yyeAcvvpuoc 170 

aya 117 n. 42 

ayov 28, 420 

&ycvoOénrc 70 
adeAATOV 402 

àdEADÔC 249 

aOAnots 28, 61, 86 

ХӨЛос 28 

AKATAOKEVOS ioxooía 47, 260 
&кт|о@тос 257 п. 28 

ioc 259 

акоофцонх 248, 249 
алфорттікоу 143, 144 n. 6 
&рВлЛоӨофотокіо 287 n. 11 
audtoPytnotc 460 
&ифістоофос 171 
ауауүгуоско 249 

&vecic 421 

àvtwvvuía 303 

ànraitnois 404 

arta ёк BactiAécc 404 
aTuotéw 458, 463, 465 
amuotia 458, 459, 461, 467 
Хтиотос 457, 465 

arAoùs 260 

ATLOTLELQA 459 

&ооафос Sujynots 32 
&оотүтос dvvaus 110 
GQXOVTES 403 

AOÛ YKQITOV 428 

AvTAQKELA 391 
adodnynuatiucac 44 
Васохос 460 

Blog £ykwuiw OvHTAEKÔHEVOS 48 
Bios èv ovvtóuw 40, 201 
Bíoc TOL UAETUELOV 42, 48 
Bíoc xai &OAroic 71, 85, 86 


Bloc xai uagtúgiov 42, 68, 81, 87 
Bíoc xai полЛітгіо 29, 31, 42, 45, 48, 68, 71 
Blog коі rnoAtteia kai раотооюу 71, 79 
Bloc ovv éyKkmptia 44, 48 n. 85, 49 
ВЛасфтпџос̧457 

du i&ucv 165, 170 
охифВалло 464 

dLATELQA 459 

dLATLOTÉE 459 

duariotia 460 

dumyéonai 30, 46, 48 

duwyynua 29, 143 

duyynuartikr iotogia 47 
óu]yrparcucoc 44 

duwyynoic 30, 124, 143, 258 and n. 33 
óujyncic, ӧӧаскалікт 64 
ynas, lotoo 64 

óufyrjois negi тоу Bavuátwv 104 
ӧщүпощс тоу Oavuatwv 104 
dvoaruotov 461 

dvoTtiotia 461 

&yxcopuá&Cco 45 and n. 79, 48 
ÈYKWUIAOTIKÓG 293 

£yxcopiov 38 and n. 49, 45 and n. 79, 47 
ёкетуос̧ 127 

éurtaicw 349 

&vtvyxávc 248, 249, 259 

ÉTALVOG 38 

ènionpor 403 

éTULOTOAN 30 n. 18 

ènitayua 256 

ётитафос 8 n. 49 

ёттотто1Ос 165 

éoyaoriovov 434 

EUTATQLdES 403 

evovO uia 44 

evonuia 38, 47 
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Oavuátæv dujynois 104 
Oéaroov 434 

Octa yeadai 263 
nyovuevos 147 

iðn 402 

ücetr]otoc 293 

TovAtavot Лталої 171 
кокотиотіх 457 
KaAauäqia xovcavyíiCovta 117 
KaAAtÉT EUX 44 

KAQTEQIA 69 
KQATAVUKTLKOG 293 
кефалохоу 404 
kndeuovia 428 

кАтүсїс 304 

xóAvpa 170 
KOHUEQKLAQEUS 170 
Копооуорос 42 

коошо: 403 
Aativodeoves 90 

Aetu@v 257 n. 28 
Летотоёіох 426 
Лоуёртпооос 406 
Aoyiopoi &raozíac 458, 459 
Аобүос 46, 49 

Aóyoc &ykcpuacuóc 48 
A6Yos eic тоу Bíov 48, 49 
Aóyoc катаотіҳос 171 
HAQTUQLOV EV OUVTOH 40 
ueyaAéurcoooc 406 
ueyiotáveç 403 

uéon TOV Éykwuiov 49 
ueotkóc, цео 43 
pexa-ooáCer 182 
puetádooaocie 40 
нєтафо@о1с ооу ёүкоріф 40 n. 59, 48 
шоӨос 403 

uvnuetov 420 

uovaxoc 420 

puvoopAvtnc 124 

Néov IIaoáóetcov 152 
vucnThout 165 

VOULLOS оікўтоо 425 
уброс̧ &ykcopícv 37 
ópoAoyía xai ABANG 67 


подото(тпс 420 
Tlavdéxtat 152 
ravnyvoikr} BiBAoc 39 
TAQAKANTIKÓG 293, 302 
TLAQEUTIOQEVHA 406 
TEQLEQYOTEQOV 459 
TreQupaveic 403 
roA(Conat 420 
TtoÀi00X0c 107, 420 n. 8 
móA1c 421 

TOALOTAG 420 n. 8 
TroAtteia 402 

noAitne 420 
rtoÀv&vOQcortoc 405 
noAvRANO NE 405 
TrEaEELC 61 

TQOÂOTELOV 403 
roo0&coía 110 and n. 19 
Teooytyvouat 117 п. 42 
nr oocéoxonau 117 п. 42 
пооофёоо 117 п. 42 
поотобооуос 170 

Qa OtoUQ yai ÉTivoLaL 467 
орраотис 297 

oaddc 469 

Улоу 439 n. 58 
отёфауос 257 n. 28 
otœuvAia 44 
ovyyeaupa 294 
GUVQCyCYT| TOV LAQETVEWV 64 
ovvaéic 197 
ovvéuTtogoc 406 
ovvteodia 406 n. 81 
ovotnpatikòv 143, 152 
ташас 403 

тёо@с 468 

vont o0éceic 270 
únóuvnua 36, 44 n. 71, 63, 67, 294 and n. 54 
onopovr| 68 

davtacia 459 
oeocvvpoc 304 

(uA ó&evoc 393 
irvxotoódoc 263 
iuxexpeArc 143, 149 
сзфёАг 249 
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